on  the  train? 

Maybe.  But  most  of  the  people  who  buy  us  (538,393  at 
last  count)  like  us  for  a  lot  of  other  reasons.  Things 

like  Chicago’s  top  local  coverage.  Feminine  Angle.  They 
like  us  because  of  our  columnists,  too.  Ann  Landers. 

Bill  Mauldin.  Irv  Kupcinet.  Walter  Lippmann.  Paul  Molloy. 
Art  Buchwald,  to  name  a  few.  Time  magazine  called 
our  paper  the  most  intellectual  modern  format 
morning  paper  in  America.  We  call  it  the  Bright  One. 

So  do  our  readers.  On  the  train.  At  home.  Everywhere. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 


do  they 

like  us  just  because 
we^easy 
to  read 


n  SEATTIE... 

WHEN  BON  MARCHE  "TRADES  DF 
MORE  UNAOE  GOES  TO  THE  P-I! 


Here  is  how  The  Bon  Marche  advertises  men's  and  women's  apparel 


TIMES 

42% 


TIMES 


TIMES 


MEDIUM  PRICE 


HIGH  PRICE 


LOW  PRICE 


Study  the  way  The  Bon  Marche  stores  advertise  in  Seattle  newspapers  and  you  have  a  proved 
formula  for  “trading  up"  in  this  rich  and  growing  market.  Xeustadt  Retail  Linage  Measurements 
of  12  major  catesiories  of  men’s  and  women's  apparel  for  the  year  1965  illustrate  how  Hon  Marche 
adverti.sint;  in  The  I’ost-lntellif'encer  increases  as  price  and  quality  increa.se.  The  Hon  Marche  is 
also  followinfi  the  trend  of  middle  and  higher  income  families  to  the  outlying  residential  areas  with 
new.  .strategically  Uxated  stores.  Take  a  tip  from  this  reputable  retailer  in  a  position  to  check 
results  in  Seattle  and  its  booming  metropolitan  area,  you  reach  the  {people  who  buy  through  the 
I’-I  -the  Quality  \ew.si)aper  of  the  Great  Northwest. 

Washington  State's  Number  ONE  Newspaper  in  Advertising  GAINS  during  1965 


Represented  Nationally  by  Mearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 


New  Ysrk  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Li{ht 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazines 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News  American 


Boston  Record  American 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


Circulation  of 
Rochester  newspapers 
keeps  right  on  going  up 

.  .  .  month  after  month,  and  in  the  face 
of  an  increase  in  the  subscription  price. 
Net  paid  average  for  the  12-month’s  audit¬ 
ing  period  ending  March  31,  1966  — 

^  eekdays  combined:  279,393,  up  5,140 
Sundays:  211,382,  up  5,114 

over  the 
same  period 
a  year  ago 

There’s  a  reason:  Quality  newspapers  that  fill 
readers'  needs  with  a  big  plus 


The  Times-Union 

Dcmorral  imduritronidr 

Rochester,  New  York 
Members  of  the 
Prize-Winning  Gannett  Group 
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Perry  Build! 

Room  8 

MA  SM-O/” _ 

Save — You  do  '.—parts  for  washe'rST 
ranges,  etc.  Supreme  Appliance 
Service,  1021  Granby  St.  MlW-*379^ 
EREEZfR— Upright  Jordan,  34  foot. 
Looks  like  new.  SI4?.  Delivered  and 
guaranteed.  Easy  terms.  Bryant 
Appliance  Center,  1271  Military 
Highway  near  Janat  Shopping  Can' 
ter.  Dial  155-0185. 
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time 
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nted. 


Look  what 
happened 
to  us  again 
last  year  in 
Classified 
linage! 


REFRIGERATOR  —  Frigidaire,  goodi 
condition.  Call  855-7545.  i 

SEWING  MACHINE-Due  to  transfer 
(1)  19M  Oial-a-matic  xlg  rag  in 
modern  style  console, 
built-in.  Does  exi 
tachments 
monti 


tur,7l 
decorator 
AAember  Be 
Plan.  Hoff" 

St.  MA  5-1  trj 

APPLIANCE  r 

ranges  $35 
2833  E.  Ser 
^-8392 
APPLIANCt, 
goarantr—^l 
lection.  Vi 
ticello  Avq 
APPLIANC 
washer; 

8  cubic 
^tatpoint  J 
APPLIAh 
washersj 
I  anteed;  . 
2710Coll 
BEDDirtG-  ^ 
facturerl  Ml 
$27.50  each  I 
1100  block 
M^J-8124. 
DINING 
Butternut  i 
china  closetl 
II  a.m.  to 
Circle,  Rolal 
853-2658. 
b  I  N  I  N  G 
Phyfe,  mah 
good  Mnditk 
OISHWASHEF 
Jike  new^$12l 
DISHWASHERl 
top;  used 


Last  year  our  newspapers  gained  .‘LdTl  ..')1U 
lines  in  Classified.  This  was  the  largest 
gain  in  our  history.  It  was  piled  on  top 
of  gains  totaling  nearly  lO-million  lines 
accumulated  since  1957. 

MEDIA  RECORDS  reports  the  1965 
gains  moved  our  morning  newspaper 
up  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixth  paper  in 
the  ‘Top  50’ . . .  and  improved  our 
evening  newspaper’s  position  from  fifth  to 
fourth  ranking  in  the  nation. 

Of  course,  this  means  our  Classified 
selling  staff  came  up  with  another  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  selling  job. 

But  you  can  look  at  it  another  way, 
too.  When,  year  after  year,  a  newspaper 
chalks  up  gains  (on  top  of  gains)  that’s 
a  pretty  accurate  measurement  of  the 
public  acceptance  of  that  newspaper. 

Naturally  we  like  that  3.5-million  line 
gain.  But  it  was  just  as  important  to 
know  that  people  in  the  market  we 
serve  like  us,  and  turn  to  our  Classified 
Ad  section  when  they  want  action. 


Morning  and  Evening,  Weekdays,  229,140—Sundays,  162,496 


t^itrginian-Pilot 


Ledger- Star 


APRIL  I 

14- 16 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha,  | 
16-17 — Tri-State  Classified  Advertising  Managers  (Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  I 

Mexico),  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  | 

15- 16— Old  Dominion  Ad  Conference  of  Virginia  Press  Association,  Down-  ■ 
towner  Motor  Inn,  Danville. 

15-16— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference,  Rochester,  N.Y.  ; 

15- 17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  Conference,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

16- 17— New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  classified  clinic,  I 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston.  I 

17- 29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  ! 

under  50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City. 

18 -  Richmond,  Ve.,  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  presentation 
of  third  annual  George  Mason  Award,  Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williams¬ 
burg. 

20- 22 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Town  House, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

21- 23 — Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Wade  Hampton  Hotel. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

22- 23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference,  Toledo,  Ohio.  | 

22-23— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference,  Kentucky  Dam  Village 

State  Park,  Gilbertsville,  Ky. 

22— 23 — Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Holiday,  Inn,  Lakeland. 

23—  Illinois  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Holiday  Inn,  Chicago.  , 

24—  Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Big  Spring,  ' 

24-25— Iowa  Circulation  Short  Course,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

24- 26 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel,  . 

Cleveland.  I 

25 —  Associated  Press  Annual  Meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  N.  Y. 

25 — National  Cartoonists  Society  Luncheon  and  Seminar,  Overseas  Press 

Club,  New  York  City. 

25- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
Now  York  City. 

26—  National  Cartoonists  Society  20th  Annual  Reuben  Awards  Dinner, 

Grand  Ballroom.  Hotel  Pierre.  New  York  City.  ; 

28- 29 — Illinois  Editors'  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Hotel  Moraine,  Highland 

Park.  I 

29- 30 — Upper  Midwest  Nows  Executives  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  f 
University  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

30 -  Minnesota  AP  newspaper  meeting,  Minneapolis. 

30-May  I — Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors,  Royal  Manor,  Ottawa.  j 


MAY 

1-4 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  San  Francisco  Hilton, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  j 

1-7 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  ! 

1- 13 — American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

2- 7 — International  Federation  of  Journalists,  World  Congress,  West  Berlin.  ■ 

6-8 — Georgia  AP  Association,  Jekyll  Island.  i 

8-11— New  York  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Concord  Hotel,  I 

Klamesha  Lake,  N.  Y.  ^ 

10- 11 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Des  Moines.  i 

11- 13 — Web  Offset  Section,  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Chase-Park  1 
Plaza  Hotel.  St.  Louis. 

12- 14 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Palllser  Hotel,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

14-15 — Loulslana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Royal  Or¬ 
leans,  New  Orleans. 

14- 15 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Columbus. 

15- 17 — Religious  Newswriters  Association,  Boston. 

15-17— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention,  Hollenden 
House,  Cleveland. 

15- 17 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  0..cers,  Grove 
Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

16- 18 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Ramada  Inn,  Ogden,  Utah. 

18-21 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  RItz  Carlton  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

21-22 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Parliament  House.  Birmingham. 
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We  touch  a  single 
key  and  set  ^e 

in6  cities. 


How? 

Well,  we  hooked  up  typesetting  machines— in  six  of  our 
seven  plants  across  the  country— to  The  Journars  own 
private  wire  system.  Then  when  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
(in  the  form  of  a  master  tape)  is  fed  into  the  system  from 
one  of  two  eastern  offices,  the  message  goes  out 
simultaneously  to  all  the  typesetting  machines. 

Simple— once  you’ve  spent  years,  dollars  and 
engineering  talent  pioneering  the  whole  idea  of  remote 
typesetting.  As  The  Journal  did. 

Why  did  we  do  it?  Why,  to  give  businessmen  all  across 
the  country  the  important  business  news  the  same  day— every 
business  day.  Of  course,  that  takes  a  lot  more  doing,  too. 


Like  coordinating  the  assignments  of  the  largest  staff 
of  business-news  reporters  and  editors  in  the  world. 

Or  getting  timely  roundup  stories  into  the  paper  within 

9 hours  after  they’ve  been  assigned.  Or  culling 
the  output  of  all  the  big  wire  services  just  to  be 
sure  we  haven’t  missed  anything  (95%  of  the 
news  in  The  Journal  is  written  by  our  own  staff). 

Now,  if  you  want  to  hear  something  really 
complicated,  just  ask  about  that  seventh  plant  and 
how  we  use  closed-circuit  TV  to  publish  there. 

Only  busy  men  have  time  to  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


twin  6 


2"<'  BEST  WAY 

TO  MAKE  FRIENDS! 


umn 


All  Puffed  Out? 

Rcniben,  Reuben,  I’ve  been  thinking, 

What  will  be  the  papers’  plight 
In  New  York?  The  number’s  shrinking; 

Seems  they’d  rather  merge  than  fight. 

— AI  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 

^  I  'he  new  YORK  MERGER  inspired  Amusements  Editor 
Allen  M.  Widem.  Hartford  Times,  to  devote  one  of  his 
scintillating  “Coast-to-Coast”  columns  to  a  glowing  tribute  to 
newspapers  and  newspapermen.  He  enthused:  “Newspapering 
is  as  rewarding  as  anything  in  creative  endeavor.  It’s  public 
service  and  it’s  prose-styling.  It  meets,  greets  and  gets  to  know 
all  social  stratas.  Its  practitioners  undergo  training  that  is 
at  once  uniquely  applicable  to  the  profession.  It’s  a  medium 
that  has  told  and  will  continue  to  tell  life’s  storv  swiftly  and 
surely.  WTiat  greater  calling  can  an  individual  who  likes  to 
put  one  word  after  another  seek?” 


Decency  Doesn^t  March  On 

In  day!)  of  old  when  knights  were  bold. 

And  fought  in  many  an  armored  scrimmage. 
There  were  no  P.R.  men  to  see 
They  got  a  favorable  image; 

Rut  still  there  were  no  columnists 
To  spread  their  sins  on  daily  pages ; 

Ah,  lucky  guys,  you  sure  were  wise 
To  live  back  in  those  Middle  Ages! 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 

The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 
that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else  _ _ 


— Editor  Pop  Porter,  Camas  (Wash.)  Post-Record,  inquires 
our  preference  for  using  TV  (caps)  or  tv  (down).  Answer: 
We  much  prefer  tv  to  TV.  There  is  no  reason  for  a  newspaper 
(note  the  lower  case  “n”)  to  refer  to  television  as  Television 
than  for  it  to  call  a  newspaper  a  Newspaper.  Why  should 
newspapers  deliberately  go  wrong  gramatically  and  stylistically 
just  to  glorify  a  competitor?  We  write  vaudeville  and  movies, 
so  let’s  write  the  other  entertainment  form  as  television.  .  .  . 
Dancing  Arlington  (Ill.)  High  School  girls  staged  and  produced 
“Dance  Dispatch”  in  24  sections,  each  representing  a  portion 
of  a  metropolitan  newspaper,  which  was  portrayed  as  the  best 
means  of  communicating  with  the  masses.  . .  .  Atty.  Ralph  Nader, 
author  of  “Unsafe  at  Any  Speed,”  to  whom  General  Motors 
President  James  Roche  issued  a  public  apology  at  the  recent 
U.  S.  Senate  hearings,  is  a  former  newsboy  for  the  Winsted 
(Conn.)  Evening  Citizen.  “He  was  rather  shy,  polite  and  not 
at  all  troublesome  about  15  years  ago,  one  who  seldom  joined 
in  with  others  in  being  noisy  and  annoying,”  recalls  Theodore 
Vaill,  president  and  managing  editor  of  the  Citizen. 


but  General  Electric  could  of¬ 
fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it? 
What  a  way  to  make  friends! 


Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


—Sophie  A.  Gerber  rails  a  new  column  she's  writing  for  Food 
Exerutire  Magazine  “Ham  on  Wry.”  ...  .4  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
head,  “Wooden  Heads  Clinic  Here”  reminds  that  many  of  ui 
already  are  masters  of  the  wimden  head.  .  .  .  Heady  heads:  “Col¬ 
lector  Can’t  Wring  Tax  From  Hand-.Squeezed  Juice”^iFn//  Street 
Journal;  “Pickle  People  Pack  Peculiar  Peace  Package”^  Minne¬ 
apolis  Sunday  Tribune;  “BaSeball  PlayerS  Are  All  Seeing  Star! 
in  1966  SeaSon” — Grants  (N.M.)  Daily  Beacon;  “Go-Go  Type 
Risks  Early  Stop-Stop,  Says  Survey” — Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 
.  .  .  Jack  F.  Davis,  executive  editor  and  general  manager,  ITin- 
chester  (Va.)  Evening  Star,  was  named  “Boss  of  the  Year”  by 
the  Winchester  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his  distinction 
in  community  affairs.  .  .  .  Practice  does  not  always  follow  preach¬ 
ing  in  news  room  as  it  does  not  in  church  pew.  The  Netc  York 
Daily  News  thundered  in  an  editorial  March  9:  “To  say  ‘hopefully’ 
when  you  mean  ‘it  is  hoped’  is  to  be  pompous  and— —much  worse 
—to  befog  your  remarks.”  The  News  reported  March  15:  “The 
Transit  Authority  is  planning  the  changeover  to  quiet  complaints, 
hopefully,  of  inadequate  service  on  the  Brighton  trains.  It  will 
become  effective,  again  hopefully,  in  September.” 
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^tgress  h  Our  Most  Important  ^oduct 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantitias,  arrita: 

G.  Naill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 
Ganaral  Electric  Premium  Salas  Section,  Dept.  J 
1285  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 


(Products  ordered  cannot  be  used  for  resale  or  self-liquidation.) 


NEW  ORLEANS 

Nation's  No.  2  Port 


Added  to  its  geographic  location,  facilities  of 
tremendous  proportions  and  a  long-envied  ef¬ 
ficiency  have  made  New  Orleans  one  of  the 
greatest  distribution  centers  in  the  world. 

Huge  quantities  of  goods  received  through  the 
Port  are  daily  shipped,  with  ease  and  speed,  to 
all  sections  of  the  nation  and— throughout  the 
world. 

The  Port’s  municipally  owned  Public  Belt  Rail¬ 
road  interconnects  with  miles  and  miles  of 
wharves  and  warehouses,  with  eight  major  rail¬ 
roads,  with  trucklines  and  with  more  than  200 
industries  along  its  175-mile  route. 

Barge  transportation,  provided  by  12  common 
carriers  and  over  50  contract  carriers,  slashes 
costs  for  shippers. 

More  than  120  motor  freight  lines  rush  cargoes 
round-the-clock  to  destinations  all  over  the 
continent. 

®lic  ^imc^'Picaiiune 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 

LAFAYETTE  SQUARE.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140 


Two  airports  provide  facilities  for  some  200  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  flights  daily  for  eleven  airlines 
that  connect  New  Orleans  with  more  than  125 
domestic  and  international  cities.  Numerous 
non-scheduled  flights  keep  private  air  travel 
brisk  through  day  and  night. 

Great  capacity  pipelines  carry  petroleum  pro¬ 
ducts  to,  through  and  from  the  Port  to  distant 
points. 

Competent  and  efficient  handling  of  shipments  is 
readily  available  from  the  great  number  of 
freight  forwarders,  custom  house  brokers,  export 
packers,  and  longshore  crews. 

New  Orleans’  successful  port  operation  is  reflect¬ 
ed  in  its  expanding  economy— and  in  its  now 
over-a-million  metropolitan  population. 

Here’s  a  market  worthy  of  expanding  sales 
estimates!  It’s  reached  and  sold  via  its  news¬ 
papers.  Schedule  now  with  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt. 

NEW  ORLEANS  STATES-ITEM 

(Evening) 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Pressure  on  ^Info^  Bill 

A  FTF.R  10  years  of  eflort  a  Freedom  of  Information  bill  is  nearing 
adoption  in  Congress.  Hnt  the  closer  it  comes  to  final  passage  the 
greater  pressure  there  will  be  bv  the  administration  to  emasculate  or 
kill  it. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  1100  on  Oct.  13,  1905,  which  had  l)een  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Edward  W  Long  of  Missouri.  Since  that  time  the 
Moss  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  has  been  laboring  with  attorneys  from  the  justice  department  to 
put  together  a  bill  which  would  not  lie  opposed  by  the  administration. 
Compromise  was  imjx)ssible,  the  subcommittee  tlecidcil,  and  last  week 
approved  the  Senate  version. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss  of  California,  chief  House  sponsor  of  the  measure, 
believes  the  bill  will  be  approved  and  on  the  President’s  desk  by  the 
end  of  April  and  that  he  will  sign  it.  Rep.  Florence  P.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey  believes  that  if  it  is  vetoed  Congress  will  override  it.  \\’e  are 
not  so  optimistic. 

Rep.  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  ^^ichigan  l)elievcs  the  Johnson  .Adminis¬ 
tration  is  trying  to  weaken  the  bill  and  that  there  will  be  attempts  to 
kill  it.  .Although  some  administration  s|X)kesmen  may  have  applauded 
the  motives  behind  the  bill  they  certainly  have  done  nothing  to 
advance  it.  year  ago,  a  justice  department  spokesman  called  the 
measure  unconstitutional.  Nothing  has  changed  the  bill  since  then  and 
we  doubt  that  the  official  position  has  changed  with  respect  to  it. 

Two  years  ago  Senator  Long  said;  “W’^e  shoidd  not  kid  ourselves 
about  legislation’s  prospects.  There  was  intense  opposition  to  the  bill 
from  virtually  every  government  agency  in  AV^ishington.  .\t  best,  it 
will  be  an  uphill  fight.” 

The  fight  is  still  uphill  and  will  end  in  failure  unless  every  journalist 
and  journalistic  association  gives  support  to  congressional  sponsors  at 
this  time.  Let’s  exert  a  little  pressure  on  our  own. 


Spanish  Censorship 

Tt  begins  to  look  as  if  the  loudly  acclaimed  end  of  press  censorship. 

which  has  l)een  in  existence  in  Spain  since  19.38,  is  not  going  to  be 
exactly  that.  The  decrees  issued  by  the  government  this  week  abolish 
direct  censorship  of  newspajjers,  magazines  and  Itooks  but  still  retain 
far-reaching  controls  over  what  may  be  published. 

Advance  copies  of  all  publications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Ministry 
of  Information — for  newspapers  it  is  30  minutes  before  distribution. 
Machinen’  is  set  up  for  ‘‘voluntary’  consultations”  by  editors  who  seek 
a  ruling  on  what  might  be  acceptable.  The  ministry’s  |K)sition  will 
depend  ujxm  its  interpretation  of  standards  ranging  from  “respect  for 
the  truth”  to  the  maintenance  of  “public  order”.  Objectionable  |)ubli- 
cations  may  be  seized. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Spanish  press  will  be  any  better 
off  under  the  new  rides  than  they  have  been  in  retent  years  under  the 
old. 


For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  condemn  the  world;  hut  that  the  world  I 
through  Him  might  he  saved.  St.  John  ! 
HI;  17.  * 
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letters 

!  PRESS  REGULATION 

I  Kabi  l.  Afghanistan 

^  For  the  past  three  years  this  remote  and 
ancient  monarchy  has  been  edging  toward 
j  democracy  and  one  of  its  most  discussed 
j  activities  has  been  the  drafting  of  a  new 
law  that  would  permit  the  establishment 
I  of  an  independent  press. 

I  Shortly  after  the  election  in  September 
I  196.T  of  a  two-house  legislature  for  the 
I  first  time  in  the  country’s  history  by  uni- 

j  versal,  direct  and  secret  ballot,  such  a 

I  Press  Law  was  promulgated  by  the  King. 
'  Significantly,  this  law  was  not  enacted  by 
the  newly  elected  parliament,  but  had 
i  been  drawn  up  by  the  interim  government 
which  preceded  it. 

To  nobody’s  surprise  and  everybody’s 
dismay  the  eagerly  awaited  statute  proved 
to  be  even  more  restrictive  than  its  pred¬ 
ecessor,  an  unpublished  document  said  to 
have  existed  only  in  the  files  of  the  King 
and  Minister  of  Press. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  four  months  before 
a  daring  handful  out  of  a  score  or  more 
hopefuls  completed  plans  to  publish.  Three 
newspapers  quietly  appeared  in  Kabul  to 
compete  with  the  four  government  owned 
dailies  this  mid-February.  All  are  Persian 
language. 

They  are  more  literary  than  informa¬ 
tive  as  to  content  and  “Mother,  God  and 
i  Flag”  as  to  editorial  position,  and  there  is 
j  little  likelihood  of  any  other  stance  con¬ 
sidering  the  conditions  under  which  they 
■  are  licensed.  As  one  bitterly  disappointed 

!  would-be  publisher  said  back  in  October, 
“a  man  would  be  crazy  to  stick  his  neck 
out  with  this  Press  Law  in  effect.” 

]  .Analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Press  Law  quickly  and 
clearly  explains  his  position. 

Article  31,  Title  III  of  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  reads: 

1.  Freedom  of  thought  and  expression 
is  inviolable. 

2.  Every  Afghan  has  the  right  to  ex¬ 
press  his  thoughts  in  speech,  in  writing,  in 
pictures  and  by  other  means  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

!  3.  Every  Afghan  has  the  right  to  print 

and  publish  ideas  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  without  submission 
i  in  advance  to  the  authorities  of  the  state. 
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4.  The  permission  to  establish  and  own 
public  printing  houses  and  to  issue  pub¬ 
lications  is  granted  only  to  the  citizens 
and  the  State  of  Afghanistan,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

5.  The  establishment  and  operation  of 
public  radio  transmission  and  telecasting 
is  the  exclusive  right  of  the  State. 

Taking  its  cue  from  the  qualifying  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Constitution,  the  Press  Law 
so  drastically  abridges  its  intent  and 
spirit  as  to  stand  revealed  as  deliberate 
sabotage. 

Article  one  of  the  eight  chapter  docu¬ 
ment  states  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  is  immune  from  all  kinds  of 
encroachment. 

Thereafter  the  instrument  lists  one  en¬ 
croachment  after  another.  Altogether  these 
abrogations  and  abridgements  flatly  deny 
freedom  and  make  the  press  of  Afghanis¬ 
tan  even  more  of  what  it  has  always  been, 
a  rigidly  controlled  propaganda  tool  of 
the  power  elite. 

For  example,  the  Press  on  pain  of 
punishment  or  suppression: 

(1) .  Must  safeguard  the  dignity  of  the 
State; 

(2) .  Must  preserve  the  fundamentals  of 
Islam,  the  State  religion; 

(3) .  Must  preserve  the  principles  of  the 
constitutional  monarchy; 

(4) .  Must  be  an  effective  means  for  the 
spread  of  culture  and  reflect  public 
opinion  honestly  and  usefully; 

(5) .  Must  obtain  permission  to  print 
from  the  Ministry  of  Press  and  Informa¬ 
tion; 

(6) .  Must  deposit  cash  quarantees  with 
the  Ministry  of  Press  and  Information  to 
guarantee  this  right; 

(7) .  Must  divulge  amount  and  source 
of  capital  to  Ministry  of  Press  and  Infor¬ 
mation; 

(8) .  Must  send  one  copy  each  of  the 
publication  to  Ministry  of  Press  and  In¬ 
formation,  the  attorney  general  and  to  two 
public  libraries  immediately  after  it  is 
printed; 

(9) .  Must  not  incite  disclosure  of 
sacred  government,  parliamentary,  or 
court  proceedings,  etc.; 

(10) .  Must  not  publish  false  or  dis¬ 
torted  news  that  damages  the  interest  or 
the  dignity  of  the  State  or  individual; 

(11) .  Slust  not  publish  matter  implying 
defamation  of  Islam  or  of  the  King; 

(12) .  Must  not  publish  comments  that 
will  divert  courts  from  reaching  correct 
decisions,  and  public  prosecutors,  police, 
witnesses  or  even  public  opinion  from  the 
correct  path; 

(13) .  Must  not  publish  anything  that 
causes  direct  and  actual  disruption  of  the 
country’s  social  health  or  economic  life  or 
even  deceives  public  opinion. 

In  addition  to  these  mandatory  shafts 
and  shah  nots  are  a  slather  of  general 
impairments,  such  as: 

Every  periodical  must  have  a  “responsi¬ 
ble”  editor;  ie,  one  “responsible”  to  the 
government. 

The  editor  must  be  25  years  old,  at  least 
a  high  school  graduate  or  have  undertaken 
studies  in  the  field  of  Journalism  or  be  a 
recognized  authority  in  the  field  of 
Journalism. 

Printing  establishments  and  publica- 
cations  founded  before  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  Press  Law  are  required  to 
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obtain  the  necessary  license  in  three 
months  time,  otherwise  they  will  lose 
their  rights  to  publish. 

To  make  sure  no  one  escapes  the  net, 
the  final  paragraph  of  the  Law  reads: 
“Wherever  there  is  no  explicit  provision 
for  an  offense  in  this  law,  convicted  of¬ 
fenders  will  be  punished  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Hanafi  School 
of  Islamic  (Moslem  religion)  Juris¬ 
prudence”.  And  only  Allah  knows  what 
these  provisions  are. 

W'ho  is  to  define  dignity,  fundamentals, 
principles,  effective,  culture,  honesty, 
usefully,  incite  to  disclose,  false,  distorted, 
interest,  dignity,  implication,  correct, 
disruption,  deception? 

The  Ministry  of  Press  and  Information, 
of  course,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  sole  en¬ 
forcement  agency  for  the  act. 

But  let’s  let  Minister  of  Press 
Mohammad  Hashim  Maiwandwal  explain 
it:  “If  our  newspapers  try  to  attract  read¬ 
ers  just  to  increase  circulation,  the 
standard  of  journalism  in  the  country 
might  be  lowered.  We  should  consider 
this  matter  especially  in  light  of  the 
mural  and  cultural  standards  of  our 
society.  We  might  not  deem  it  advisable 
that  just  for  the  sake  of  commercial  gain 
our  newspapers  publish  material  which 
woidd  affect  the  morality  of  our  people. 
Therefore  our  present  newspapers  might 
for  a  long  time  need  government  financial 
assistance.” 

Those  who  were  determined  to  contra¬ 
vene  the  democratic  process  were  wily 
and  pushed  the  law  through  the  still- 
feudal  machinery  of  the  interim  govern¬ 
ment.  The  big  mystery  is  why  the  King 
promulgated  the  anachronism  into  law, 
considering  his  libertarian  action  in 
launching  a  representative  parliamentary 
system. 

GLEN  WRIGHT 

(Mr.  Wright  is  Fulbright  Lecturer  in 
Journalism  and  Advertising  at  Kabul  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Afghanistan  correspondent  for 
the  Copley  News  Service.) 
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Short  Takes 

He  is  manufacturer  of  Old  Kent 
cigarettes. — New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun. 

• 

But  she  looked  daggers  at  the  higher 
priced  shoes  under  her  clerk  as  she 
walked  out  with  the  arm. — Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Republic. 

• 

If  it  didn’t  sail  into  the  air  not  only 
would  he  be  laughed  at  by  all  his  friends 
but  he  wouldn’t  get  a  failing  grade  in 
his  commercial  art  course.  —  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

• 

Coffee  is  something  cleared  with  egg 
white  or  egg  shells  and  the  same  is  true 
of  wines. — Redlands  (Calif.)  Daily 
Fetets. 

• 

President  Johnson  sends  French  Presi¬ 
dent  de  Gaulle  a  salary  increases,  Supt. 
Howard  C.  Se3miour  says  at  press  con¬ 
ference. — Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic. 


Can  a  small  paper 
get  much  use  out  of 
The  New  York  Times 

News  Service?  It's  a  matter  of  opinion. 
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The  world  is  becoming  an  ever 
more  complicated  place  in  which  to 
live.  With  advances  in  technology 
and  emergence  of  new  nations,  the 
comings  and  goings  of  whole  conti¬ 
nents,  hitherto  ignored,  now  be¬ 
come  the  concern  of  all  of  us.  Even 
within  U.  S.  borders,  life  is  more 
complex.  It  becomes  increasingly 
hard  to  define  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  war  and  peace,  poverty  and 
prosperity,  bigotry  and  brother¬ 
hood,  ignorance  and  education,  love 
and  hate. 

And  as  the  news  becomes  more 
complicated,  the  business  of  re¬ 
porting  it  has  also.  Less  than  a 
century  ago,  a  Freeport  newspaper 
could  devote  two  columns  of  its 
front  page  to  a  flowery,  fanciful  ac¬ 
count  of  a  country  wedding.  Today, 
we  must  explain  to  people  why  we 
don’t  “tell  what  the  mother  of  the 
bride  wore.” 

Today,  the  editors  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  not  spinning  yams  and 
embellishing  routine  stories  to  fill 
the  space;  they  jealously  guard 
their  quota  devoted  to  news,  and 
weigh  many  times  the  addition  of 
an  entertainment  feature  which  will 
each  day  subtract  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  column  inches  that  can  be 
devoted  to  the  news  of  the  day. 
News  stories  must  be  written  suc¬ 
cinctly,  with  essential  information 


included  and  irrelevancies  left  out. 

But  even  as  the  events  of  a  busy 
world  make  more  for  a  newspaper 
reader  to  digest  each  day,  other 
news  and  entertainment  media  and 
other  ways  to  use  leisure  time  com¬ 
pete  with  the  newspaper.  So  news¬ 
papers  experiment  with  different 
typefaces  and  column  widths,  with 
the  use  of  pictures,  with  better  fea¬ 
tures  outside  of  straight  news  —  all 
designed  to  get  a  reader  to  spend 
more  time  with  his  paper  each  day. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  of 
ours  may  lie  we  think,  with  one  of 
its  main  elements;  the  complicated  j 
world.  If  a  newspaper  can  help  its  j 
reader  to  make  the  welter  of  news  1 
more  meaningful  and  in  the  proper  ^ 
perspective,  can  assist  him  to  an¬ 
alyze  and  interpret  the  events  of  i 
the  day  —  then  it  has  earned  his  1 
allegiance  in  a  way  that  no  other 
medium  can.  ' 

Next  week,  The  Journal-Stand-  , 
ard  will  begin  to  publish  columns, 
reports  and  interpretive  articles  ] 
from  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  The  Times  is  the  only 
American  newspaper  which  can 
truly  be  called  national.  Its  news  i 
staff  is  the  most  respected  in  the 
world.  We  think  the  addition  of  the 
service  to  the  pages  of  this  news¬ 
paper  will  make  a  better  product. 
That’s  what  we’re  in  business  for.  ’ 
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Weekly  Circulation  Totals 
Show  How  the  Groups  Stand 

Chicago  Tribune’s  Papers  Rate 
‘Largest’  Title  By  Big  Margin 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


What  is  the  largest  newspaper 
group  in  the  United  States? 

That  question,  asked  so  fre¬ 
quently  by  persons  who  call  the 
E&P  library,  its  editors  or  re¬ 
search  statisticians,  carries  no 
pat  answer. 

i  As  listed  in  the  1966  Inter- 
;  national  Year  Book  published  by 
E&P,  there  are  161  “newspaper 
groups” — that  is,  there  are  161 
newspaper  owners  who  own  more 
than  one  newspaper. 

Trying  to  determine  which  is 
the  large.st  group,  or  “chain”  as 
so  many  people  refer  to  it,  raises 
a  few  questions  because  there  is 
no  real  yardstick  for  measure- 
I  ment. 

For  examples: 

Do  you  mean  the  group  that 
has  the  most  individual  news¬ 
papers? 

In  that  case,  do  you  count  a 
morning  newspaper,  an  evening 
newspaper  and  a  Sunday  edition 
as  three  separate  units?  How’ 
can  you  justify  counting  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  as  being  equal  to  a 
morning  edition  or  an  evening 
edition  published  six  days? 

Also,  if  you  give  a  unit  of 
value  to  a  six-day  newspaper, 
what  if  there’s  one  that  pub¬ 
lishes  only  five  days? 

Or  do  you  mean  the  “largest 
newspaper  group”  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  members? 


culation?  Further  complications 
arise  in  this  calculation  if  the 
unit  is  an  “all-day  paper”  and 
thus  is  counted  once,  while  a 
morning  and  an  evening  paper 
in  the  same  family  add  up  to 

tW'O. 

To  end  this  quandary  the  most 
logical  approach  to  finding  an 
authoritative  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  appears  to  lie  in  the  com¬ 
putation  of  aggregate  daily  cir¬ 
culation  figures  for  one  week 
for  each  newspaper.  This  re¬ 


duces  it  to  basic  arithmetic  and 
allows  for  the  irregularities  in 
five-day,  six-day  and  seven-day 
publication. 

By  using  this  system,  you  get 
a  somewhat  surprising  answer 
that  the  “largest  group”  is  not 
the  one  with  the  most  news¬ 
papers. 

Far  Out  in  Front 

In  fact,  the  new’spapers  pub¬ 
lished  for  five  communities  by 
the  Tribune  Company  of  Chicago 
and  its  affiliates  lead  other  group 
ownerships  by  a  wide  margin. 
They  have  a  total  sale  of  26,- 
264,990  copies  in  a  week’s  pub¬ 
lishing  cycle. 

There  are  seven  w’eekday  units 
and  five  Sunday  units  in  the 
Tribune  group,  with  a  total  of 


NEW  YORK  —  Merger  Snag 

The  slow  pace  of  contract  negotiations  with  a  dozen 
unions  appeared  to  have  stalled  the  plan  to  get  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  Co.  newspapers  off  the  presses  in  the  near 
future.  Union  leaders  said  2,000  of  the  present  5,700  w’ork- 
ers  on  the  three  new’spapers  would  lose  their  jobs  when  the 
World-Tele  gram  and  Joiinml- American  are  put  together  as 
the  World  Journal,  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  Joumal- 
American  and  the  Herald  Tribune  are  consolidated  as  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  and  the  Herald  Tribune  moves  into 
the  common  printing  plant.  The  Guild  proposed,  and  the 
publishers  rejected,  a  plan  to  keep  everyone  on  the  payroll 
for  at  least  a  year  after  the  merger.  Contending  that  the 
new  operation,  involving  1.2  million  copies  of  the  Sunday 
paper  and  close  to  900,000  copies  of  the  evening  paper,  w’ould 
require  more,  rather  than  fewer  men,  the  Mailers’  Union 
threatened  a  strike  to  tie  up  the  consolidation. 

Bertram  Powers  of  the  Typographical  Union  said  he  w’as 
asking  for  compensation  beyond  the  three  weeks’  severance 
pay  for  printers  who  are  displaced;  also  for  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  to  men  w'ho  choose  to  retire. 


Lumping  Daily  and  Sunday 

Now  we’re  in  another  hazy 
area  because  it  has  become  cus- 
tomar>'  in  some  statistical  offices 
of  the  industry — such  as  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations — 
to  arrive  at  an  aggregate  cir¬ 
culation  figure  by  lumping  the 
weekday  average  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  sale. 

This  creates  an  altogether 
erroneous  base  for  answering 
the  original  query.  Again,  how 
do  you  rationalize  putting  an 
average  of  six  days  (or  five 
days)  with  the  full  Sunday  cir- 

EDITOR  sc.  publisher  for 


BOSTON  —  Back  to  Work 

Publishers  of  the  big  Boston  newspapers  promised  to 
resume  publication  “at  the  earliest  possible  time,”  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  quickly  contract  settlements  could  be  reached 
with  all  unions.  The  printers  and  mailers,  whose  walkout 
shut  down  the  Globe,  Herald-Traveler  and  Record-American- 
Advertmer  plants  March  6  ratified  a  settlement  that  broke 
the  health-welfare  package  pattern  signed  by  some  of  the 
crafts.  The  ITU-affiliated  unions  will  take  the  $16.30  offer 
made  by  the  publishers  before  the  strike  with  $15.40  in 
cash  and  90  cents  for  the  welfare  and  pension  funds  over 
three  years.  The  printers’  scale  was  $140  and  the  mailers’ 
was  $126.  The  publishers  hoped  to  get  out  Sunday  editions 
of  April  10.  The  strike  cost  them  the  usually  heavy  Easter 
season  linage. 
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21,292,356  sales  on  six  weekdays 
and  4,972,634  sales  on  Sunday. 

Normally,  the  “largest”  groups 
are  reckoned  to  be  Hearst, 
Scripps-Howard,  Newhouse, 
Gannett  and  Knight.  The  “new 
look”  in  the  light  of  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  totals  doesn’t  dim  their 
claims  to  the  No.  2  spot  in  the 
rankings  but  it  does  present 
them  in  an  unexpected  order. 

The  actual  criterion  for 
leadership  being  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  sold  (and  readers 
reached),  no  one  can  deny  the 
top  of  the  order  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  group.  The  positions  of 
other  groups  in  descending  order 
run  into  complications  due  to 
the  sharing  of  ownership,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  Chronicle  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  in  the  San  Francisco 
Sunday  Examiner  &  Chronicle; 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  from  the  Scripps- 
Howard  family  because  it  is  a 
property  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Company  held  in  a  voting  trust. 

Combination  Figures 

Even  as  an  attempt  is  made 
at  this  time  to  rank  the  groups, 
the  picture  can  be  changed  ma¬ 
terially  by  the  World  Journal 
Tribune  combination  in  New 
York  City.  Then  a  new  problem 
is  created:  how  to  apportion  the 
circulation  of  the  Hearst  and 
Scripps-Howard  units,  evening 
and  Sunday. 

Other  asterisk  elements  ap¬ 
pear  on  close  study  of  the  com¬ 
pilations  that  have  been  made 
here.  No  accounting  is  made  for 
the  minority  share  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  which  S.  I.  New¬ 
house  ov^ms;  nor  for  the  one- 
third  interest  which  the  Copley 
Press  has  in  the  Honoltdu  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Also,  no  credits  are 
given  to  Scripps-Howard,  Gan¬ 
nett,  Knight,  or  Thomson  for 
the  once-a-week  newspapers 
they  carry  on  their  ownership 
lists. 

All  factors  being  weighed,  the 
roll  of  “largest”  group  owner¬ 
ships  shapes  up  like  this: 

Chicago  Tribune — 7  papers — 
26,264,990. 

Hearst — 9  papers — 18,401,200. 

Newhouse — 18  papers — 17,- 
878,529. 

Scripps-Howard — 17  papers — 
17,103,042. 

Knight — 6  papers — 9,228,426. 

Gannett — 25  papers — 7,467,- 
461. 

Cowles — 10  papers — 7,308,068. 

Times-Mirror— 4  papers — 6,- 
903,210. 

Bidder — 13  papers — 5,226,956. 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Uroup  ?»ize  Ueterminen  by  i-Uay  Sales 

Note;  Where  mornintr  and  evening  editions  are  published,  their  combined  daily 
circulation  figure  is  given. 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  GROUP 


Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago’s  American 

5.044.476 

1,178,515 

6,222,991 

2,499,439 

498,861 

2,998,300 

New  York  News 

12,320,352 

3,070,836 

15,391,188 

R.  Lauderdale  News 

473,704 

85,188 

558,892 

Pompano  Beach  Sun  Sentinel 

135,325 

135,325 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star 

819,060 

139,234 

958,294 

21,292,356 

4,972,634 

26,264,990 

THE  HEARST 

NEWSPAPERS 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

New  York  Journal  American 

2,994,966 

801,603 

3,796,569 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 

4,208.108 

669,943 

4,878,051 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

1,320,000 

2,020,000 

Examiner  i  Chronicle 

700.000 

Baltimore  News  American 

1,256,251 

310,264 

1,566,515 

Boston  Record  American  Advertiser 

2,586,138 

417,738 

3,003,876 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Times-Union 

765,600 

122,607 

888.207 

San  Antonio  Light 

677,307 

135,836 

813,143 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

1,195,641 

239.198 

1,434,839 

Groups 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Copley — 16  papers — 3,953,574. 

Lee — 15  papers — 2,534,950. 

Brush-Moore — 10  papers — 1,- 
952,931. 

Federated — 7  papers — 1,603,- 
92.3. 

Thomson — 14  papers — 1,249,- 
527. 

Ottawa}’ — 8  papers — 1,234,- 

440. 

In  number  of  individual  news¬ 
papers,  the  Scripps  Leagrue  hits 
the  No.  1  position  with  26  affili¬ 
ates  but  their  ajfprregate  sales 
place  them  far  down  on  the  list. 

Acquisition  Encouraged 

The  trend  is  toward  expansion 
in  jfroup  ownerships  of  news¬ 
papers.  It  has  been  particularly 
encouraged  by  Tax  Court  deci¬ 
sions  which  allow  publishing 
companies  to  apply  accumulated 
earninps  to  “reasonable  needs  of 
the  business.”  This  has  been 
interpreted  to  include  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  related  business  en¬ 
terprise. 

Decisions  setting  down  this 
principle  in  the  194()s  and  1950s 
have  been  enlarpred  in  scope  by 
revisions  in  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Cede  and  their  application 
to  socalled  “unreasonable”  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  corporate  profits 
and  earninffs. 

Thus  capital  is  remaining  in 
the  business  and  the  nature  of 
newspaper  publishinar  is  such 
that  brokers  are  able  to  negoti¬ 
ate  acquisitions  by  “in”  money 
much  easier  than  by  attracting 
new  investors.  Prices  paid  for 
newspaper  properties  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  figured  only 
on  hard-and-fast  items  such  as 
subscription  values,  fixed  assets, 
goodwill,  etc.  Nowadays,  brokers 


15,004,011  3,397,189  18,401,200 

say,  the  market’s  potential  and 
the  newspaper’s  “aloneness”  in 
it  are  the  main  considerations. 

930  .Sales  in  20  Years 

In  three  months  of  this  year, 
E&P  has  reported  22  newspaper 
transactions  and  all  of  them 
have  involved  purchases  by  com- 
Iianies  already  in  the  business. 

Since  1945  a  total  of  930  sales 
of  daily  newspapers  has  been 
recorded  in  E&P.  The  acquisi¬ 
tions  by  “in”  companies  run 
close  to  80^.  Instances  of  “new’ 
money”  coming  into  the  indus¬ 
try  have  been  rare.  The  few  that 
come  to  mind  readily  are  John 
Hay  Whitney,  w’ho  bought  the 
New’  York  Herald  Tribune  from 
the  Reid  family  seven  years  ago; 
the  Peter  B.  Kiewdt  group  that 
purchased  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  in  a  $40  million  deal; 
John  W.  Mecom,  the  oil  and 
ranch  millionaire  who  got  the 
Houston  Chronicle  in  a  package 
of  Jones  family  properties; 
Lammot  duPont  Copeland  w’ho 
bought  papers  in  California;  and 
the  Goodson-Todman  television 
producers  who  teamed  with 
Ralph  Ingersoll  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  several  small-city  dailies. 

Some  years  ago,  big  corpora¬ 
tions  like  International  Paper 
Co.  and  the  Anaconda  Company 
disposed  of  their  new'spaper  in¬ 
terests.  The  only  major  corpo¬ 
ration  to  enter  the  picture  in 
recent  years  is  the  General  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  w’hich  has  an 
interest  in  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star, 

As  the  prices  of  desirable 
dailies  skyrocket,  publishers  of 
profitable  enterprises  cast  about 
for  weeklies  not  only  in  their 
circulation  areas  but  beyond. 
This  market  is  alive  and  it  takes 
quite  a  few  dollars  of  accumu¬ 
lated  earnings  to  make  a  catch. 
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Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Jersey  Journal 

544,712 

544,712 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

1,421,446 

390.627 

1.812,073 

Long  Island  Star  Journal 

548.508 

548,508 

Staten  Island  Advance 

361,344 

45.423 

406,767 

Long  Island  Press 

1,930,968 

377.402 

2,308,370 

Syracuse  Post-Standard 

Herald  Journal 

1,399,080 

246,935 

1.646.015 

Harrisburg  Patriot  News 

726.840 

161,086 

887,926 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 

1,529,520 

343,016 

1.872,536 

Birmingham  News 

1,064,598 

221,429 

1.286.027 

Huntsville  Times 

331,894 

49,384 

381,278 

Portland  Oregonian  Oregon  Journal 

2,321,790 

384,694 

2,706,484 

Springfield  Union  News 

1,067,616 

115,966 

1.183.582 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

States-ltem 

1,987,926 

306,325 

2,294,251 

15.236.242 

2,642,287 

17,878,529 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 

512,388 

512,388 

Rocky  Mt.  News 

1,164,744 

202,000 

1 .366.744 

Washington  News 

1,276,552 

1,276,552 

Evansville  Press 

260,040 

260,040 

Kentucky  Post 

328,998 

328,998 

Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 

1,461,522 

1.461,522 

Albuquerque  Tribune 

193,038 

193,038 

Cleveland  Press 

2,224,554 

2,224,554 

Columbus  Citizen-Journal 

661,446 

661,446 

Pittsburgh  Press 

2,086,245 

741,139 

2.827,384 

Knoxville  News  Sentinel 

639,294 

150,032 

789,326 

Memphis  Press  Scimitar  Commercial 

Apparel 

2,101,518 

268,515 

2,370,033 

El  Paso  Herald  Post 

249,192 

249,192 

Fort  Worth  Press 

265,360 

60,556 

325.916 

Hollywood  Sun  Tattler 

157,770 

157,770 

New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 

2,098,139 

2,098,139 

15,680,800 

1,422,242 

17.103.042 

THE  KNIGHT 

NEWSPAPERS 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 

1,023,456 

193,287 

1,216.743 

Miami  Herald 

2.102.424 

421,092 

2.523,516 

Miami  Beach  Sun 

102,618 

17,103 

1 19,721 

Tallahassee  Democrat 

136,346 

21,861 

158,207 

Detroit  Free  Press 

3,056,460 

555,779 

3,612,239 

Charlotte  Observer 

1.033.416 

196,616 

1,230,032 

News 

367,968 

367,968 

7,822,688 

1,405,738 

9,228,426 

THE  GANNETT 

NEWSPAPERS 

Weekday 

Sunday 

Total 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

Times  Union 

1,665,402 

210,387 

1,875,789 

Hartford  Times 

813,648 

813,648 

Danville  Commercial  News 

216,828 

36,604 

253,432 

Camden  Courier-Post 

597,759 

597,759 

Plainfield  Courier  News 

299,454 

299,454 

Binghamton  Press 

467,106 

78.876 

545,982 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  Telegram 

289,798 

53,007 

342,805 

Ithaca  Journal 

97,812 

97,812  1 

Newburg  News 

188,214 

188,214 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette 

209.466 

33,734 

243.200 

Utica  Daily  Press  Observer  Dispatch 

447,150 

57,855 

505.005 

Mamaroneck  Times 

56,130 

56.130 

Nyack  Journal  News 

175,422 

175,422 

Tarrytown  News 

38,118 

38,118 

Mount  Vernon  Argus 

116,760 

116,760 

Ossining  Citizen-Register 

53,562 

53.562 

White  Plains  Reporter-Dispatch 

235,188 

235.188 

New  Rochelle  Standard-Star 

122,094 

122,094 

Port  Chester  Item 

93.942 

93,942 

Yonkers  Herald-Statesman 

286,740 

286,740 

Cocoa  Tribune 

60,145 

60.145 

Titusville  Star-Advocate 

46,260 

46,260 

TODAY  (Cocoa,  Fla.) 

360,000 

60,000 

420.000 

6,936,998  530,463  7,467,461 

Note:  TODAY  began  publishing  March  21,  1966.  Only  startup  figures  are 
available. 
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,875,789 

813,648 

253,432 

597.759 
299,454 
545,982 
342,805 

97,812  i 
188,214 
243,200  . 
505,00$ 
56,130 
175,422 
38,118 

116.760 
53,562 

235,188 
122,094 
93,942 
286,740 
60,145 
46,260  I 
420,000 


Monopoly  ‘Intent’ 


Charged  in  Tucson 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

Trial  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  suit  to  break  up  an 
alleged  newspaper  monopoly 
here  began  April  5  before  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  James  A.  Walsh, 
without  a  jury. 

The  action,  instituted  by  the 
Antitnist  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  196.'),  seeks  to  dissolve  the 
common  business  arrangement 
under  which  the  Arizona  Star 
and  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen 
have  operated  since  1940. 

Another  outcome  of  the  trial, 
if  the  government  is  successful, 
would  be  to  cause  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Citizen  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  ownership  of 
the  Star  which  they  acquired  in 
1964. 

The  case  could  have  such  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  the  U.  S.  that 
defense  attorneys  have  indi¬ 
cated  they  w’ould  build  testi¬ 
mony  for  an  ultimate  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  legality  of  the  plan 
whereby  competing  newspapers 
share  business  and  production 
facilities.  There  are  a  score  of 
these  agency  arrangements 
around  the  country. 


their  intention  to  sell  the  paper 
had  been  made  known  in  the 
industry.  The  Brush-Moore 
group’s  offer  of  $10  million  was 
the  highest,  the  attorney  said, 
but  the  Citizen  management  be¬ 
lieved  Brush-Moore  to  be  an  in¬ 
compatible  partner  and  exer¬ 
cised  its  option,  under  the  1940 
agreement,  of  first  purchase  or 
first  refusal. 

The  government  is  contending 
that  the  agency  agreement  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  fixing  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  prices  in 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  newspapers  claim  that 
the  Citizen  had  been  suffering 
financial  losses  and  could  not 
offer  competition  against  the 
Star.  Tucson  could  not  support 
two  separate  dailies  in  1940 
nor  would  it  do  so  today,  the 
defense  asserts.  Thus  the  news¬ 
papers  seek  to  justify  their 
agreement  under  the  terms  of 
the  “failing  business’’  doctrine 
which  the  Supreme  Court  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  1930s  to  permit 
a  going  business  to  acquire  one 
that  is  unprofitable  over  a  long 
period. 


Returns  to  Paper 


Intention  in  1940 


Opening  the  government’s 
case,  Charles  D.  Mahaffie  Jr. 
charged  that  the  formation  of 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.  to  con¬ 
solidate  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  operations 
26  years  ago  was  actually  based 
on  an  intention  to  create  a 
monopoly  situation.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Star  from  William 
R.  Mathews,  its  longtime  editor, 
and  Claire  Ellinwood,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholder,  fulfilled  the 
intention,  the  government  attor¬ 
ney  asserted. 

“There  was  no  thought  of 
monopoly,”  countered  R.  J. 
MacLaury,  chief  of  defense 
counsel.  He  insisted  the  1964 
consolidation  was  made  only  to 
reduce  losses  and  to  permit  two 
editorially  independent  news¬ 
papers  to  survive. 

Mr.  MacLaury  told  the  court 
that  principals  in  the  Citizen 
group  went  voluntarily  to 
Washington,  after  the  Star  was 
purchased,  and  explained  to  the 
Justice  Department  that  their 
main  reason  for  acquiring  the 
other  paper  had  been  to  resell 
it  to  another  competitive,  re¬ 
sponsible  publisher. 

The  Star  owners,  he  related, 
received  a  dozen  bids  after 


New  Titles  for  Sons 


Campai^  Publicist 


Newliouse  Appoints 
Stickel  Publisher 


Malcolm  F.  Mallette 


Mallette  Joins 
Press  Institute 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Fred  A.  Stickel,  44-year-old 
advertising  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Jersey 
Journal,  a  Newhouse  newspa¬ 
per,  to  succeed  W.  R.  Morrish 
who  resigned  to  accept  another 
position. 

Mr.  Stickel,  who  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  is  a  nephew 
of  Fred  A.  Seidfe,  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  co-owner  of  the 
Jer.sey  Observer  which  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Morrish,  a  specialist  in 
labor  relations,  came  here  two 
years  ago  from  the  Newhouse 
newspapers  in  Portland,  Ore., 
where  he  had  been  assistant 
publisher.  Previously  he  had 
worked  for  the  AN  PA  Labor 
Relations  Office  and  for  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  will  be¬ 
come  an  associate  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  of 
Columbia  University  on  April 


Jo.seph  Martin,  who  recently 
resigned  as  deputy  commissioner 
of  community  relations  for  the 
New  York  City  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  returned  to  the  New 
York  News.  He  had  been  on  a 
one-year  leave  of  absence  during 
which  he  served  with  the  Police 
Department.  Mr.  Martin  started 
his  newspaper  career  in  1933 
when  he  joined  the  News  as  a 
copy  boy. 


Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  Holyoke  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram  announced  that  William 
Dwight  Jr.  and  Donald  Dwight 
have  been  named  associate  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  newspaper.  The 
two  men,  sons  of  William 
Dwight  Sr.,  editor  and  publisher, 
have  been  serving  as  assistants 
to  the  publisher. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jack  Lynch,  AP  staff  member 
here,  has  been  named  news  and 
information  director  for  the 
State  Democratic  Primary  Cam¬ 
paign  in  which  State  Sen.  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Casey  has  organization 
backing  for  the  party’s  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Governor. 


For  Financial  Ads 


Republic  of  Korea 
Honors  AP’s  Swinton 


The  appointment  was  made  by 
Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of 
Columbia,  acting  upon  the 
recommendations  of  J.  Mont- 
gomeiy  Curtis,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Mallette  will  succeed 
William  C.  Sexton,  who  is 
leaving  to  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lo«Jsri7/e  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal. 

Mr.  Mallette,  now  44,  began 
newspaper  work  in  1952  after 
having  played  professional  base¬ 
ball  for  seven  seasons,  mostly 
as  a  pitcher  for  New  York 
Yankees’  farm  teams,  and  briefly 
for  the  Bi’ooklyn  Dodgers. 

He  was  graduated  from  the 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism  in  1947,  magna  cum 
laude. 

In  1952,  he  joined  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Times  as  a  sports- 
writer,  and  in  1954  he  became 
its  sports  editor.  He  moved  to 
Winston-Salem  two  years  later 
as  sports  director  of  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  and  in  1959  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Mallette  is  a  director  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Personnel  Committee 
of  Continuing  Studies. 


Walter  Olson  has  been  named 
financial  advertising  manager  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  Eastern 
Edition.  He  succeeds  Richard 
Diekman  who  has  left  the  com¬ 
pany. 


Seoul,  Korea 

In  a  nationally  televised  cere¬ 
mony  here  on  April  3,  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea 
honored  Stanley 
M.  Swinton,  AP 
assistant  gener¬ 
al  manager  and 
director  of 
World  Services, 
for  coverage  of 
the  Korean  War 
in  1950-51.  U. 
c  .  .  S.  Ambassador 

W  1  n  t  h  r  o  p 
Brown  and  120  Korean  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  attended  the 
presentation  in  the  Chosun 
Hotel  as  guests  of  Chung  Jae- 
Ho,  president  of  the  Korean 
news  agency,  Donghwa. 

Mr.  Swinton  received  a 
mother-of-pearl  and  ebony 
plaque  “for  his  outstanding  ef¬ 
forts  and  distinguished  contri¬ 
butions  rendered  to  the  press  and 
people  of  Korea  during  his  years 
with  AP,  especially  during  the 
Korean  War  in  1950-51  as  a  war 
correspondent.” 

Chong  Kyn  Kim,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Press  Center  of  Korea,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Swinton  had 
been  elected  as  the  first  honorary 
member  of  the  center. 

Minister  of  Information  Hong 
Jong  Chul  gave  Mr.  Swinton  a 
four-foot  calligraphic  scroll 
painted  by  President  Park 
Chung-Hee  of  Korea.  It  said: 

“For  the  Associated  Press — 
Jung  (fair)  Ron  (comment) 
Jik  (correct)  Pil  (writing). 
Spring  of  the  year  1966.  Park 
Chung-Hee,  president  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.” 
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Carrier  Turnover 
Hits  Papers  Hard 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Newsprint 
Hike  Sends 
Prices  Up 

The  $o-a-ton  increase  in  the 
price  of  newsprint  is  lieinpr  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  a 
flurry  of  newspaper  price  in¬ 
creases. 

“To  meet  rising  lalwr,  produc¬ 
tion  and  material  costs”  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  reason  given  in  the 
price  announcements. 

In  some  instances,  the  home- 
delivered  rate  is  being  held  while 
the  copy  price  is  raised. 

The  f’ort  Worth  (Te.\.)  Stur- 
Telegram  boosted  its  newsstand 
price  from  5f  to  l(l<‘  to  cover 
increased  expenses  and  also  to 
give  carriers  and  distributors 
additional  income. 

The  Pittshorgh  (Pa.)  Press 
went  from  7C  to  a  dime  on  street 
sales  and  increased  the  home- 
delivered  price  from  ()7<  to  Tof 
for  seven  days. 

The  New  Ilnnisirirk  (\.  J.) 
Home  News  advanced  the  single 
copy  price  from  7c  to  10c  but 
kept  the  HI)  rate  of  42c  for  six 
days  and  57c  for  seven  days. 

The  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times 
also  changed  its  copy  price  from 
7f  to  lOf,  holding  the  HI)  billing 
at  45f  a  week. 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle  and  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  left  the  single  copy  price 
unchanged  at  10c  but  add^  5c 
a  week  on  home  delivery,  the 
Chronicle  going  up  from  40C  to 
45c  and  the  S-R  from  50C  to 
55c  a  week. 

9c  l*er  Copy 

In  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  the 
West  Virginia  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  pushed  up  the  single 
copy  price  of  the  Dominion- 
News  (morning)  and  Post 
(afternoon)  from  7r  to  9C  and 
raised  the  five-day  home-de¬ 
livered  rate  for  either  paper 
from  35c  to  40c.  The  HD  com¬ 
bination  of  one  of  the  dailies 
with  the  Sunday  cnlition  went 
up  5C  to  55c. 

The  price  survey  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  1965 
showed  only  two  newspapers 
priced  at  9c — one  in  Connecticut 
and  one  in  West  Virginia. 

As  of  last  year,  51.8(1i  of  U.S. 
newspapers  were  retailing  at  lOC 
a  copy.  There  were  still  four  at 
3C  and  three  at  4c.  The  number 
of  5C  papers  was  down  to  463,  as 
compared  with  1,422  in  1955. 
The  number  of  10c  pai)ers  had 
climbed  in  this  period  from  43 
to  951. 

In  Alaska,  three  dailies  were 
priced  at  15c. 


JOELLA  SHAUGHNESSY  is  this 
year's  winner  of  fhe  J.  Cliff  Peters 
Memorial  Award  for  excellence 
and  originality  in  news  reporting 
and  editing  at  the  Orillia  (Ont.) 
Packet  and  Timas.  Miss  Shaugh- 
nessy  was  cited  for  her  editing 
and  layout  of  the  weekly  Teen 
Talk  pages.  She  receives  a  cash 
award  and  her  name  is  inscribed 
on  a  gold-plated  typewriter  once 
used  by  Cliff  Peters,  managing 
editor  of  the  Packet  and  Times 
who  died  in  1962. 


Among  the  Sunday  editions, 
the  most  common  price  was-  15c. 
There  were  191  of  these.  Next  in 
line  were  144  at  2()c  and  128  at 
10c.  There  were  46  on  the  list 
that  were  priced  at  30C. 

CriliciMii  .Still  Hcarii 

In  the  newsprint  trade,  sales 
offices  continued  to  get  a  heavy 
volume  of  mail  from  customers, 
most  of  it  complaints  about  the 
price  increa.se — from  $134  to 
$135  a  ton  delivered  in  New 
York.  A  few  letters,  it  was 
learned,  u.sed  strong  language, 
such  as  “callous”  and  “contemp¬ 
tuous”  in  condemning  the  news¬ 
print  industry. 

But  spokesmen  for  some  of 
the  companies  said  the  sharp 
criticism  heard  when  the  $l()-a- 
ton  raise  was  announced  had 
become  subdued.  At  first  the 
first  increase  in  nine  years  was 
to  have  been  applied  to  ship¬ 
ments  as  of  April  1.  Then  the 
increase  was  cut  back  to  $7 
and  to  $5,  effecth'e  May  16. 

Several  of  the  major  suppliers 
have  since  notified  cu.stomers  the 
new  price  will  begin  June  1. 

• 

James  Roseiiioiid  Dies 
on  Return  to  Work 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

James  P.  Rosemond,  68,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News  since  1958,  collapsed 
and  died  in  the  office  April  5. 
He  had  just  returned  to  work 
after  a  10  months  absence  for 
treatment  of  a  heart  condition. 

Mr.  Ro.semond,  an  Akron 
native,  was  a  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  on  papers  in  Akron,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Syracuse,  Erie  and  New¬ 
ark  during  his  50  years  in  the 
newspaper  business. 


Chicago 

Turnover  of  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  boys,  always  a  problem  for 
circulation  managers,  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  past  several  months 
into  an  extremely  acute  situa¬ 
tion. 

Wherever  circulation  men 
meet,  in  regional  or  large  area 
sessions,  turnover  has  most  of 
them  nursing  headaches.  Most 
have  tried  various  incentives 
that  in  other  non-atfluent  yeai’s 
have  worked  successfully.  Cur¬ 
rently,  a  lot  of  such  incentives 
and  many  new  ones  have  failed 
to  come  up  to  expectations. 

Panels  checked  at  recent  Mid¬ 
west  Circulation  Managers  and 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  conferences 
have  shown  that  some  circula¬ 
tion  managers  feel  they  are  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  a  mere  20  per¬ 
cent  turnover.  Many  more  re¬ 
port  turnover  as  high  as  90  per¬ 
cent. 

More  Spending  Money 

Not  only  do  parents  and  their 
sons  have  more  money  to  spend 
but  they  also  have  more  recrea¬ 
tion  time,  both  detriments  to 
consistent  newspaper  deliveiies. 

In  the  case  of  boys,  school  de¬ 
mands  have  increased,  sports 
are  more  appealing  than  ever 
and  other  extra  curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  are  taking  up  so  much 
time  that  delivering  newspapers 
is  regarded  as  “something  Dad 
used  to  do.” 

Many  newspapers  are  trying 
to  solve  the  dilemma  by  going 
to  smaller  routes,  especially  on 
Sunday  when  papers  are  par¬ 
ticularly  heavy.  But  this  system 
generally  necessitates  expand¬ 
ing  the  district  manager  setup, 
resulting  in  extensive  cost  in¬ 
creases. 

Morning  delivery  turnover  has 
been  the  heaviest,  circulation 
men  report.  A  startling  statistic 
from  one  metropolitan  paper  wa.s 
that  in  some  slum  areas  carrier 
turnover  has  gone  as  high  as 
300  percent. 

Poor  Start  In  1965 

Ten  out  of  30  men  in  one  panel 
discussion  of  the  over  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  category  said  that  car¬ 
rier  turnover  this  year  is  con¬ 
siderably  ahead  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  in  1965. 

Availability  of  qualified  boys 
in  some  areas  has  decreased  to 
a  point  where  men  carriers  have 


been  hired.  Most  of  these  do 
other  outside  work. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  has  about  18  adult  car¬ 
riers.  They  earn  between  $40  and 
$50  a  week.  Experience  with  this 
type  of  help  has  been  good. 

Bonus  Stumps 

Mark  Mantz,  Register  and 
Tribune  circulation  manager, 
said  his  “build-up  stamps”  pro¬ 
gram  has  helped  reduce  boy 
turnover.  This  is  a  system  which 
allows  the  boy  to  accumulate 
bonus  stamps  to  a  point  where 
he  can  claim  merchandise  of 
more  value  than  the  usual  prizes 
such  as  good  cameras,  hi-fi  sets, 
radios,  etc. 

Other  newspapers  have  solid 
programs  they  are  working  on 
to  help  cut  down  turnover,  but 
none  has  yet  hit  on  one  that 
boys  simply  can’t  resist.  When 
the  man  and  the  day  come  along 
to  change  this  circulation  man¬ 
agers  will  finance  a  shrine  to 
him. 

Senator  ff'^on’t  Push 
For  Girl  Carriers 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Repre.sentations  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association 
have  halted  a  legislative  move 
whereby  young  girls  may  have 
gained  approval  to  deliver  news- 
I)apers. 

Lloyd  P.  Burns,  secretary  of 
the  association,  on  Monday 
(April  4)  met  with  State  Sen. 
Nelson  F,  Stamler  who  recently 
introduced  a  bill  which  would 
lower  the  starting  age  for  girl 
newspaper  carriers  to  12. 

Mr.  Burns  said  the  NJPA  had 
not  taken  an  “official  position 
on  the  matter,”  but  he  had 
pointed  out  the  hazards  involved 
in  using  young  girls  on  news¬ 
paper  routes.  “Senator  Stamler, 
in  deference  to  our  request, 
agreed  not  to  push  the  bill," 
Mr.  Burns  said. 

The  matter  arose  when  the 
Senator  received  a  letter  from  a 
13-year-old  girl  complaining  that 
state  law  precluded  girls  under 
18  from  carrier  jobs  while  boys 
of  12  were  permitted  to  deliver 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Burns  said  the  State’s 
New'spaperboy  Bill  which  was 
passed  last  year  does  not  allow 
newspaper  delivery  by  young 
girls. 
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Custom-built  copy  desk,  with  pneumatic  tubes. 


Military  Leave  Pay 
In  Guild's  Contract 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

A  Guild  contract  renewal  with 
the  Long  Beach  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  provides  for 
payment  of  the  difference  in 
military  pay  to  a  drafted  em¬ 
ploye  and  his  salary  with  the 
company. 

The  two-year  agreement  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Guild  includes  the 
same  benefit  for  employes  who 


Spacious  desks  In  the  Society  Department. 


volunteer  for  w’artime  .service. 

Another  clause  establishes 
participation  in  an  area-wide 
Guild  pension  plan,  effective 
Nov.  23,  and  company  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $1  per  employe  weekly 
and  a  pro-rated  payment  for 
part-time  workers. 

Salaries  are  increased  $10.30 
weekly  over  the  two  years  for 
employes  earning  $161  and  up, 
increasing  the  top  editorial 
minimum  to  $175.80.  Increases 
in  Guild  classifications  are 
scaled  up  from  $7.80  to  employes 
earning  from  $75  to  $100.99. 


Retiretl  Press  Foreman 
Starts  New  Building 

Findlay,  Ohio 
More  than  200  persons  turned 
out  at  groundbreaking  ceremo¬ 
nies  at  the  site  of  the  new  Re¬ 
publican-Courier  press  building 
as  Jesse  Stilwell,  90-year-old  re¬ 
tired  press  room  foreman  of  the 
newspaper,  turned  the  first 
spadeful  of  soil,  March  31. 

Mr.  Stilwell  retired  in  1954 
after  36  years  at  the  Republi¬ 
can-Courier. 


Edwin  L.  Heminger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper,  pointed 
out  that  it  was  130  years  ago 
that  Jacob  Rosenberg  started 
the  first  newspaper  in  Findlay, 
the  Weekly  Courier,  The  pub¬ 
lisher  contrasted  the  size  of  the 
modest  newspaper  of  early  days 
with  today’s  operations  requir¬ 
ing  a  staff  of  125  persons. 

Mr.  Heminger  pointed  out 
that  the  newspaper  has  oc¬ 
cupied  its  present  building  on 
Broadway  for  more  than  60 
years. 
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The  new  Quincy  Herald-Whig  Building. 


Contour  chairs  in  the  newsroom. 


QI'INCY,  Ill. 

Employes  of  the  Quincy  Her¬ 
ald-Whig  now  are  comfortably 
installed  in  the  new.spaper’s  new 
42.000-square  foot  plant,  a  com¬ 
pletely  functional  building  pro¬ 
viding  compactness  that  sepa¬ 
rates  every  department,  yet  ties 
them  together  for  efficient  op¬ 
eration. 

Composing  room  and  news  de¬ 
partment  occupy  the  third  floor, 
with  the  composing  room  in  a 
remodeled  section  of  a  1928  ad¬ 
dition  that  w'as  incorporated  in 
the  new  building. 

Part  of  the  second  floor  is 
given  over  to  the  press  room, 
mail  room  section  while  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  business  machine  room, 
men’s  and  women’s  rest  rooms, 
an  employes’  lounge  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices. 

Classified  and  city  circulation 
departments  and  paper  storage 


There’s  Comfort  In  Paper’s  Home 


area  are  on  the  fii’st  floor,  in 
addition  to  the  lobby.  The  reel 
room  is  in  the  basement  with 
press  equipment.  Thus  press  fa¬ 
cilities  involve  parts  of  three 
floors. 

Auto  Parking  Area 

There  is  an  auto  parking  area 
under  an  overhang  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  and  bicycle  racks  for 
carriers. 

The  new  department  occupies 
the  entire  east  half  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  composing  uses  the 
other  half,  with  the  layout  de¬ 
partment  between  the  two. 

Four  Colorado  slab  black  and 
white  marble  columns,  w'hich 
rise  from  the  first  floor,  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  lobby  entrance. 


Reporters’  desks  fill  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  news  room,  with  the 
desks  of  city  editor  and  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  topping  the  re¬ 
porter  chain  on  the  south.  The 
large  copy  desk  takes  up  the 
remainder  of  the  center  of  the 
room.  The  sports  and  state  de¬ 
partments  are  in  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  room. 

Printers  are  able  to  work  over 
forms  and  at  machines  without 
drop  lights  because  of  the  well- 
lighted  composing  room,  both 
by  expansive  window’s  and  ceil¬ 
ing  lights  that  cast  no  shadows. 

Tile  Flooring 

There  are  tile  floors  through¬ 
out  the  news  and  composing 
rooms  and  the  former  high  ceil¬ 


ing  in  composing  has  been  low¬ 
ered  and  light-colored  acousti¬ 
cal  tile  installed. 

Extravagant  use  of  glass  is  a 
feature  of  the  second  and  third 
floor  levels  and  passersby  can 
watch  through  a  huge  window 
the  two-year-old  Hoe  converti¬ 
ble  press  in  action. 

Included  in  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  a  Lamson  pneumatic 
tube  system  which  carries  news 
and  advertising  copy  to  the 
printers  and  type  proofs  to  the 
proof  readers, 

Quincy’s  newspaper  history 
reflects  the  places  and  personali¬ 
ties  of  131  years  and  has  been 
bound  to  one  spot  since  the 
merger  of  the  Herald  and  the 
Whig-Journal  in  1926.  Before 
that  the  Herald  was  published 
on  the  same  site  in  a  building 
converted  from  a  church,  which 
dated  to  1841. 
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Students  Will  Test 
Topical  Beat  Plan 


Evanston,  Ill. 

Fifteen  graduate  students  and 
a  professor  from  Northwestern 
University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  will  spend  10  weeks 
putting  out  the  morning  edition 
of  the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Whig,  the  city’s  only  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Herald-Whig, 
Medill’s  Editorial  Operations 
class  will  1)  write  and  edit  one 
of  the  newspaper’s  three  daily 
editions,  2)  continue  an  inten¬ 
sified  analysis  of  the  Herald- 
Whig  begun  in  January  by  an 
earlier  class,  and  3)  test  in  oper¬ 
ation  student  recommendations 
for  accomplishing  long-range 
Herald-Whig  editorial  goals. 

One  major  recommendation  to 
be  tested  is  the  substitution  of 
the  universal  beat  or  point  of 
origin  system  of  covering  the 
news  with  the  “pie-cut  formula.’’ 
This  experimental  system  divides 
the  news  into  areas  of  subject 
matter  such  as  educational,  eco¬ 
nomic,  public  affairs,  and  cul¬ 
ture,  regardless  of  geography 
or  point  of  origin. 

I.  W.  Cole,  dean  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western,  said  the  10  men  and  five 
women  in  the  class  will  be  in 
Quincy  until  June  3.  The  Dean 
said  the  project  is  being  financed 
by  the  Quincy  Herald-Whig. 

“The  paper’s  executives,  led 
by  General  Manager  Thomas  C. 
Oakley,  are  vitally  interested  in 
journalism  education  and  are 
convinced  that  Medill’s  policy  of 
marrying  theory  and  practice 
can  be  of  significant  value  to  the 
Herald-Whig  and  the  newspaper 
industry  as  a  whole,”  Dean  Cole 
said. 

“Our  graduate  students,”  the 
Dean  explained,  “will  be  develop¬ 
ing  yardsticks  with  which  to 
gauge  the  effectiveness  of  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  of  editorial 
strateg>'  and  tactics.  Specifically, 
in  the  case  of  the  Quincy  Her¬ 
ald-Whig,  these  will  lie  the  news¬ 
paper’s  long-range  goals  and  the 
methods  of  accomplishing  them.” 

The  students  will  live  at  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  Hotel  in  Quincy 
and  will  carry  on  their  staff 
work  and  i-esearch  under  the 
super\’ision  of  Charles  E. 
Barnum,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Northwestern. 

Charles  E.  Pierson,  retired 
executive  editor  of  the  Nf.  Lonift 
Globe-Democrat,  will  be  a  special 
consultant  on  the  project  to  the 
Medill  School. 

Created  in  the  1920’s  by  the 
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merger  of  three  newspapers 
founded  as  early  as  1835,  the 
Quincy  Herald-Whig  is  pub¬ 
lished  daily  and  Sunday.  It  had 
a  circulation  of  33,000. 

The  project  began  March  30 
with  a  two-day  seminar  at  which 
students  were  briefed  by  city 
officials  and  civic  and  business 
leaders  in  Quincy. 

At  the  newspaper,  Mr. 
Barnum  will  serve  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald- Whig’s 
final  or  morning  edition,  which 
goes  to  press  at  midnight  and  is 
mailed  to  subscribers  in  the  out¬ 
lying  service  area. 

One  student  will  seiwe  as  news 
editor  and  there  will  be  four  sub¬ 
editors,  each  in  charge  of  a  desk 
of  reporter-copyreaders  organ¬ 
ized  according  to  the  subject 
matter  to  be  covered  rather  than 
a  geographic  assignment. 

Instead  of  a  city  desk,  a  state 
desk,  a  telegraph  or  national 


desk  and  so  forth,  the  Medill 
newsroom  will  be  organized  into 
four  subject  matter  areas. 

1)  Economics  —  covering 
labor,  agriculture,  indus¬ 
try,  management,  etc. 

2)  Public  Affairs  —  covering 
government,  politics,  social 
welfare,  human  relations, 
civic  and  fraternal  groups, 
etc. 

3)  Education  —  covering 
schools,  science,  medicine, 
churches,  etc. 

4)  Culture — covering  music, 
art,  drama,  movies,  tele¬ 
vision,  etc. 

• 

Lee  of  Davenport 
Buys  Minority  Interest 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  of  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  has  purchased  a  mi¬ 
nority  stock  interest  in  the  W.  J. 
Young  Company,  which  owns  the 
Clinton  Herald.  C.  Y.  Hancock, 
president  of  the  Clinton  Herald 
Co.,  said  Lee  had  bought  the 
shares  formerly  held  by  the  Not- 
man  family.  Control  of  the  com¬ 
pany  remains  with  heirs  of  the 
founders  of  the  Young  Co. 


Journal-American  Wins 
Two  Hears!  Trophies 


The  New  York  Journal- 
American  has  won  both  trophies 
in  the  1965  Hearst  Newspaper 
Writing  and  Photography  Con¬ 
tests. 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  the  J-A  was  awarded  “The 
Chief  Plaque,”  symbolizing  the 
“Best-Written  Paper  of  the 
Year,”  and  the  “John  Randolph 
Hearst  Memorial  Trophy”  for 
“Excellence  in  Newspaper  Pho¬ 
tography,”  among  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  In  the  writing  cate¬ 
gories  the  J-A  received  25 
First  Places  and  19  Honorable 
Mentions.  In  Photography,  the 
newspaper  received  9  First  and 
10  Honorable  Mentions. 

Runners-up  were  the  Boston 
Record- American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser  in  the  writing  con¬ 
test  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  in  the  photog¬ 
raphy  classes. 

Individual  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  who  won  in  the  eight 
writing  and  photography  cate¬ 
gories  were  awarded  cash 
prizes,  ranging  from  $300  for 
first  places;  $150  for  seconds 
and  $50  for  thirds. 

Winners  are  as  follows: 

features:  1st — Bill  Dun- 

cliffe,  Boston  Record  American, 
Sunday  Advertiser.  2nd  J. 
William  Joynes,  Baltimore 
News-American.  3rd — Marjorie 
Clapp,  San  Antonio  Light. 


HEADS  &  captions:  1st — 
Aaron  Schindler  and  Herman 
Michaelson,  J-A,  for  “Uncle 
Charley’s  Anti,”  2nd  —  John 
Ellis,  Baltimore  News-Ameri¬ 
can,  for  “Coles  Get  Tie  for 
Christmas.”  3rd  Don  Flynn, 
Boston  Record  American  for 
“LBJ  is  New  Grandpup.” 

humorous-light: — Bruce  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  Record-American.  2nd — 
Ted  'Thackrey,  Jr.,  L.  A.  Herald- 
Examiner.  3rd  —  William  O’¬ 
Brien,  S.  F.  Examiner. 

sports:  1st — D.  Leo  Monahan, 
Record-American,  2nd  —  Stan 
Fischler,  J-A,  3rd — John  Owen, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

STRAIGHT  news:  1st — Alfred 
Robbins,  J-A  2nd — Lisa  Hobbs, 
S.  F.  Examiner.  3rd  —  Bill 
Duncliffe,  Record-American. 

NEWS  pictures:  1st  —  Mel 
Finkelstein,  J-A,  and  Frank 
Rutherford,  L.  A.  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer,  divide  1st  and  2nd  prize 
money.  3rd  —  Ray  Wallman, 
Record  American. 

feature  pictures:  1st — Milt 
Martinez,  L.  A.  Herald  Exam¬ 
iner.  2nd — Kevin  Cole,  Record 
American.  3rd — Harvey  Belgin, 
San  Antonio  Light. 

SPORTS  pictures:  1st  — 
Charles  Doherty,  S.  F.  Exam¬ 
iner.  2nd — Robert  Osborne,  San 
Antonio  Light;  3rd — Jo  Rustan, 
L.  A.  Herald  Examiner. 


Fol  Measure 
Advances  in 
Congress 

Washington 

The  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Sub¬ 
committee  has  voted  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  S.  1160,  a  Federal 
Public  Records  Law,  be  reported 
favorably  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Govemment  Op¬ 
erations.  The  bill  will  be  referred 
to  the  Full  Committee  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

S.  1160,  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  Oct.  13,  1965,  was  approved 
by  the  Subcommittee  in  place  of 
H.R.  5012  (Moss)  and  22  similar 
House  bills.  Hearings  were  held 
on  the  House  bills  last  year.  The 
Senate  bill  contains  the  same 
public  records  provisions  as  the 
House  bills  but  adds  require¬ 
ments  for  publishing  official  rec¬ 
ords  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  of  1946. 

“This  legislation  is  the  end 
product  of  a  10-year  study  of 
government  information,”  Con¬ 
gressman  John  E.  Moss,  Sub¬ 
committee  Chairman,  said 
“When  this  measure  is  enacted 
into  law  it  will,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  nation’s  history, 
guarantee  the  people’s  right  to 
know  the  facts  of  government” 

S.  1160  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Edward  V.  Long  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  co-sponsored  by  21 
other  Senators. 

The  House  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  is  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Congressman 
William  L.  Dawson. 

For  the  first  time  it  would  put 
on  the  government  itself  the 
burden  of  proof  in  justification 
of  an  infonnation  denial.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  all  official  records  would  be 
declared  by  law  to  be  public. 

Specific  exemptions  would  be 
made  for  classified  or  security 
matters  and  for  specified  other 
categories  of  information  includ¬ 
ing  personnel  files,  commercial 
trade  secrets  and  investigative 
files  of  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies. 


Greeiispun,  Cooke 
Partners  in  CATV 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Hank  Greenspun,  publisher  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  and  Jack 
Kent  Cooke,  Los  Angeles  indus¬ 
trialist,  have  requested  permis¬ 
sion  to  operate  a  cable  television 
system  in  southern  Nevada. 
Cooke  would  own  51  percent  of 
the  new  firm ;  Greenspun,  44  per¬ 
cent  and  Las  Vegas  newsman  A1 
Cahlan,  five  percent. 
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iyr\l\{  LABOR  PRACTICE 

Guild’s  Embargo 
On  Copy  Is  Illegal 


Cleveland 

An  American  Newspaper 
Guild  local  has  been  found 
guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices. 
A  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  trial  examiner  ruled  that 
the  unfair  practices  arose  be¬ 
cause  its  members  had  refused 
to  handle  wire  service  copy  of 
the  New  Y'ork  Times  during  a 
strike  against  that  newspaper. 

The  Examiner,  Sidney  D.  H. 
Goldberg,  held  Cleveland  Local 
No.  1  of  the  ANG  had  created 
an  illegal  secondary  boycott 
with  the  objective  of  forcing  the 
Plain  Dealer  to  stop  doing 
business  with  the  Times. 

When  the  Guild  struck  the 
Times  (Sept.  16),  the  Cleveland 
local  notified  the  Plain  Dealer 
management  its  members  had 
voted  not  to  handle  Times  copy 
“for  the  duration  of  the  strike.” 
The  strike  lasted  until  Oct.  11. 

Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
brought  a  complaint  of  unfair 
labor  practices  as  a  result. 

The  Examiner’s  recommended 
order  requiring  the  guild  to 
cease  and  desist  from  engaging 
in  any  action  to  cause  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  cease  doing  business 
with  Times  Sales  Inc.  is  before 
the  Board  for  consideration. 

Daily  Volume 

In  his  review  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Goldberg  noted  that  a  daily 
issue  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  at  the 
time  of  the  complaint,  carried 
from  74  to  115  column-inches  of 
material  received  from  the 
Times  Service — even  more  on 
days  of  important  national  or 
international  events.  The  normal 
amount  of  non-advertising  ma¬ 
terial  was  180  columns,  each  22 
inches  in  length,  and  the  true 
“news” — reports  of  recent  occur¬ 
rences — occupied  from  30  to  50 
columns.  About  half  of  this  space 
—440  column-inches — was  ma¬ 
terial  received  from  outside 
Cleveland. 

The  Guild  admitted  that  it 
took  “concerted  action”  to  as¬ 
sure  that  its  members  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
would  not  handle  Times  wire 
copy  as  long  as  its  sister  local 
in  New  York  was  engaged  in  a 
strike  against  the  Times. 

The  Examiner  concluded  from 
the  evidence  that  the  telegraph 
editor’s  refusal  to  process  Times 
copy,  in  competition  with  other 
wire  copy,  would  render  it  use¬ 
less  in  the  publisher’s  office. 


Mr.  Goldberg  carried  the  proc¬ 
ess  a  step  further  and  observed: 
“Even  if  the  telegraph  editor  did 
send  a  Times  story  to  the  copy 
desk  because,  for  example,  it  was 
the  only  one  on  the  subject,  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  assistant  news  editor 
to  assign  it  to  one  of  the  copy 
editors,  for  editing  and  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  headline,  would 
preclude  its  use.  If  the  copy 
chief,  however,  did  so  assign  it, 
a  refusal  by  the  copy  editor  to  do 
the  necessary  w'ork  on  the  Times 
material  would  still  preclude  its 
use.” 

‘.Sheer  .Sophistry’ 

To  the  Guild’s  argument  that 
the  Publisher  could  have  had 
“exempted”  personnel — the  news 
editor  and  the  night  managing 
editor — handle  the  Times  copy, 
Mr.  Goldberg  replied:  “This 
must  be  regarded  as  sheer 
sophistry,  without  any  reason¬ 
able  basis  in  fact.  Only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  columns  of 
James  Reston  (and  the  one  sub- 
.stitute  by  Tom  Wicker)  could — 
and  did — the  Publisher  circum¬ 
vent  the  Guild’s  embargo.  Since 
these  two  or  three  columns  each 
w’cek  could  easily  be  set  aside  by 
the  office  boy,  they  do  not  com¬ 
pete  for  publication  with  other 
material  and  they  require 
neither  editing  nor,  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  sense,  headlines.” 

The  Guild’s  action,  the  Exam¬ 
iner  found,  amounted  to  a  par¬ 
tial  strike  against  the  publisher. 
An  object  of  the  “restraint  and 
coercion”  was  to  force  the  Plain 
Dealer  to  cease  doing  business 
with  the  Times.  This,  the  Exam¬ 
iner  held,  violated  Section  8(b) 
(4)  (ii)  (B)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

• 

Skinner  Joins  Staff 
Of  Educational  Council 

Washington 

Frank  D.  Skinner,  director  of 
public  relations  at  Chatham  Col¬ 
lege,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  staff  associate  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 
He  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  journalism 
school  in  1947  and  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  news  editor  for  sever¬ 
al  Oklahoma  newspapers  before 
joining  the  staff  of  the  news 
bureau  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1953.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  university  news  editor  at 
Michigan  State  in  1956  and  went 
to  Chatham  College  in  1963. 


KATHY  DIBELL,  was  induced  by 
AP  General  Sports  Editor  Ted 
Smits  to  join  his  staff  in  New  York 
after  she  had  worked  for  four 
years  in  AP's  Indianapolis  and 
Baltimore  bureaus  and  on  the  New 
York  desk  of  AP  Newfeatures. 
She's  a  journalism  graduate  of 
Indiana  University  who  has  had 
two  years  of  graduate  study  of 
Russian  language  and  history. 
Since  leaving  college  she  has 
traveled  extensively  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Kathy  is  a  blue-eyed 
brunette. 


Ataiita  J-Stu(lent 
Wins  $2,500  Grant 

Mike  Davies,  a  Journalism 
.senior  at  Georgia  State  College 
in  Atlanta,  has  been  aw'arded  a 
$2,500  Lloyd  Hollister  Fellow¬ 
ship  for  graduate  study  at 
Northwestern  University.  A  21- 
year-old  Journalism  major,  he 
will  enter  Northwestern  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  work  toward  a 
Master  of  Science  in  Journalism 
degree.  Now  he  is  employed  by 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  on  the 
state  desk.  Before  that  he  was 
general  assignment  and  police 
reporter  for  the  Savannah  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  w^orked  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Atlanta 
Times. 

• 

No  More  Deadlines 

Bangor,  Me. 

Lorin  L.  (Doc)  Arnold, 
political  writer  for  the  Bangor 
Daily  News,  is  retiring  April 
30  to  “get  away  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  deadlines.”  He  has  been 
in  the  business  for  43  years  and 
has  covered  the  political  scene 
for  the  Daily  News  for  the  past 
19  years. 

• 

Station  News  Editor 

Sacramento 

McClatchy  Broadcasting  has 
named  D.  Clark  Biggs  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  television  station  KOVR, 
Channel  13,  Stockton-Sacramen- 
to  (Calif.)  He  joined  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  organization  in  1957  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 


Guild  Wins 
Strike  Paper 
‘Experience’ 

Time  spent  producing  a 
“strike”  newspaper  has  been 
ruled  as  allowable  in  calculating 
“length  of  experience”  in  a  case 
involving  four  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Youngstown  (0.) 
Vindicator. 

Arbiter  Peter  Di  Leone  upheld 
the  contention  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Newspaper  Guild  that  time 
worked  by  striking  employes  of 
the  Vindicator  for  an  interim 
publication  sponsored  and  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  union  must  be 
credited  by  the  publisher  as 
“experience.” 

The  guild  struck  the  Vindica¬ 
tor  between  Aug.  18,  1964,  and 
April  13,  1965.  The  newspaper 
published  during  the  strike. 

Published  by  Guild 

The  month  after  the  strike 
began,  the  guild  began  publish¬ 
ing  the  Steel  Valley  News  and 
continued  publication  until  the 
strike  ended.  A  number  of  Vin¬ 
dicator  employes  worked  for  it. 
Among  them  were  the  four 
grievants  in  the  case,  w'ho  re¬ 
turned  to  work  at  the  Vindicator 
after  the  strike  ended. 

At  the  time  of  the  strike,  none 
of  the  grievants  had  completed 
the  entire  service  progression 
required  for  entitlement  to  the 
top  scale  for  their  jobs. 

The  Vindicator  contended  the 
individuals’  service  dates  should 
be  adjusted  so  as  not  to  give 
credit  for  time  the  grievants 
were  on  strike,  meaning  they 
would  have  to  serve  the  full 
quota  of  time  for  the  Vindicator 
to  gain  the  next  higher  mini¬ 
mum  listed  in  the  contract  for 
their  particular  jobs. 

Meaning  of  Contract 

The  company  further  main¬ 
tained  that  the  contract  itself 
suggested  an  obvious  purpose  in 
applying  credits  for  step-ups, 
namely  that  the  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  its  reporters  required 
ability,  the  degree  of  which  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  classification 
and  familiarity  with  the  methods 
and  policies  of  the  Vindicator 
and  no  other,  and  that  profici¬ 
ency  in  applying  such  ability 
and  methods  and  policies  was 
directly  related  to  the  practice 
the  employe  had  had  on  the  job 
with  the  Vindicator. 

The  union  argued  that  time 
spent  working  on  the  temporary 
paper  should  be  regarded  from 
a  rating  point  of  view  as  experi¬ 
ence  of  regular  employment  in 
comparable  work. 
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EEOC  Revisions  Reduce 
Glassification  Problems 

By  Stan  Finsness. 

CAM,  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin 


After  what  is  considered  to 
be  a  “fair  and  honest  effort”,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportun¬ 
ity  Commission  has  revised  its 
thinking  regarding  the  inv’olve- 
ment  of  newspapers  and  other 
media  in  their  handling  of  help 
wanted  advertisements  for 
males  and  females. 

An  EEOC  spokesman  said: 
“We  are  no  longer  asking 
that  newspapers  run  ‘disclaimer 
boxes’,  and  it  is  our  feeling  now 
that  separate  male  or  female 
classification  headings  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  hire  a  male  or  female. 
The  classified  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  most  coopera¬ 
tive  in  helping  us  work  on  this 
knotty  problem,  but  we’ve 
found  our  previous  approach 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ad¬ 
minister.  It  is  now  our  opinion 
that  the  responsibility  rests 
wholly  with  the  advertiser,  and 
we  expect  to  proceed  on  this 
basis.” 

‘Jobs  of  Interest’ 

The  EEOC  did  indicate,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  would  prefer  to 
see  the  male-female  classifica¬ 
tions  run  as  one  column  where 
practicable,  or  that  the  headings 
read  “Jobs  of  Interest — Men” 
and  “Jobs  of  Interest — Women”. 

Precisely,  the  new  guidelines 
— they  become  law  once  they 
have  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Register — state:  “Help  wanted 
advertising  may  not  indicate  a 
preference  based  on  sex  unless 
a  bona  fide  occupational  quali¬ 
fication  makes  it  lawful  to 
specify  male  or  female. 

“Advertisers  covered  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  may 
place  advertisements  for  jobs 
open  to  both  sexes  in  columns 
classified  by  publishers  under 
‘Male’  or  ‘Female’  headings  to 
indicate  that  some  occupations 
are  considered  more  attractive 
to  persons  of  one  sex  than  the 
other.  In  such  cases,  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  consider  only  the 
advertising  of  the  covered  em¬ 
ployer  and  not  headings  used  by 
publishers.” 

*  *  * 

SUPERVISOR 

Dorothy  Livengood  has  been 
promoted  to  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  telephone  room  supervisor 
at  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Jack  Heller,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  Mrs. 
Livengood  was  first  employed  by 
this  newspaper  in  1945  in  the 
classified  copy  control  depart¬ 
ment. 

• 

CAM  Heyse  Promoted 
To  Ass’t  Ad  Manager 

Milwaukee 

Warren  J.  Heyse,  classified 
adv’ertising  manager  of  the 
Journal  Company  since  1959,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  advertising 
manager. 

Executive  changes  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  K.  Clarke, 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
manager.  The  Journal  Company 
publishes  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  other  changes: 

Promotion  of  Joe  Batteiger  to 
manager  of  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department  from  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager. 

Promotion  of  Fred  V.  Gabriel 
to  manager  of  the  classified  ad- 
v'ertising  department  from  as¬ 
sistant  classified  advertising 
manager. 

Resignation  of  Richard  Trow¬ 
bridge  as  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  become  director  of  sales 
and  advertising  with  Norfolk- 
Portsmouth  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  the  Ledger-Star,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

• 

Joins  Agency  Staff 

Philadelphia 

Edmund  C.  Glowka,  former 
newspaper  editor,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Ringold/ 
Kalish  and  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia  advertising  agency,  as  a 
writer.  He  was  news  bureau 
manager  and  makeup  editor  for 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  and  a  regional  editor  for 
the  Bucks  County  Times. 

• 

W-G  Adds  2 

Ward-Griffith  Company,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  announces 
the  addition  of  W.  Stewart  Win- 
dle,  formerly  of  Kelly-Smith 
Company,  to  its  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fice  staff,  and  Thomas  W.  Hig¬ 
gins,  formerly  in  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  to  the  sales 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  office. 


Powers  Daley 


Frank  B.  Powers 
Made  Assistant 
To  Mark  Ferree 

Frank  B.  Powers,  business 
manager  of  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  since  1956,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general 
business  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  April  2 
by  Mark  Ferree,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  business 
manager. 

Mr.  Powers,  53,  will  join  the 
general  management  at  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  on 
May  1. 

Mr.  Ferree  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Roger  A.  Daley, 
43,  to  be  business  manager  of 
the  News-Sentinel.  He  had  been 
advertising  manager  of  that 
newspaper  since  1956. 

Mr.  Powers  has  spent  27  years 
with  the  News-Sentinel,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
starting  in  1939  in  the  national 
advertising  department.  In 
World  War  II  he  served  for  four 
years  in  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
advancing  from  private  to 
captain. 

Mr.  Powers  was  the  first  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Knoxville  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Knoxville 
Rotary  Club,  Knoxville  City 
Club,  and  Downtown  Knoxville 
Association, 

Born  in  Knoxville,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  1934.  He  and  his 
wife,  Ann,  have  two  sons,  Frank 
Jr.,  21,  and  Arthur,  19,  both 
students  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Daley,  who  was  born  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  News-Sentinel 
in  1946  following  four  years  of 
World  War  II  service  with  the 
Marines  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Daley  and  his  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  have  a  son,  William,  19, 
who  is  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

• 

Bahamas  Rep 

John  H.  Perry  Associates, 
Inc.,  will  be  national  advertising 
representative  for  the  Nasscuu 
Gvxurdian,  a  daily  and  weekend 
newspaper  published  in  the 
Bahamas. 


‘Keys’  to  Reno 
Growth  Given 

Reno,  Nev. 

Keys  to  the  Reno  market  are 
described  in  a  26-page  bookbt 
reporting  the  fast  growth  pace 
of  the  ai-ea  and  showing  how 
the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  and 
Nevada  State  Journal  are  pac¬ 
ing  that  expansion. 

The  continued  surge  is  re¬ 
flected  by  new  15-  and  17-story 
buildings,  the  construction  of  a 
Sears  store  with  147,000  square 
feet  of  space,  the  near  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  14-outlet  Park  Lane 
Center  and  purchase  of  a  58- 
acre  site  for  a  Montgomery 
Ward  development. 

In  meeting  the  growth  of  an 
area  which  draws  an  estimated 
7,381,000  visitors  annually  the 
Reno  Newspapers  Inc.,  have 
boosted  circulations  by  nearly 
25  percent  and  linage  by  33.9 
percent  in  five  years,  the  booklet 
states. 

This  has  brought  the  Reno 
Evening  Gazette  to  a  53,798 
afternoon  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  morning  Nevada 
State  Journal  to  40,496. 

The  booklet  is  available  from 
Albert  D.  Conton,  advertising 
director,  or  from  Nelson  Roberts 
&  Associates,  representatives. 

• 

Takes  Job  at  College 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Louis  Bonnette,  former  sports 
writer  in  the  Lake  Charles 
(La.)  bureau  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  pub¬ 
lications  at  McNeese  State  Col¬ 
lege  here. 


MARY  WELLS  it  president  of  th» 
newly  formed  advertising  agency 
of  Well,  Rich,  Greene.  She  and 
her  partners,  Richard  Rich  and 
Stewart  Greene,  resigned  re¬ 
cently  from  Jack  Tinker  4 
Partners.  Mrs.  Wells  was  senior 
partner  in  charge  of  building 
creative  services.  She  was  with 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  for  seven 
years. 
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FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


Banks  Will  Raise  Ads 


To  $262  Million  in  ^66 


NOT  MANY  NEWSPAPER  AD  SALESMEN  call  on  their  accounts 
in  a  chauffeur-driven  Rolls  Royce.  But  Forrest  Rand  of  the  Miami 
Herald  did  .  .  .  for  one  day.  The  use  of  the  sleek  auto  was  top 
prize  in  a  contest  among  retail  advertising  salesmen.  It  was  quite 
an  experience,  although  Rand  admitted  that  he  would  probably 
have  gotten  more  work  done  during  the  day  without  the  big  car 
and  driver.  "After  all,  there's  no  explanation  necessary  when  you're 
driving  a  compact  model,"  he  philosophized. 


A  $34  million  increase  over 
la.st  year  in  commercial  bank 
advertising  expenditures  is  being 
predicted  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

Based  on  4,931  replies  to  its 
21st  annual  national  survey,  the 
association  estimates  that  total 
advertising  investments  for  all 
commercial  banks  in  this  country 
should  hit  the  $262  million  mark 
in  1966  with  newspapers  collect¬ 
ing  36^  of  this  dollar  outlay. 


Favorite  Mediiini 


Phone  Calls 
Gain  Linage 
From  Afar 


St.  PETEaiSBiiRG,  Fla. 

Jack  Whetstone,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent,  reported  to 
the  Profit  Sharing  Information 
meeting  recently  how  $150  worth 
of  telephone  calls  produced 
$3,500  in  new  business  and  is 
still  building  linage  in  a  new 
classification. 

In  1964  Honeywell  lost  a  gov¬ 
ernment  contract  and  had  to  lay 
off  400  people. 

Lee  Massel,  phone  room  super¬ 
visor,  asked  permission  to  make 
a  few  phone  calls  to  other  elec¬ 
tronic  plants  throughout  the 
country  to  point  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  placing  ads  in  Times 
and  Independent  “help  wanted” 
columns  aimed  at  the  people 
Honeywell  released. 

She  sold  $3,500  worth  of  high 
rate,  out-of-town  help  wanted 
advertising. 

“This  stimulated  our  interest 
in  a  ‘national  employment’  cate¬ 
gory,”  Mr.  Whetstone  said. 

“The  new  category  moved 
along  slowly  until  November  and 
then  really  boomed,”  he  said. 
The  last  seven  months  have  more 
than  doubled  the  preceding  seven 
months  in  linage  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 


From  August  of  1965  through 
February  of  1966,  114,949  lines 
were  carried. 

Mr.  Whetstone  said  other 
newspapers  are  gaining  in  this 
category,  too,  as  competition 
becomes  keener  for  qualified 
people. 

He  cited  a  help-wanted  ad  in 
the  Rose  Bowl  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  which  ran  over 
eight  pages  for  one  advertiser. 
It  brought  in  $65,000,  he  said. 

Classified  has  produced  a 
folder  explaining  the  advantages 
of  Times  and  Independent  ads 
to  out-of-town  employers.  It  has 
been  circulated  widely. 

The  Classified  Department 
makes  it  a  point  to  call  visiting 
interviewers  to  ask  what  kind 
of  response  they  had  to  their 
ads. 

“They  like  this  show  of  inter¬ 
est  and  it  makes  them  better 
friends  of  ours,”  Mr.  Whetstone 
said. 


As  has  been  the  case  since  the 
inception  of  this  continuing 
study  in  1946,  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  bankers’  favorite 
advertising  medium.  Specialties, 
calendars,  direct  mail,  radio, 
posters,  outdoor  billboards,  tele¬ 
vision,  movie  theaters,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  bus  and  car  cards 
follow  in  that  order  as  the 
bankers’  other  media  choices. 

The  bankers  apparently  “prac¬ 
tice  what  they  preach”  because 
in  reply  to  the  question  which 
asked  them  to  disclose  for  the 
first  time  the  percentage  of  their 
advertising  budget  allocated  to 
each  medium,  new’spapers  again 
led  the  list. 

The  following  are  the  aggre¬ 
gate  figures  reported  by  the 
ABA  showing  percentage  of  ad 
budget  allocations:  Newspapers, 
35.89c>;  radio,  13.7%;  special¬ 
ties,  11%;  direct  mail,  10%; 
calendars,  10% ;  outdoor  bill¬ 
boards,  5.9%  ;  television,  3.6%  ; 
posters,  2.7  % ;  movie  theaters, 
1.1%;  magazines,  1%;  bus  and 
car  cards,  0.5% ;  and  all  other, 
4.7%. 


following: 

Under  $1  million  .  .$  1,087 

$1  to  $5  million  ....  2,920 

$5  to  $10  million  . . .  6,567 

$10  to  $25  million  . .  14,513 

$25  to  $75  million  . .  36,607 

Over  $75  million  . .  322,741 
The  ABA  asked  the  banks  to 
indicate  what  services  will  be 
emphasized  in  their  advertising 
and  the  replies  received  showed 
regular  checking,  auto  loans, 
savings-thrift,  full  service  bank¬ 
ing,  and  personal  loans  getting 
the  most  frequent  mentions. 
However,  in  terms  of  budget  al¬ 
locations,  auto  loans  led  with  a 
17.1%  share,  followed  by  regrular 
checking  and  savings-thrift  with 
13.4%  and  11.1%  respectively. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the 
banks  agreed  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  advertising  job  to  be 
done  was  to  sell  the  advantages 
of  dealing  with  a  commercial 
bank  for  specific  and  complete 
financial  services,  while  12.3% 
thought  the  public  should  be 
educated  about  money  and  bank¬ 
ing  through  informative  adver¬ 
tising  and  another  7.5%  thought 
savings  and  thrift  should  be 
sold  with  aggressive  advertising. 
The  larger  banks,  according  to 
the  ABA,  gave  slightly  more  em¬ 
phasis  to  savings  and  thrift  than 
to  educating  the  public  about 
money  and  banking. 

Another  interesting  finding  in 
this  survey  was  that  an  esti¬ 
mated  94%  of  all  commercial 
banks  in  this  country  invest 
their  money  in  advertising. 


Early  ‘Millionth  Ad’ 

Los  Angeles 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lished  its  millionth  classified  ad 
of  1966  on  March  28 — the  earli¬ 
est  date  that  the  Times  or  any 
other  newspaper  has  ever 
reached  this  figure. 


Average  Expenditures 


Santa  Barbara  N-P 
Moves  to  Katz  Agency 


7-Col.  Front  Page 

The  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  is  now  using  seven  col¬ 
umns  instead  of  eight,  allowing 
much  more  white  space  between 
columns,  for  the  front  page. 


The  $262  million  sum  repre¬ 
sents  a  new  high  and  the  i6th 
successive  time  in  which  expen¬ 
ditures  have  increased.  A  total 
of  13,349  questionnaires  were 
sent  out  and  of  the  4,931  banks 
that  responded,  2,230  said  they 
planned  to  spend  more  in  1966; 
697  said  they  will  spend  less; 
and  1,532  said  they  would  spend 
about  the  same  this  year. 

The  average  expenditures  by 
banks,  which  were  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  deposits,  showed  the 


The  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press  will  switch  May  1 
from  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.  to  the 
newspaper  division  of  the  Katz 
Agency  Inc.  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  representation. 

The  newspaper,  which  is 
owned  by  Robert  McLean  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  37,- 
000  circulation  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  In  1965  it  published  1,245,- 
972  lines  of  national  advertising. 

Santa  Barbara  gives  Katz  15 
markets  in  California. 


i 

i 


I 
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CATV  Debate  Weighs 
Advertising  Effect 


Chicago 

I  Controversial  CATV  (com¬ 
munity  antenna  tv)  was  worked 
over  by  its  supporters,  its  de¬ 
tractors  and  middle-roaders 
during  a  day-long  seminar  of 
the  Broadcast  Advertising  Club 
of  Chicago  recently. 

I  A  highly-interested  crowd  of 
more  than  500  persons  turned 
!  out.  Members  of  the  BAC  were 
eager  to  learn  the  system’s 
marketing  implications.  Others 
wanted  to  hear  what  all  the 
shooting  is  about. 

Issues  in  question  had  become 
increasingly  important  with  a 
recent  FCC  decision  which 
places  certain  restrictions  on 
CATV  effective  April  18. 

The  commission  declared  in 
its  decision  that  if  CATV  is 
permitted  to  expand  into  the 
top  100  markets  the  prospects 
for  a  fourth  network  and  for  in¬ 
dependent  uhf  stations  will  di¬ 
minish. 

FCC  Takes  Jurisdiction 

Through  its  decision,  the  FCC 
took  jurisdiction  over  all  forms 
of  CATV  except  for  master  an¬ 
tenna  systems  for  apartment 
houses  or  systems  with  fewer 
than  50  subscribers. 

Hearings  would  be  necessary 
before  CATV  would  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  bring  out-of-town  signals 
into  the  top  100  markets.  It 
would  have  to  be  shown  that 
extensions  would  be  consistent 
i  with  the  public  interest. 

The  case  for  the  antenna 
system  was  argued  by  Frank 
Thompson  of  the  National  Com¬ 
munity  Television  Association. 

Philosophy  of  the  CATV  in¬ 
dustry  and  NCTA,  he  said,  is 
that  “we  believe  the  total  spec¬ 
trum  and  all  the  airwaves  be¬ 
long  ...  to  the  public  .  .  . 
regardless  of  where  he  happens 
I  to  be  or  live,  and  when  a  com- 
I  mercial  broadcaster  is  allowed 
I  to  use  any  part  of  the  spectrum 
for  commercial  broadcast  use 
1  and  private  profit,  the  public 
has  the  right  to  receive  that 
I  broadcast  signal,  if  he  can,  by 
whatever  means  he  chooses  to 
employ,  or  has  at  his  disposal. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  a 
person  who  happens  to  live  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  or  Los 
Angeles  has  any  God-given,  or 
FCC  granted,  or  allocation  table 
right  to  receive  more  channels 
or  a  greater  choice  of  program- 
I  ming  than  any  other  person  in 
1  the  country  has  ...  if  the  tech¬ 
nical  means  are  available  to 
bring  that  multiplicity  of  chan- 
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nels  and  programming  to  him 
.  .  .  and  if  he  is  willing  and 
chooses  to  pay  for  that  service. 

Believe  FCC  Limited 

“We  believe  that  is  is  only 
in  a  case  where  it  can  be  proven 
that  such  a  reception  service 
will  preclude  or  destroy  local 
broadcast  service  that  the  FCC 
should  be  concerned  about  the 
matter.” 

On  that  broad  base,  Mr. 
Thompson  noted  the  four  major 
points  of  contention : 

The  CATV  industry  and 
NCTA  strongly  contest  the 
right  of  the  FCC  to  assume  or 
assert  jurisdiction  over  all 
CATV  without  first  having  that 
authority  granted  to  it  by  con¬ 
gress. 

Non-duplication  of  “B”  grade 
stations  is  unnecessary,  ex¬ 
tremely  burdensome,  and,  if 
practiced  at  all,  should  only  be 
after  an  evidentiary  hearing  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

CATV  protests  the  “freeze” 
or  restriction  from  the  top  100 
markets. 

Protests  the  FCC’s  seeking  of 
legislation  which  will  preclude 
program  origination  by  CATV. 

No  Expert  on  Staff 

Mr.  Thompson  said  there  is 
not  a  single  CATV  expert  on 
the  FCC  staff  nor  a  single  de¬ 
partment  devoted  to  the  system. 
He  charged  the  FCC  with  being 
arbitrary  and  asserting  control 
over  broadcast  reception  “for 
the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  communications  in  this 
country.” 

Confident  that  the  courts  will 
not  sustain  the  FCC  order,  Mr. 
Thompson  said  that  while  the 
industry  is  not  opposed  to 
proper  regulation,  it  is  violently 
opposed  to  “regulation  by 
bureaucratic  decree  rather  than 
by  law.” 

As  for  the  “B”  grade  station 
question,  Mr.  Thompson  assailed 
as  paradoxical  the  situation 
where  the  FCC  “uses  as  the 
basis  for  its  reasoning  behind 
these  particular  rules  its  fear 
that  CATV  will  fractionalize 
the  audiences  of  “B”  grade  sta¬ 
tions.  Yet  .  .  .  this  very  same 
commission  has  granted  tall 
tower  construction  permits  to 
these  very  same  stations  so  that 
their  signals  now  overlap  and 
completely  fractionalize  each 
other’s  market.  They  now  dupli¬ 
cate  each  other’s  programming 
and  advertise  the  same  program 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same 


newspaper  in  the  same  town 
(Rochester,  Minn.). 

Ad  Business  Affected 

The  100  market  “freeze”  per¬ 
haps  has  the  most  significance 
to  the  advertising  business,  Mr. 
Thompson  declared. 

The  basis  for  the  FCC’s  con¬ 
cern  in  these  markets  “appar¬ 
ently  is  the  alleged  impact  on 
growth  of  uhf  and  the  possible 
transition  of  CATV  in  wired 
pay  tv  systems.” 

Mr.  Thompson  accused  the 
FCC  of  blundering  and  ignoring 
the  population  explosion.  He 
stated : 

“The  marketers  of  tv  adver¬ 
tising  here  today  and  all  others 
concerned  could  put  to  good  use 
20,  30,  or  40  or  even  more  chan¬ 
nels  in  metropolitan  Chicago 
alone,  but  we  all  know  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  Chicago  can 
ever  have  more  channels  as¬ 
signed  to  it. 

He  said  adequate  tv  time 
is  not  available  for  agencies  and 
their  clients  because  the  bulk  is 
used  by  national  or  regional  or 
large  corporate  accounts  and  no 
tv  time  is  available  to  the  small- 
business  man. 

“As  a  broadcast  tv  adver¬ 
tiser,”  he  asserted,  you  have  had 
it.  The  only  thing  you  can  do 
is  charge  more  money  for  the 
time  you  have  available,  because 
there  just  is  no  more  room  up 
there  for  broadcast  sigrnals. 
Will  the  commission  or  Con¬ 
gress  allow  you  to  double  or 
triple  the  number  of  commer¬ 
cials  in  an  hour?  That  will  be 
the  day.” 

Willard  E.  Walbridge,  general 
manager  of  KTRK-tv,  Houston, 
and  a  member  of  the  Future  of 
Broadcasting  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  said  “we  did  not  set 
out  to  wreck  CATV  .  .  .  but 
are  determined  that  they  be 
regulated  to  that  minimum  ex¬ 
tent  which  would  allow  them,  as 
a  supplemental  service,  to  fit  in¬ 
to  the  orderly  and  established 
patterns  of  free  broadcasting. 
To  do  less  would  imperil  the 
free  system  and  to  irretrievably 
damage  public  interest. 

Calling  CATV  timing  perfect, 
Mr.  Walbridge  said  “they  took 
the  programs  of  the  free  in¬ 
dustry  and  wired  them  into 
homes  that  we  were  not  reach¬ 
ing  satisfactorily.  Thus,  they 
performed  a  good  and  supple¬ 
mental  service,  and  fulfilled  a 
public  need  and  desire  to  the 
extent  that  some  of  the  public 
was  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Started  To  Compete 

“Emboldened,”  he  said,  “CA¬ 
TV  began  to  move  out  of  the 
fringe  areas  right  into  the 
towns  and  then  the  cities.  They 
started  to  compete  with  the  local 


stations  and  thus  with  the  free 
industry  that  had  spawned  their 
service  in  the  first  place. 

“Today  they  boast  more  than 
two  million  connections,  and 
they  say  that  this  is  only  the 
beginning.  They  seek  to  bring 
into  every  market  as  many  sig¬ 
nals  as  their  channel  capacity 
permits.  On  these  channels  they 
would  provide  10  or  15  pro¬ 
grams,  a  dozen  radio  signals,  a 
shopping  report  with  an  elec¬ 
tronic  collection  system  and 
even  a  morning  newspaper  via 
high  speed  facsimile. 

“In  the  new  wired  era,  the 
public  would  pay  for  it  all  in 
cold,  hard  cash  and  this  is  the 
basic  moral  issue  underlying  the 
whole  controversy.  Does  this 
vision  of  such  a  future  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public?  We  say  it  does  not.” 

Regulation  Needed 

Dwight  W.  Martin,  chairman 
of  the  NAB  committee  on  the 
future  of  broadcasting,  said  the 
NAB’s  opinion  is  that  the  “un¬ 
trammeled  g^rowth  of  CATV 
should  and  must  be  contained 
by  regulation,  so  that  its  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  channeled 
along  the  lines  of  its  original 
concept — a  superior  television 
reception  service.” 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D.,  Ind.) 
urged  a  cooling  off  period  to 
give  Congress  time  to  deliberate 
the  controversial  issues  and  he 
outlined  a  proposal  that  would 
permit  CATV  operators  to  orig¬ 
inate  some  limited  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  news  and  emergency 
warnings.  He  also  proposed 
limitations  insuring  that  CATV 
would  not  jeopardize  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  local  stations. 

Norman  E.  Cash,  president 
of  the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  said  a  CATV  concern 
is  the  possibility  of  their  be¬ 
coming  utilities  as  has  happened 
in  one  state;  another  is  the 
possible  move  of  telephone 
systems  into  CATV,  which  paid 
a  million  dollars  in  1964  to 
AT&T  for  its  lines. 

Seymour  Banks,  vicepresident 
of  Leo  Burnett  (Company,  said 
CATV  will  increase  current  tv 
audiences  and  “offer  benefits  to 
the  advertiser  because  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  both  the  geographic 
coverage  of  networks  and  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  audiences  to  specific  pro¬ 
grams. 

• 

Marks  Joins  Time 

Kenneth  Marks,  onetime  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  has  joined 
the  marketing  services  depart¬ 
ment  of  Time  magazine.  Mr. 
Marks  was  Eastern  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Incentive  magazine. 
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4  feature  for  our  times 


INNER 

WORLDS 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Davenport 

You  will  be  fascinated  by  these  confidential 
case  histories  from  the  notebook  of  an  eminent 
psychiatrist.  True-to-life  stories  which  strip  the  fear 
and  mystery  from  mental  illness. 

With  humor  and  compassion,  and  without  the 
psychiatric  mumbo-jumbo  so  often  associated  with 
his  profession,  Dr.  Davenport  shows  how  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  confused  and  distressed  have  been 
successfully  treated. 

Available  three  times  weekly  from 

CI)ronide  features  (Syndicate 


555  SUTTER  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  2  •  GArfield  1-1111 
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Shopper  Sold 
To  McClatchy 

San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Shipping 
News  resumed  publication 
March  25  under  the  ownership 
of  James  McClatchy,  grandson 
of  the  pioneer  editor  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee  who  was 
with  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee 
as  business  manager. 

But  the  son  of  the  late  Carlos 
McClatchy,  founder  of  the  Fres¬ 
no  (Calif.)  Bee,  emphasized  that 
the  operation  here  is  strictly  his 
personal  venture  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers. 

A  changed  format  marked 
the  publication’s  return  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  McClatchy, 
w’ho  describes  himself  as  bas¬ 
ically  a  former  reporter.  He 
was  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  McClatchy  Newspapers 
for  four  years  and  spent  more 
than  a  decade  on  the  editorial 
side  before  becoming  business 
manager  at  Modesto. 

The  paper  will  start  on  a 
weekly  basis  and  later  return 
to  the  semi-weekly  of  220,000 
copies  per  edition  here.  The  East 
Bay  edition  will  be  resumed 
after  operations  get  under  way. 

The  property  was  purchased 
from  the  15  retail  store  owners 
who  suspended  publication  of  the 
45-year-old  paper  Jan.  21. 

• 

Hi'Fi  Omist^ions 

The  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Ga¬ 
zette  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  list  of  newspapers 
carrying  preprinted  color  ads 
during  1965  which  was  published 
in  the  March  26  issue  of  E&P. 
J.  A.  Creasy,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gazette,  reports  his 
paper  ran  3  Hi-Fi  ads  last  year. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock,  also  should  have  been 
shown  in  the  Hi-Fi  listing.  The 
item  had  not  been  checked  off  in 
the  questionnaire  returned  by 
the  Gazette. 


LEGAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  aspects  of  newspaper  advertising 
were  discussed  at  the  spring  nteeting  of  the  Advertising  Executives 
Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Left  to  right,  seated — F. 
William  Dugan,  general  manager.  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland;  Francis 
L.  Dale,  publisher,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  Paul  R.  Gingher,  general 
counsel,  Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Standing:  Gordon  Gardner, 
AEA  president,  and  retail  ad  manager,  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
Citizen-Journal;  Harold  OhI,  secretary  and  retail  ad  manager, 
Youngstown  Vindicator,  and  John  Graham,  treasurer,  and  ad  director, 
Lorain  Journal.  Donald  Lance,  vicepresident,  and  ad  director, 
Wooster  Daily  Record,  was  unable  to  attend. 


Seallest  Award 
Goe8  to  Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News  was  chosen  as  the  first 
w’inner  of  the  Sealtest  merchan¬ 
dising  award. 

To  earn  the  Sealtest  Award 
of  Display  Excellence,  the  Star 
and  News  provided  store  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  Indianapolis  area 
with  pressmen’s  hats  made  with 
Sealtest  Hi-Fi  preprints;  called 
on  116  retail  outlets;  and  pub¬ 
lished  special  editorial  and  trade 
supplement  promotions  for  Seal- 
test. 

Paul  Grimes,  manager  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  for  the  Star  and 
News,  was  presented  a  plaque 
by  Wayne  Barker,  Sealtest  man¬ 
ager  in  Indianapolis. 

Sealtest  announced  last 
December  before  the  start  of  its 
Hi-Fi  campaign  that  awards  for 
merchandising  would  be  made 
to  a  newspaper  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  each  Sealtest  product 
promotion  (E&P,  Dec.  18.)  The 
award  to  the  Star  and  News 
was  for  merchandising  during 
January. 


Kraft’s  Award 

Houston 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has 
been  presented  with  Kraft  Foods 
Company’s  annual  award  for 
outstanding  merchandising  per¬ 
formed  in  1965  on  Kraft’s 
“prime  market  operation  im¬ 
pact”.  The  Chronicle  also  set  a 
record  for  roto  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  with  Kraft  Foods,  placing 
53  pages  of  Kraft  advertising  in 
the  Chronicle’s  “Texas”  maga¬ 
zine  during  1965. 


Tavern  Month 

Tavern  men  have  been  urged 
by  the  National  Licensed  Bever¬ 
age  Association  to  promote  Na¬ 
tional  Tavern  Month  in  May. 

National  Distillers,  which 
sponsors  the  program,  is  dis¬ 
tributing  a  film  which  suggests 
that  the  taverns  tell  the  public 
with  window  streamers  and  dis¬ 
plays,  and  advertise  in  the  local 
newspaper. 

National  Distillers’  program 
includes  newspaper  advertising. 


Career  Ads 
Open  Paths 
To  Students 


Iowa  City 

In  preparation  for  coming  to 
Iowa  to  interview  prospective 
.staff  members,  the  Booth  News¬ 
papers  of  Michigan  have  re¬ 
cently  been  running  a  series  of 
two-column  display  ads  in  the 
Daily  lotoan,  campus  newspaper 
at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

These  ads  have  talked  specific¬ 
ally  about  the  value  of  news- 
papering  as  a  career,  and  about 
the  rewards  which  newspapering 
offers  to  the  individual  journal¬ 
ist.  The  copy  has  been  direct  and 
it  has  good  reader  interest. 

“The  Booth  ads  serve  several 
purposes,”  said  Leslie  G. 
Moeller,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism.  “They  help  keep 
our  students  sold  on  journalism 
as  a  career;  since  our  students, 
like  most  journalism  students, 
are  rather  high  quality,  other 
departments  are  willing  to  try 
to  persuade  them  into  other 
fields.  Advertising  from  em¬ 
ployers  is  visible  evidence  that 
employers  are  interested;  I  am 
sure  it  helps  keep  students  in 
the  field  of  journalism. 

“These  ads  should  also  be 
helpful  with  students  who 
haven’t  made  a  career  choice,  but 
have  some  interest  in  journal¬ 
ism.  These  students  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  influenced  by  seeing  an 
employer  so  consistently  explain¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  his  field. 

“There  is  still  another  impact: 
students  not  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  career  get  added 
information  about  newspapers, 
and  about  careers  on  news¬ 
papers,  not  only  about  news¬ 
papers,  but  about  the  importance 
of  newspapers  to  society — infor¬ 
mation  which  will  give  these 
students  a  different  feeling  about 
what  newspapers  do  for  the 
society.” 


WHEN  IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE-(5  conditions) 

It  pays  to  advertise  when:  (1)  you  have  a  good  sales  story; 
(2)  it  is  well  told;  (3) — to  the  right  people;  (4) — at  the  right 
time;  (S) — at  a  reasonable  cost. 

That’s  what  CIRCULATION  ’66  (^ers  newspapers.  Space 
buyers  and  advertising  managers  use  our  864-page  annual 
analysis  of  newspaper  coverage  when  they  are  putting  together 
or  revising  newspaper  lists.  Your  ad  is  seen  when  your  market 
or  area  is  under  consideration  and  when  the  buyer  wants  to 
know  more  about  what  you  have  to  offer.  Your  ad  is  perfectly 
positioned  and  alive  for  a  full  12  months,  enjoying  continual 
desk-top  accessibility.  Every  newspaper  has  a  good  sales  story 
— it  pays  to  advertise. 

COPY  DEADLINE  IS  APRIL  25 

Send  your  space  reservation  now! 

Tom  Sinding,  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS,  INC., 
Box  182,  NORTHRELD,  ILLINOIS 


ADDITIONAL  , 

City 

Arkadelphia  (Ark.) 
Huntington  Park 

(Calif.)  . 

Lancaster  (Calif.) 
San  Leandro 

(Calif.)  . . 

Trinidad  (Colo.)  .. 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  . 

Twin  Falls  (Idaho) 


ANNUAL  LINAGE  REPORTS  (See  E4P,  April  2,  page  46) 

_  .Pul>-  .  Total  Display  Classl- 

Paper  lished  Linage  National  Local  fled  Legal 

.Siftings  Herald  (eexsat)  15.181,950  206,136  14,808.570  148,036  19,20 


Classi¬ 
fied  Legal 
148,036  19,201 


.Signal  . (e)  9.554,000  430.000  5,200.000  3.780.000  144,00# 

.Leader  Gazette  .(eexsat)  8,330,280  300.349  2,492,140  1,164,366  168,532 


Crowley  (La.)  . 

North  Attleboro 

(Mass.)  . . 

Carlsbad  (N.M.)  .. 
New  York  (N.Y.)  .. 

New  York  (N.Y.)  .. 
New  York  (N.Y.)  .. 


Borgor  (Tex.)  _ 

Brawnwood  (Tox.) 


.News  . (m)  4,904.564 

.Chronicle-News  . (e)  2,165.107 

.Democrat  . (S)  2,433,031 

Democrat  . (eSsatm)  8.866,887 

Total  .  11,299,918 

•  Times-News 

(All  DayASexsat)  10.698.386 
. DuBois  County 

Herald  . (e)  3.197.063 

Signal  . (e)  3,696,070 


.Chronicle  . (o) 

.Current  Argus  (eSexsat) 
.Womens  Wear 

Daily  . (dexsat) 

.Daily  News 

Record . (dexsat) 

.Home  Furnishings 

Dally  . (dexsat) 

■Jounal  . (eexsat) 

■  Constitution  t. 

Press  . (meSoxsat) 

.News- Herald  .(eSexsat) 
.Bulletin  . (eSaxsati 


395,318  3.107,916  1,193.066  208.2M 
.655,633  2.203.175  180,124  126,173 

62.124  1,842,609  478,934  49,364 

550.810  6.189,205  1.934,904  I9I,9<( 
612,934  8.631.814  2,413,838  241,332 

604.030  8.043.868  1,927,010  115.458 

235.725  2.761,165  139.630  60.537 

272.328  3.001,768  364,234  75.746 

231,000  5.419,440  803,450  26.811 

326,298  4.630.052  1,105,216  114,223 


6.129.962  9.1 
2.518,712 

21.886.996  I,! 
4,889.472 
4,972.629  : 


860.533  .  189.429  . 

232,876  207,200  203,182  10,854 

221,668  18.852,918  1,610,826  201.508 

225,848  3,753,078  900.284  10,262 

227,178  4,004,250  741,102  . 
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Harvest  a 
Bumper  Crop. 

Springfield  is  the  major  trading  center  for 
1 1  counties  and  427,154  people.  This  mar¬ 
ket  accounted  for  more  than  $550,000,000 
in  Retail  Sales  last  year.  Reap  your  share. 
Reach  the  market  through  the  Journal/ 
Register. 


and  Illinois  State  Register.  These  two  dy¬ 
namic  newspapers  thunder  your  advertising 
message  across  Springfield.  The  reverbera¬ 
tions  will  delight  you. 

Springfield  is  stimulating.  Its  stable  and 
prosperous  economy,  based  upon  agricul¬ 
ture,  diversified  industry,  government  pay¬ 
rolls  and  a  rapidly  growing  tourist  and 
convention  business  boasts  a  total  daily 
working  force  of  57,981  people.  Nationally 
known  firms  with  Springfield  plants  include 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills,  Allis-Chalmers  Co., 
Sangamo  Electric,  Illinois  Bell  and  the 
Franklin  Life  Insurance  Company.  Annual 
payrolls  from  these  companies  alone 
amount  to  60  million  dollars  a  year. 


we  are  not  selling 


Springfield,  Illinois 


we  don't  own  it, 
but  we  have  the 
vehicles  with  which 
you  can  influence  it. 


Springfield's  Economy 
is  Booming. 


3IUntit0  ^nurnal 


ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 


The  best  ammunition  you  can  use  to  reach 
Springfield,  Illinois— state  capital  and  eco¬ 
nomic  capital— is  the  Illinois  State  Journal 


Both  newspapers  are  ideal  vehicles  for  test 
campaigns,  offering  a  true  A-B  split  run 
for  both  black  and  white  or  color  ads. 


Effective  merchandising  cooperation  and 
ROP  color  available  to  advertisers. 


Represented  nationally 
by  Nelson  Roberts  & 
Associates,  Inc. 


^  Cofkn  Neu;spaf2£/(g 


16  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering 
Springfield.  Illinois— Northern  Illinois— Sac¬ 
ramento,  California— San  Diego,  California 
—and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the 
Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington 
Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  major  centers 
of  the  world. 
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AGENCY 

ITEMS 


CLYNE  MAXON  announced 
that  Richard  W.  Lueking  joined 
the  agency  as  a  vp  and  account 
supervisor  on  April  1,  upon 
completion  of  his  duties  at  East¬ 
ern  Air  Lines  where  he  was  vp 
of  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Leaking  will  head  the 
A.  E.  Staley  account  at  the 
agency. 

*  *  * 

NORMAN  CRAIG  &  KUMMEL 
has  elected  Sheldon  Boden,  an 
associate  media  director,  to  vice- 
president,  and  appointed  Henrj; 
Belber  an  associate  media  direc¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

PAPERT  KOENIG  LOIS  an¬ 
nounces  the  promotion  of  Elaine 
Art  to  assistant  media  super¬ 
visor  on  the  National  Airlines 
account. 

»  *  « 

GALBRAITH,  HOFFMAN  & 

ROGERS  Advertising  has 
named  Duncan  G.  Steck  director 
of  public  relations,  a  new  post. 
He  had  been  with  the  Chem- 
strand  Company,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  and  Women’s  Wear 
Daily. 

*  *  * 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  has 
been  assigned  Gorton’s  of 

Gloucester  retail  products  for 

consumer  and  trade  advertising 
and  product  publicity. 

•  *  • 

NEWMARK,  POSNER  & 
MITCHELL  has  been  retained 
by  the  Supreme  Sales  Company 
of  Brooklyn  to  prepare  a  3- 
month  campaign,  costing  $75,000 
in  metropolitan  area  papers. 

The  company  supplies  kitchens 
and  bathrooms. 

mm* 

BBDO  has  elected  Herbert  D. 
Maneloveg,  vicepresident  and 
media  director,  Richard  B.  White 
and  Bruce  Crawford,  both  vice- 
presidents  and  management 
supervisors,  to  the  board  of 
directors. 


TED  BATES  has  been  named 
by  Whitehall  Laboratories  to 
handle  the  advertising  for  four 
new  drug  products,  including  an 
analgesic  tablet  to  be  marketed 
shortly.  Bates  handles  adver¬ 
tising  for  Anacin. 

m  m  m 

FULLER  &  SMITH  &  ROSS 
has  transferred  Thomas  McKen¬ 
na  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York 
for  assignment  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the  CIT  Financial 
Corporation  account. 

*  *  * 

DURAND-SAPAN  was  named 
as  the  agency  for  Hunter 
whiskey  which  is  distributed  by 
Victor  Fischel  &  Company. 
Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard  is  the 
former  agency. 

*  *  * 

DANCER-FITZGER  ALD- 
SAMPLE  has  been  named  by 
Rival  Packing  Company  for 
Rival  dog  food.  The  account  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  due  to  product  conflict. 
*  *  ♦ 

CAMPBELL-EWALD,  New 
York,  whose  billings  more  than 
tripl^  to  over  $8  million  since 
becoming  an  autonomous  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Detroit-based  agency 
less  than  two  years  ago,  named 
C.  Stanton  H^rick  to  the  new 
post  of  director  of  account  serv¬ 
ices. 

*  «  * 

CAMPBELL-EWALD,  Detroit, 
promoted  Walter  B.  “Pete” 
Booth  to  senior  vp  and  gave  him 
greater  responsibility  on  the 
Chevrolet  account  he  has  served 
for  many  years.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  long-range  planning  and 
development  of  campaigns  and 
other  projects. 

*  *  * 

WEST  WEIR  &  BARTEL 

has  promoted  Peter  J.  Dalton  to 
media  director  and  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  He  was  formerly  associate 
media  director. 

*  *  * 

NEWMARK,  POSNER  & 
MITCHELL  has  been  assigned 
ARCS  Industries  Inc.,  Bronx, 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  why  Baltimore 

Department  Stores  place  | 

7S%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers!  | 

THE  SUNPAPERS  | 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY  I 

National  Rapraaantatl vaa;  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  *  Ormabaa 
New  York  San  Francisco.  Los  Anjeles.  Chicafo  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


N.  Y.  and  is  planning  the  initial 
campaign  in  industrial  publica¬ 
tions  and  newspapers  with  a 
budget  of  $150,000. 

•  a  * 

BBDO  has  been  awarded  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  ac¬ 
count,  effective  August  1.  The 
agency  will  handle  its  domestic 
and  Canadian  advertising. 

*  *  * 

GREY  ADVERTISING’S  net 
earnings  in  1965  were  $1,667,- 
567,  equal  to  $1.36  per  common 
share,  compared  with  year-ago 
earnings  of  $887,646  or  $.71  per 
share.  Gross  income  in  1965  was 
$18,561,159  against  $14,435,745 
in  1964.  Billings  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  totaled  $119,436,234  in 
1965,  an  increase  of  29%. 

*  *  * 

J.  WALTER  THOMPSON 
unveiled  a  1000-pound  bronze 
sculpture  by  Bruno  Lucchesi 
that  depicts  man’s  involvement 
in  mass  communications.  The 
three-figure  sculpture  is  located 
ill  the  lobby  of  the  Graybar 
Building,  home  of  the  agency 
in  New  York  since  1927, 

*  *  * 

FAIRFAX  INC.  has  added 
Hoffritz  Inc.,  a  retail  chain  of 
cutlery  stores  in  Greater  New 
York.  James  W.  Fishel  is  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

*  *  * 

CAMPBELL-EWALD  has  pro¬ 
moted  Ross  C.  Morgan  Jr.,  who 
now  serves  as  account  super¬ 
visor  for  the  agency’s  General 
Motors  Corp.  institutional  ad  ac¬ 
count  in  Detroit  to  vicepresident. 

*  m  * 

SUDLER  &  HENNESSEY  — 
Matthew  J.  Hennessey  has 
been  named  president  of  this 
agency  which  bills  an  estimated 
$20,000,000  in  1966.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  executive  vicepresident. 

*  * 

DuFINE  &  COMPANY,  New 
York — Philip  L.  Rose,  president 
of  Rose  &  Adams  Advertising, 
has  joined  this  agency  as  a  vice- 
president.  At  one  time  he  was 
retail  creative  director  at  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
mm* 

DOYLE  DANE  BERN  BACH 
(Canada)  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Volkswagen  Canada  account. 
DDB  handles  VW  advertising  in 
the  United  States,  Gennany, 
Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico. 

•  «  « 

CARSON/ROBERTS,  Los 
Angeles — Ted  Pearson,  former 
media  director  in  the  LA  office 
of  Wade  Advertising,  has  joined 
the  agency  as  assistant  media 
research  director.  The  agency 
will  open  an  office  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  about  March  15,  to 
service  Mattel  S.A.,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  marketing  ai-m  of  the  U.S. 
toymaker. 
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Living  Standards  Rise  ' 
In  California  Market 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Increasing  incomes  and  higher 
standards  in  the  Long  Beach 
market  are  reflected  in  the  14th 
Annual  Consumer  Analysis  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram. 

Home  ownership  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  with  74.2%  of  Long 
Beach-Lakewood- Signal  Hill 
families  owning  their  homes. 
Number  of  color  television  sets 
has  almost  doubled  in  the  past 
year,  from  10.2%  of  families 
owning  in  1965  to  19.2%  in  1966. 

The  percent  of  families  own¬ 
ing  more  than  one  car  has 
steadily  increased.  In  1963, 
slightly  over  32%  of  the  families 
owned  more  than  one  car.  In 
1966,  the  flgrure  amounts  to 
43.3%. 

The  frozen  food  market  has 
shown  decided  yearly  increases. 
Use  of  frozen  vegetables  in¬ 
creased  from  70.8%  in  1963  to 
73.6%  in  1966.  Frozen  dinners 
increased  from  31.0%  in  1963 
to  40.1%  this  year. 

The  83-page  Survey  lists  buy¬ 
ing  preferences  for  150  products 
and  services.  The  Survey  also 
supplies  a  profile  of  the  Long 
Beach  area  population.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Department 
of  the  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  or  from  its  representa¬ 
tives. 

• 

Olin  PR  Advisor 

Russell  A.  Pendergast  has 
been  named  public  relations  ad¬ 
visor  for  the  Aluminum  and 
Brass  Divisions  of  Olin  Mathie- 
son  Chemical  Corporation.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
an  editor  of  Engineering  & 
Mining  Journal.  Before  that  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

• 

On  Tennis  Account 

Barkas  &  Shalit  Inc.,  public 
relations  and  sports  promotion 
specialists,  has  been  retained  as 
counsel  to  the  U.S.  National 
Tennis  Championships  at  Forest 
Hills.  The  agency  will  coordi¬ 
nate  all  activities  with  Mrs. 
Jeannette  Fritsche,  National 
Tournament  Committee  chair-  , 
man  of  publicity  and  promotion,  j 
• 

Norelco  ! 

A  pop-art  approach  is  being  | 
used  by  North  American  Philips  i 
Company  in  an  advertising  cam-  j 
paign  in  newspapers  of  99  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  during  j 
April  and  May,  LaRoache,  Me-  j 
Caffrey  &  McCall  has  prepared  \ 
and  placed  the  336-line  Norelco  j 
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The  operating  unit  may  be 
only  a  modest  part  of  your 
investment  in  linecasting 
equipment— but  it’s  the  key 
to  that  investment.  The  best 
unit  that  you  can  buy  is  the 
one  that  will  produce  more 
type  in  less  time  at  less  cost. 
TTS  is  the  best.  WE  can 
PROVE  IT!  Just  call  any 
Teletypesetter®  Production 
Engineer  or  Bob  Miller 
collect  at  516  WE  8-9600. 
Then  you’ll  know  for  sure 
why  this  reliable  little  unit 
can  do  such  beautiful  things 
with  a  linecasting  machine. 


N.  V.  'I'imes 

Earnings  Up: 

$5,131,301 

The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  consolidated  income 
in  1965  of  $5,131,301,  equal  to 
$11.26  a  share  of  common  stock. 
This  compares  with  $4,252,854, 
or  $9.16  per  share,  for  1964. 

Consolidated  revenues  in¬ 
creased  to  $140,546,906  from 
$136,691,927  in  1964. 

In  their  report  to  stockholders, 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  chair¬ 
man,  and  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  president  and  publisher, 
noted  that  in  addition  to  the  net 
income  there  were  two  special 
credits  in  1965  totaling  $1,883,- 
174. 

They  consisted  of  $1,435,846, 
representing  the  grain  on  ex¬ 
change  of  the  company’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  Press  Wireless  Inc.,  for 
27,313  shares  of  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  $447,328  from 
Federal  income  tax  adjustments 
for  prior  years. 

Net  earnings  from  operations 
were  $3,961,412  in  1965  (despite 
last  fall’s  24-day  newspaper 
strike)  compared  with  $2,668,748 


In  1964.  The  report  points  out 
that  w’hen  the  strike  ended  in 
October,  “it  vras  estimated  that 
earnings  were  adversely  affected 
in  the  amount  of  $1,700,000 
($4.14  per  share),  but  some  part 
of  this  loss  was  recovered 
through  augrmented  advertising 
volume  late  in  the  year.’’ 

Dividends  received  by  the 
Times  from  its  42%  ownership 
of  Spruce  Falls  Power  and 
Paper  Company',  Limited, 
amounted  to  $1,169,889  as 
against  $1,584,106  in  1964. 

Circulation  showed  substan¬ 
tial  gains  both  weekdays  and 
Sundays  in  the  first  part  of 
1965,  but  the  report  notes:  “The 
strike  in  September  and  October 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  fall 
circulation  averages.  By'  the  end 
of  the  y'ear,  however,  the  losses 
had  been  erased  and  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1966  circulation  was 
again  registering  gains  over  the 
previous  year.’’ 

Average  weekday'  circulation 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1965  was 
722,705  while  the  Sunday  aver¬ 
age  for  the  same  period  was 
1,432,412. 

In  advertising,  1965  volume 
of  68,539,217  lines  was  the 
largest  ever  carried  by  the 
Times,  and  was  an  increase  of 
835,755  lines  over  1964. 

The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  added  26  new  subscribers 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  ■so  Third  Avmm,  N*w  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 

Address  . 

City  .  . State . Zip . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 
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in  1965,  bringing  the  total  to  100 
served  in  the  United  States  and 
69  foreign  newspapers  in  25 
countries  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  14,681,000. 

The  Gaspesia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  in  which  The 
Times  holds  49  percent  of  the 
common  stock,  an  interest 
acquired  in  1962,  had  a  profit 
last  year  of  $1,586,568  in  Cana¬ 
dian  currency,  in  contrast  to 
$144,918  in  1964.  In  addition, 
there  were  special  credits  applic¬ 
able  to  prior  years  of  $200,000 
and  $229,837,  respectively. 

Plans  have  been  approved  to 
install  a  second  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine  at  the  company’s  mill  at 
Chandler,  Que.  Cost  of  the  new 
in.stallation  is  estimated  at  $15- 
million  in  Canadian  funds. 

Under  an  agreement  to  be 
effected  when  the  new  machine 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insttrance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
W’e  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 
SAN  FRANCISCO  220  NIontqomery 
ATLANTA.  34  Peachtr«c>  N  i 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  jKkson 
NEW  YORK  lit  John 
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is  completed.  The  Times  will  buy 
120,000  tons  of  newsprint  from  ! 
Gaspesia  each  year,  and  Price 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  owns 
51  percent  of  Gaspesia’s  stock, 
will  purchase  80,000  tons.  This 
will  insure  full  production  and 
sale  of  the  mill’s  capacity  under 
normal  conditions. 

•  I 

Admissions  Board 
For  New  J-Center 

Washington 

Three  newsmen  and  two  edu¬ 
cators  have  been  named  to  the 
Admissions  Committee  of  the 
Washington  Journalism  Center,  , 
according  to  Dr.  Ray  E.  Hie-  , 
bert,  director  of  the  Center,  j 
They  are:  | 

Keith  Fuller,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  As.sociated 
Press  and  head  of  the  AP  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department  and  AP 
Newsfeatures. 

Dr.  John  Hulteng,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon. 

William  Monroe,  news  director 
for  NBC,  Washington. 

Thomas  Schroth,  executive 
editor  of  Congressional  Quwr- 
terly  and  Editorial  Research 
Reports. 

Dr.  Quintus  Wilson,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  West 
Virginia  University. 

The  Washington  Journalism 
Center,  2000  G  Street,  N.W.,  will 
begin  a  pilot  program  in  the  fall, 
offering  $2,000  fellowships  to 
journalism  students  from  around 
the  country. 
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Dateline:  South  Viet 
Nam.  . .  So  how  did 
it  go  today.  General?” 

Ronald  Ross,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  Far 
East  correspondent, 
asks  the  question  of 
ROSS  Major  General  Harry 
0.  Kinnard,  commander,  1st  Air 
Cavalry  Division.  But  Ross  probably 
knew  how  it  went.  He  was  there. 

Ross’  penetrating  reports  and  pho¬ 
tography  make  clear  the  job  Ameri¬ 
can  military  men  and  civilians  alike 
have  to  do  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  addition  to  reporting  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  war  and  giving  in-the-field 


insight  about  the  Vietnamese,  Ross 
makes  it  a  point  to  talk  with  Upper 
Midwest  men  serving  in  Viet  Nam. 
His  reports  home  about  them  are  poi¬ 
gnant  and  absorbing.  He  knows  how 
they  live.  He  lives  with  them.  Eating 
what  and  when  they  eat  and  dodging 
VC  ambushes.  In  one  such  attack 
Ross  fell  victim  to  the  vicious  bam¬ 
boo  spikes  planted  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

In  two  recent  letters  to  the  editor 
Ross  received  praise  from  the  men 
he’s  with  in  Viet  Nam.  A  sergeant 
reported:  “Before  Ross  came  ...  we 
didn’t  realize  our  program  meant  so 
much  to  the  people.  A  reporter’s  life 
is  just  like  ours,  maybe  more  so  with 


illinneapolid  t!Pribune 
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no  weapon. ...  It  was  November  9 
that  Ross  spent  with  us  in  our  am¬ 
bush.  Later  I  was  wounded  not  50 
yards  from  where  he  and  I  had  lain 
...  he  didn’t  miss  it  by  much.” 

A  Marine  corporal  writes:  “On  be¬ 
half  of  the  1st  squad  I  wish  to  say 
that  Ronald  Ross  is  an  outstanding 
reporter  and  individual.” 

Ronald  Ross  knows  the  war.  He 
knows  the  men  who  are  fighting  it. 
He  writes  about  it  with  compassion. 
His  compelling  stories  are  one  big 
reason  why  the  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Minneapolis  Star  are 
the  strongest,  most  influential  me¬ 
dium  in  the  nation’s  15th  market. 
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JOHN  COWLES.  Praident 


Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 


Handling  of  Inserts 
Stirs  Mixed  Opinions 


Some  150  persons  representing 
100  east  coast  newspapers  met 
in  Baltimore  March  27-29  for 
the  49th  Inter-State  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  conven- 
:  tion. 

;  In  discussing  “Circulation 
Programs  for  Tomorrow,”  Wil- 
i  liam  Merritt  of  the  Washington 
I  (D.  C.)  Star  said  newspapers 
should  plan  their  circulation 
ahead  to  at  least  1980.  He  cited 
the  population  explosion,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  concentrates  in  urban 
areas,  and  warned  that  circula- 
;  tion  departments  must  be  up¬ 
dated  to  meet  this  rapid  growth. 
,  Mr.  Merritt  visualized  “a 
great  future  that  can  be  ac- 
I  complished  through  the  addition 
of  computers,”  but  added  that 
even  more  important  is  “our 
ability  to  train  and  develop 
I  men.”  He  emphasized  the  need 
for  training  programs  for  every¬ 
one  in  any  supervisory  capacity, 
i  including  route  managers,  “who 
must  train  the  paper  boys,  the 
ones  who  have  the  real  human 
contact  with  the  subscriber.” 

One  of  the  major  points  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  the  problem  of  sub- 
j  scriber  stops  at  vacation  time. 

I  One  popular  solution  was  to 

automatically  renew  the  sum¬ 
mer  stop  subscribers  after  Labor 
Day.  Another  was  to  attempt  to 
get  an  agreed  upon  date  of  re- 
I  sumption  from  the  customer 

when  they  give  their  stop  order. 

Bacon  in  a  Bag 

I  The  question  of  inserting  com¬ 
mercial  products  into  news- 
i  papers  brought  a  mixed  reaction. 

I  One  Pennsylvania  circulation 

I  man  stated  that  “we  are  in  busi- 

i  ness  to  make  money  and  we 

I  should  insert  anything  flat  that 

i  an  adv’ertiser  gives  us.”  He  said 


that  by  increasing  such  inser¬ 
tions — such  as  three  strips  of 
bacon  in  a  celluloid  bag  or  a 
sheet  of  aluminum  wrap — “we 
can  clobber  the  electronics 
media.” 

Because  of  mailing  rates,  it 
was  pointed  out,  this  form  of 
advertising  would  not  be  in¬ 
serted  in  mailed  copies. 

Ray  Gilliland,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  reported  on 
a  survey  concerning  the  han¬ 
dling  of  preprinted  sections.  On 
the  basis  of  replies  from  11 
newspapers  with  circulation  in 
excess  of  100,000,  he  reported : 

1.  Two  papers  do  not  accept 
pre-prints  in  the  daily  paper. 

2.  On  8  papers,  the  carriers 
do  the  inserting.  Several  of 
these  papers  do  some  inserting 
for  mail,  streets,  dealers,  etc. 
One  paper  does  all  the  inserting 
in  the  mail  room. 

(iood  for  Revenue 

3.  Only  one  of  the  papers  com¬ 
pensates  its  carriers  for  insert¬ 
ing.  The  rate  is  50<  per  100. 

4.  Only  2  papers  that  have 
these  carriers  insert,  report  ad¬ 
ditional  mailing  room  costs  for 
the  pre-print.  The  rates  per  100 
were  .003  and  .14(‘. 

5.  The  one  paper  that  does  all 
of  the  inserting  reports  a  cost 
of  401*  per  100.  Another  reports 
that  that  portion  of  inserting 
done  by  mailing  room  cost  89f 
per  100.  A  third  paper  reports 
that  it  costs  14f  per  100  Sunday 
sections  for  5  sections.  For  under 
5  sections  the  price  drops  2(  per 
100. 

6.  Only  one  paper  reports  a 
willingness  to  accept  merchan¬ 
dise  samples  for  insertion. 

7.  Following  are  the  comments 
received  regarding  accepting 
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supplements  for  inserting: 

“The  advertising  departments, 
after  thorough  discussion  and 
thought,  has  decided,  at  this 
time,  not  accept  them.”  (supple¬ 
ments  or  merchandise  samples). 

“Special  sections  for  insert¬ 
ing  are  accepted  only  for  the 
Sunday  issue.” 

“As  long  as  they  are  a  revenue 
producing  part  of  our  product, 
I  feel  that  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment’s  only  answer  is  that  they 
will  accept  them.” 

“While  we  in  the  circulation 
department  dislike  the  additional 
work  load  and  responsibility  in¬ 
volved  in  the  handling  of  in¬ 
serts,  we  accept  their  importance 
to  our  advertising  department 
and  feel  they  generally  improve 
the  appearance  and  value  of  our 
profit.” 

“I  feel  that  we  should  try  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

“Necessary  evil.” 

“No  objections.” 

“Accept  all  you  can  get — pro¬ 
vided  rate  to  advertiser  is 
properly  charged.” 

“I  must  have  the  revenue  of 
the  company  in  mind  when  I  say 
that  I  am  in  full  agreement  to 
acceptance  of  inserts.  As  we 
contend  that  pre-prints  are  part 
of  the  newspaper,  we  do  not  feel 
that  carrier  Little  Merchant 
status  is  in  jeopardy.  With  only 
costs  being  additional  mailers  to 
handle  the  stuffing  of  the  dealers 
and  selected  motor  routes,  our 
profit  is  excellent.” 

Resiiitanco  to  Them 

8.  Following  are  the  comments 
received  regarding  accepting 
■samples  of  merchandising  for 
inserting. 

“W’e  do  not  accept  as  a  matter 
of  policy.” 

“I  do  not  believe  that  any 
newspaper  should  accept  samples 
of  merchandise  for  inserting.  I 
think  that  a  piece  of  paper,  an 
envelope,  something  that  is  not 
the  merchandise  itself  can  be 
safely  used.” 

“Would  not  like  to  handle 
under  any  conditions.” 

“I  resist  (right  or  wrong, 
though  I  may  be)  becoming  a 
distribution  system  for  sample 
products.  I  may  be  getting  old 
and  set  in  my  ways,  but  I  feel 
this  is  opening  the  door  to  some¬ 
thing  which  will  be  very  difficult 
to  control.” 

“Don’t  want.” 

“Not  in  favor  under  present 
uncertainties  regarding  carrier 
status.” 

“We  never  accept  them.” 

“I  have  recommended  that  we 
never  accept  merchandise  as  this 
could  put  our  ‘Little  Merchant’ 
status  on  shakey  ground.” 

“Our  circulation  department 
is  in  business  to  make  a  profit 
for  our  company  through  sales 
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and  service  to  our  readers  and 
advertisers.  Distributing  .small 
merchandise  samples  (properly 
designed  and  packaged  for  easy 
inclusion  in  our  paper)  would 
be  an  added  service  to  our 
readers  and  advertisers.  Such  a 
service  would  not  only  permit 
newspapers  to  get  more  national 
advertising  dollars  but  would 
permit  our  tapping  the  “sales 
promotion  budgets”  of  national 
advertisers.  There  has  been,  to 
my  knowledge,  no  court  case  in 
which  samples  were  included  in 
testimony  to  determine  whether 
a  carrier  was  an  independent 
contractor  or  employee.  Legal 
opinion  is  divided.  Many  ISCMA 
papers  have  included  merchan¬ 
dise  samples  in  their  papers.  No 
legal  objection  was  raised  at  that 
time.  Many  ISCMA  papers  have 
agreed  to  include  a  sample  paper 
towel  in  upcoming  comic  sec¬ 
tions.” 

• 

6 -Column  Format 
Adopted;  Cut  to 
Single  Edition 

Wichita,  Kans. 

The  Wichita  Beacon  changed 
to  a  six-column  format  for  its 
main  news  display  pages  March 
14. 

“The  changeover  has  been 
surprisingly  smooth,”  according 
to  Martin  N.  Perry,  managing 
editor.  “So  much  so  that  we  now 
plan  to  extend  the  six-column 
format  to  as  many  pages  as  pos¬ 
sible  inside.” 

The  Beacon  had  used  the  six- 
column  arrangement  for  the 
main  news  pages  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  edition  for  nearly  a  year. 

The  Beacon  uses  8*2  pt. 
Corona  on  9  pt.  slug  for  body 
type,  with  columns  set  14  picas. 
One  pica  of  space  is  left  between 
columns.  No  column  rules  or  cut¬ 
off  rules  are  used. 

Ads  Off  Back  Page 

Two  other  changes  were  made. 
The  Beacon  cleared  advertising 
off  its  back  page — the  last  page 
in  the  last  section  every  day — 
for  use  as  a  “Second  Front” 
page  for  local  news.  It  is  in  the 
six-column,  14-pica  measure. 

The  other  change  was  from 
two  editions — one  for  the  metro¬ 
politan  area,  and  the  second  for 
the  city  zone — to  a  single  edition, 
with  a  late  replate  of  a  limited 
number  of  pages. 

Press  time  for  the  one  edition 
is  1  p.m.,  which  permits  delivery 
of  all  copies  to  carriers  before 
4  p.m.  The  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  same  time  began  a 
drive  to  make  sure  that  every 
Beacon  subscriber  has  the  paper 
on  his  porch  by  5  p.m. 
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When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 

Only  Goss  helps  plan  your  future 
in  letterpress  or  web-offset 


What  will  your  circulation  be  ten  years  from  now? 
What’s  the  best  press  to  meet  that  need  as  well 
as  today’s?  What’s  the  best  press  arrangment  for 
you?  You’ll  be  looking  for  answers  to  these  and 
other  important  questions  when  you  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  new  press. 

That’s  where  a  very  special  Goss  service  comes 
in.  At  Goss,  we  do  more  than  build  and  sell  the 
most  dependable  presses  in  the  industry.  Goss 
specialists  help  publishers  like  you  to  forecast 
trends,  plan  future  needs,  answer  questions  con¬ 
cerning  your  physical  plant,  installation  and  a 
host  of  other  details.  Most  importantly,  your 
Goss  representative  will  recommend  the  right 
press  for  your  operation.  For  an  idea  of  what  the 
broadest  newspaper  press  line  includes,  check  the 
chart  at  right.  Then  have  a  talk  with  your  Goss 
representative. 
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Abrams  Seeks  More 
Comics  Promotion 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Cartoonists,  syndicates  and 
newspapers  jointly  should  stape 
effective  promotion  campaigns 
for  newspaper  comics  strips. 

That  was  an  urgent  exhorta¬ 
tion  delivered  to  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council  by  Warren 
Abrams,  director  of  public  serv’- 
ice  and  promotion  for  the  Louis- 
riUe  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  March  31. 

In-Papers  Ads 

Mr.  Abrams  urged  syndicates 
to  send  advertising  promotion 
material  to  promotion  managers 
of  newspapers  as  well  as  to  ad¬ 
vertising  directors.  He  said  his 
papers  last  year  used  $50,000 
worth  of  adv^ertising  space  for 
in-paper  advertising  of  comics 
the  papers  carry  to  increase 
readership  of  the  cartoons  by 
those  who  already  buy  the 
papers.  Comics  characters  also 
are  used  in  promoting  the 
papers. 

The  promotion  director  keeps 
file  folders  on  each  strip  and 
cartoonist.  Of  the  30  cartoons 
carried,  he  found  that  files  on 
only  11  are  complete  and  all 
up-to-date  information  is  lacking 
in  19  files. 

“We  are  the  ones  who  wTdte 
the  in-paper  ads,”  reported  Mr. 
Abrams.  “Most  syndicates  send 
their  sample  ads  only  to  the 
managing  editors,  who  buy  the 
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features.  The  managing  editors 
think  the  advertising  is  to  sell 
them  and  throws  it  awray.  We 
need  current  information  on  car¬ 
toonists.  Some  of  the  material 
we  have  on  file  is  so  old  we  are 
afraid  to  use  it. 

Read  E&P 

“Be  sure  to  see  E&P  every 
week  and  to  read  the  syndicate 
news  pages,”  urged  Mr.  Abrams. 
“Send  promotion  managers  of 
newspapers  reprints  of  E&P 
articles  about  features  you  syn¬ 
dicate  to  make  doubly  sure  they 
do  not  overlook  it  for  their  own 
files  and  reproduction.  If  you 
sent  us  more  material  we  would 
carry  more  in-paper  promotion 
of  your  features.  I  have  never 
had  a  syndicate  salesman  call  on 
me.  How  can  we  promote  your 
products  without  your  coopera¬ 
tion?” 

Mr.  Abrams  suggested  that 
syndicates  avoid  sending  out 
stuffy  mug  shots.  He  said  that 
since  his  papers  adopted  a  six- 
column  format  they  are  only 
interested  in  action  photos  and 
candid  shots. 

The  Louisville  papers  arrange 
18  lobby  exhibits  each  year.  Each 
cartoonist  provides  an  original 
strip  for  this.  The  exhibits  then 
tour  high  schools.  Christmas 
cards  from  cartoonists  are  dis¬ 
played. 

Pe.r!<onal  Appearances 

“People  want  to  touch  talent, 
so  personal  appearances  by  car¬ 
toonists  are  very  valuable,”  said 
Mr.  Abrams.  “Newspapers  do  a 
horrible  job  of  promoting  them¬ 
selves  while  they  keep  busy  pro¬ 
moting  everything  else.  We  had 
Alfred  Andriola  out  for  National 
Newspaper  Week  and  we  are 
having  a  number  of  cartoonists 


for  Kentucky  Derby  Week.” 

Mr.  Abrams  reported  his 
papers  spend  $25,000  a  year  in 
using  the  daily  newspaper  as  a 
living  textbook  in  classrooms 
and  publishing  teachers’  guide 
books.  Children  follow  comic 
strips  in  this  program  and  draw 
and  write  strips.  More  promo¬ 
tion  aids  from  syndicates  and 
cartoonists  were  requested  by 
the  promotion  director. 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  president 
of  Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  reported  on  a  new  reader- 
ship  survey  of  the  teenage  audi¬ 
ence,  showing  extremely  high 
readership  of  comics  by  boys  and 
girls. 

Better  Package 

Herbert  Zeltner,  who  recently 
resigned  as  senior  vicepresident 
of  the  Lennen  &  Newell  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  suggested  better 
packaging  and  better  color  re¬ 
production  for  Sunday  color 
comics  to  make  their  advertising 
sell  easier. 

“You  have  real  assets  in 
comics  because  they  offer  the 
advertiser  broad-scale  coverage 
if  he  wants  to  get  his  message 
out  fast,”  observed  Mr.  Zeltner. 
“You  should  avoid  push-cart 
mentality  in  selling  and  not  say 
‘Look  how  cheap  it  is.’  You  have 
depth  of  penetration.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  can  count  on  80  percent 
exposure  in  your  efficient 
medium. 

“Now  is  the  time  to  invest  in 
the  media,  increase  the  size  of 
the  features  and  improve  print¬ 
ing  techniques,”  said  Mr.  Zelt¬ 
ner. 

Need  Innovalions 

He  urged  that  innovations  be 
tried,  such  as  combining  of  Sun¬ 
day  comics  and  a  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  as  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  did. 

“Try  to  marry  the  reader 
traffic  to  the  package  and  get 
out  of  the  rut  with  an  aggres¬ 
sive  campaign  on  creativity,”  the 
speaker  said.  “Artists  with  their 
creativity  are  marketable.  With 
sophisticated  research  zero  in  on 
the  buying  flexibility  you  can 
offer  advertisers.  Advertisers 


are  looking  for  effective  selling 
and  they  are  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  cost  as  with  prixluc- 
tivity.  Develop  a  more  expensive 
package  and  raise  your  rates. 
Your  talent  is  exciting  so  make 
your  packaging  as  exciting  as 
1966.” 

Louis  E.  Reid  Jr.,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Recreation  Informa¬ 
tion,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  a  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  journalism  g^raduate  and 
a  former  newspaperman  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  and  Passadena, 
Calif.,  thanked  cartoonists  for 
their  aid  in  Operation  Golden 
Eagle,  a  campaign  to  preserve 
the  natural  beauty  of  America. 

Mr.  Reid  credited  cartoonists 
with  producing  a  half-page  color 
comic  strip  for  Golden  Eagle, 
which  is  made  available  to  news¬ 
papers;  with  designing  leaflets 
(10,000,000  are  teing  di.strib- 
uted) ;  and  with  making  illus¬ 
trations  for  ads  which  are  l)eing 
provided  8,000  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

Awards  Suggested 

Raoul  Blumberg,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  WashingUm 
( D.  C. )  Post,  suggested  that  the 
Newspaper  Comics  Council  spon¬ 
sor  annual  awards  to  the  news¬ 
paper  circulation  promotion 
manager  w’ho  does  the  best  job 
of  using  comics  to  promote  the 
newspaper,  showing  the  pub¬ 
lisher  what  comics  do  for  the 
newspaper;  and  an  award  to  the 
advertising  manager  and  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  who  do  the  best 
job  of  selling  retail  advertising 
for  comics  sections. 

Mr.  Blumberg  cited  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News  as  a  prime 
example  of  how  a  newspaper  can 
sell  retail  advertising  for  comics 
sections.  He  added  that  an 
award  also  might  be  given  to  a 
department  store  or  ad  agency. 

Smithsonian  Show 

1.  William  Hill,  managfing  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
said  2,000,000  people  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  view  Cavalcade  of 
Comics  during  its  exhibition  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington  May  2-July  6.  Car¬ 
toonists  will  give  chalk-talks 
during  black-tie  evening  affairs. 
Mr.  Hill  is  a  past  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council. 

Ranald  Hobbs,  president  of 
Hobbs-Dorman,  book  publishers, 
said  a  cook  book  with  favorite 
recipes  and  menus  of  cartoonists 
will  be  published  in  mid-June 
(about  220  pages  at  a  probable 
price  of  $4.95). 

Alfred  Andriola  (“Kerry 
Drake”),  chairman  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  committee,  was  ill  so  his 
report  was  given  by  Charles 
Kline,  president  of  the  Metro 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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We  Have  Completed  Negotiations 
For  The  Purchase  Of  The  Following 
Daily  Newspapers  On  Behalf  Of  Clients 
Of  Ours  During  The  Period  From 
August  1965  Through  December  1965 


1.  THE  DAILY  CITIZEN 
Cushing,  Oklahoma 

2.  THE  DAILY  TELEGRAM 

Herkimer,  New  York 

3.  THE  DAILY  ADVOCATE 

Greenville,  Ohio 


4.  THE  DAILY  REPUBUC 

Mitchell,  South  Dakota 

5.  THE  DAILY  OBSERVER 

Warren,  Pennsylvania 

6.  THE  DAILY  TIMES-MIRROR 

Warren,  Pennsylvania 


We  Are  Certain  That  This  Is  The 
Greatest  Number  Of  Daily  Newspapers 
Sold  By  Any  Negotiating  Organization 
In  So  Short  A  Period. 

JdCK  L.  Slo  11  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

and  ASSOCIATES 

INCORPORATED 

CONTINUING  MAY  BROTHERS 
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GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


Richmond 
Newspapers 
Go  ‘PubUc’ 


Richmond  Newspapers,  Incor¬ 
porated  has  filed  with  the  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commission 
a  registration  statement  cover¬ 
ing  the  proposed  public  offering 
of  400,983  shares  of  Class  A 
!  non-voting  common  stock,  the 
first  public  sale  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany’s  securities. 

Lehman  Brothers,  Scott  & 
Stringfellow  and  J.  C.  Wheat  & 
Co.  will  organize  an  under- 
1  writing  group,  which  will  offer 
!  the  shares. 

Bryan  Selling  Shares 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
.’>0,000  of  the  shares  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  company  and  added 
to  working  capital.  The  remain¬ 
ing  350,983  shares  are  being 
sold  by  D.  Tennant  Bryan, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers.  After  giving 
effect  to  the  sale,  Mr.  Bryan  will 
own  336,880,  or  27.2%,  of  the 
company’s  Class  A  common 
shares  and  81,180,  or  54.1%,  of 
the  company’s  Class  B  voting 
common  shares. 

Richmond  Newspapers  pub¬ 
lishes  the  morning  and  Sunday 
Richmond  Times- Dispatch  and 
evening  Richmond  News  Leader, 
and  operates  radio  stations 
WRNL  and  WRNL-FM  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  company  also  owns 
the  controlling  interest  in  the 


Tribune  Company  of  Tampa, 
Florida,  which  publi.shes  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Tampa 
Tribune,  the  evening  Tampa 
Times,  and  the  weekly  Gulf 
Sentinel  in  Largo,  Florida,  in 
addition  to  operating  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WFLA  and  WFLA-FM 
and  television  station  WFLA- 
TV  in  Tampa. 

On  a  pro  forma  consolidated 
basis,  Richmond  Newspapers 
and  the  Tribune  Company  had 
gross  revenues  of  $36,727,178  in 
1965  and  net  income  of  $2,438,- 
103,  or  $1.75  per  share. 

• 

Seiiii-Moiitlily  Shopper 
Piihlished  by  Weekly 

Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

A  weekly  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  company  here  has  begun 
publishing  a  semi-monthly  digest 
slanted  to  the  women’s  view¬ 
point. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Mt. 
Plaines’  Digest,  published  by  the 
Des  Plaines  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  appeared  March  17.  Initial 
advertisers  in  the  tabloid-size, 
offset-produced  magazine  were 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company, 
Goodyear  and  Randhurst 
Regional  Shopping  Center.  In 
the  next  issue,  March  31,  the 
advertisers  included  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott;  Randhurst  Region¬ 
al  Shopping  Center,  Golf  Re¬ 
gional  Shopping  Center,  and 
Old  Orchard  Regional  Shopping 
Center. 

Local  rate  is  15#  a  line.  Na¬ 
tional  rate  is  18^  a  line  or  40# 
a  line  in  combination  with  the 
three  Des  Plaines  Publishing  Co. 
weekly  newspapers.  Initial  cir¬ 
culation  is  12,000. 
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HYDRAULIC  PROOF  PRESS 

...  an  unsurpassed  pre-make-ready  press  with 
smooth  bed  movement.  Designed  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  make-ready  time,  this  highly  reliable 
machine  has  the  design  features  of  a  production 
press,  and  the  shock-free  hydraulic  bed  movement 
that  helps  to  produce  sharp,  high-quality  press 
proofs.  Push-button  operated,  with  adjustable  im¬ 
pression  and  hydraulic  cylinder  lift,  individual 
roller  adjustments  and  Automatic  Washup.  Major 
moving  parts  and  hydraulic  systems  are  main¬ 
tenance  free. 
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Scholarship  Awards  of  the  El  Paso  Times  Newspaper  Corporation 
at  New  Mexico  State  University  are  aiding  studies  of  Benito  Castil¬ 
lo  of  Grants,  N.M.  and  Juliane  Hill  of  Denver,  Colo.  Each  received 
a  $150  award  from  the  Texas  newspaper.  Castillo,  a  senior,  is  a 
stringer  for  the  El  Paso  Times.  Mrs.  Hill  is  a  sophomore. 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4<olor  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 


routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 

Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products— Type- 
tape  Perforators,  On- 
Line  and  Off-Line  Blend¬ 
ers,  Proof  Presses,  Di¬ 
rect-Pressure  Presses. 
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How  does  your  community  rate  in  the 
effort  to  make  Americans  physically  fit? 


T'he  technological  revolution  that  has  rapidly  changed 
Americans  from  being  a  nation  of  people  walking  behind 
the  plow  to  a  highly  urbanized  and  very  sedentary  population 
pushing  buttons  and  sitting  most  of  the  day  has  brought  new 
health  problems  along  with  all  the  creature  comforts.  A  great 
many  Americans,  from  childhood  through  the  “golden  years.” 
simply  do  not  use  their  muscles  enough  to  achieve  and  enjoy 
good  health. 

Oserweight  is  a  growing  health  menace  among  us  because 
too  many  people  want  to  enjoy  the  great  variety  of  foods 
available  without  balancing  the  calorie  intake  against  calorie 
expenditure.  Increased  physical  activity  is  an  excellent  way 
to  fight  overweight  because  it  also  brings  other  benefits.  Even 
those  people  who  don't  have  to  worry  about  excess  pounds 
gain  from  the  muscle  tone  and  other  body  benefits  that  derive 
from  regular  daily  exercise — which  doesn't  have  to  be  any 
more  violent  than  walking  a  few  miles  each  day  to  be  helpful. 

In  some  communities  across  the  land  excellent  physical 
fitness  programs  are  carried  on  in  the  schools,  through  em¬ 
ployee  programs  in  business  places,  and  in  other  ways.  How- 
e\er.  there  are  far  too  few  schools  and  other  youth  training 
agencies  which  are  giving  really  serious  thought  to  providing 
for  the  young  sound  lifetime  physical  fitness  programs.  This 
isn't  a  job  for  schools  alone,  of  course,  since  parents  and 
others  who  deal  with  the  children  in  the  pre-school  years  can 
do  much  to  help  set  the  kind  of  living  patterns  that  will  help 
the  young  understand  how  to  desire  and  to  achieve  fitness. 

People  need  an  understanding  of  what  fitness  is 

In  many  instances  people  responsible  for  developing  physical 
fitness  programs  have  much  too  narrow  a  view  of  what  it 
takes  to  achieve  physical  fitness.  The  objective  is  not  to  try 
to  get  everyone  running  the  mile  in  less  than  four  minutes. 
Muscle  development  is  merely  one  phase  of  a  good  fitness 
program,  and  muscle  development  sometimes  is  stressed  to 
the  point  of  causing  many  of  the  young  to  lose  interest  in 
fitness. 

Fitness  is  the  result  of  a  pattern  of  activities.  Eating  a  well 
balanced  diet  is  essential  to  fitness.  Adequate  rest  and  regular 
daily  exercise  are  also  part  of  the  pattern.  Maintaining  regular 
contacts  with  medical  and  dental  specialists  who  can  help  plan 
preventive  health  programs,  as  well  as  treat  illnesses,  is  vital 
to  any  fitness  program.  The  familv  physician,  knowing  each 
individual  well,  can  be  helpful,  for  example,  in  guiding  the 
person  with  respect  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  exercise  most 
suitable  for  that  person. 

Mass  media  can  play  a  key  role  in  helping  the  communities 
they  serve  develop  better  understanding  of  what  a  good  total 
physical  fitness  program  is — for  the  individual,  for  the  schools, 
for  other  groups  and  agencies  in  the  community.  Promoting 
a  sound  physical  fitness  program  in  any  community  is  a  highly 
worthwhile  public  service  goal,  one  that  deserves  strong  sup¬ 
port  because  the  health  and  the  strength  and  the  vitality  of 
the  nation  are  at  stake.  Americans  cannot  continue  to  become 
more  sedentary,  more  overweight,  more  under-used  people. 
And  people  do  tend  to  be  under-used  when  they  are  not 
physically  fit  because  mental  agility  may  be  lessened  by  a 
body  that  is  not  as  fit  as  it  might  be. 

The  great  American  complaint  of  “feeling  tired  all  the  time” 


is  often  one  of  the  results  of  inattention  to  the  need  for  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  physical  fitness. 

There  is  no  magic  potion  to  produce  fitness 

In  an  age  when  scientists  have  produced  many  different 
“miracle  drugs”  to  eradicate  many  of  the  diseases  that  once 
were  serious  problems  among  us,  it  is  tempting  for  people  to 
believe  the  many  charlatans  who  come  along  and  offer  fitness 
or  good  health  in  a  pill  or  bottle  or  device  or  some  special 
concoction  of  foods.  Yet  there  is  no  pill  that  will  replace 
regular  exercise  to  avoid  flabby  muscles.  No  pill  can  replace 
adequate  rest.  A  well  balanced  diet  is  still  the  wisest,  and  most 
enjoyable,  approach  to  providing  the  kind  of  nourishment 
the  body  needs. 

Dairy  farmer  members  of  the  American  Dairy  Association 
are  anxious  to  help  you  build  more  interest  in  physical  fitness 
in  your  community,  and  we  have  a  very  selfish  reason  for  this. 
Physically  fit  people  live  longer  and  remain  as  our  friends  and 
customers  more  years.  Well  balanced  diets  begin  with  milk 
and  other  dairy  foods.  We've  prepared  several  motion  pictures 
and  booklets,  in  cooperation  with  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness,  which  we  make  available  to  the  public  to 
promote  interest  in  fitness,  and  we'll  be  happy  to  supply  them 
to  you  for  use  in  your  community. 

Our  dairy  foods  story,  of  course,  ties  in  with  the  well 
balanced  diet  phase  of  fitness.  Nutritionists  recommend  select¬ 
ing  foods  each  day  from  four  basic  groups  to  provide  the 
variety  of  nutrients  required  for  a  balanced  diet. 

The  four  groups  are:  (I)  Milk  and  other  dairy  foods;  (2) 
Meats,  fish,  poultry,  eggs;  (3)  Fruits  and  vegetables;  and  (4) 
Cereals  and  breads.  Amounts  must  be  selected  to  provide  a 
balance  between  calorie  intake  and  calorie  expenditure. 

Here's  an  example  of  how  the  milk  group  fits  into  the 
balanced  diet.  The  table  shows  the  approximate  percentages 
of  the  Recommended  Daily  Dietary  Allowances  (suggested 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council)  supplied  for  each  age- 
sex  group  by  the  quantity  of  milk  indicated: 


Protein 

Calcium 

Vitamin  A 

Ribof'avin 

Thiamine 

Calories 

dult  Woman 
(2  glasses) 

30% 

72% 

14% 

64% 

18% 

16% 

Adult  Man 
(2  glasses) 
15-18  Year 

24% 

72% 

14% 

48% 

12% 

10% 

Old  Boy 
f4  glasses) 

42% 

100% 

28% 

84% 

23% 

19% 

15-16  Vear 

Old  Girl 
(4  glasses) 

62% 

100% 

28% 

ito% 

35% 

28% 

Your  help  in  stimulating  and  maintaining  community  in¬ 
terest  in  physical  fitness  and  in  interpreting  sound  fitness 
programs  to  the  public  is  urgently  needed. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 


Leader  in  Speed— Leader  in  Automatic  Operation  and  Leader  in  Typographic  Quality, 


Elektron  II 

The  Elektron  II  is  a  single-dis¬ 
tributor  machine  human-engi¬ 
neered  for  manual  operation.  It 
employs  continuous,  uninter¬ 
rupted  assembly  of  matrices, 
straight-line  delivery  that  elim¬ 
inates  the  assembling  elevator 
and  push-button  control  of  ba¬ 
sic  machine  functions.  It  can 
accommodate  up  to  four  stan¬ 
dard  90-channel  magazines.  A 
selected  magazine  is  moved  by 
hydraulic  action  to  its  proper 
position.  Elektron  II  is  the  first 
machine  which  in  no  way  limits 
the  operator’s  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce — providing  more  produc¬ 
tion  when  it  is  needed. 


Elektron  Mixer 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  features 
of  the  Elektron  II,  the  Elektron 
Mixer  may  be  operated  either 
manually  or  by  6-level  tape, 
can  accommodate  up  to  four 
90-channel  magazines  and  will 
mix  from  any  adjacent  pair. 
With  tape  control  the  Elektron 
Mixer  makes  possible  a  true 
breakthrough  of  tape  mixing  in 
both  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  composing  rooms.  For 
mixed  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  straight  matter, 
tape  control  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  deadlines. 


Auto-Controlled  Elektron 

Now  all  machine  functions  of 
the  Elektron  or  Elektron  Mixer 
can  be  operated  automatically, 
by  either  manually  keyboarded 
or  computer- generated  tape. 
Tape  command  automatically 
changes  the  line  measure  and 
places  the  magazine,  mold  and 
knife  block  into  synchroniza¬ 
tion,  thereby  dressing  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  operation.  A  major 
advantage  of  the  Auto-Control¬ 
led  Elektron  is  automatic  colla¬ 
tion  at  the  machine,  especially 
important  in  classified  work. 
These  features  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  to  meet  individual  needs. 
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Elektron 

The  Elektron  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  successful  Linotype 
ever  built.  Designed  for  tape 
operation,  the  Elektron  delivers 
slugs  to  the  galley  at  the  rate 
of  15  standard  newspaper 
lines  a  minute.  Straight-line 
delivery  eliminates  the 
assembling  eievator  and 
resuits  in  continuous, 
uninterrupted  fiow  of  matrices. 
A  feather-touch  keyboard  has 
been  retained  for  manuai 
operation,  if  desired. 

Hydraulic  iustification  is 
employed  to  insure  positive, 
quiet  and  smooth  operation  at 
high  speeds.  Tape  operation 
of  the  Eiektron  means 
substantially  higher 
composing  room  productivity. 


Leader  in  Speed— Leader  in  Automatic  Operation  and  Leader  in  Typographic  Quality. 


Elektron  II 

The  Elektron  II  is  a  single-dis¬ 
tributor  machine  human-engi¬ 
neered  for  manual  operation.  It 
employs  continuous,  uninter¬ 
rupted  assembly  of  matrices, 
straight-line  delivery  that  elim¬ 
inates  the  assembling  elevator 
and  push-button  control  of  ba¬ 
sic  machine  functions.  It  can 
accommodate  up  to  four  stan¬ 
dard  90-channel  magazines.  A 
selected  magazine  is  moved  by 
hydraulic  action  to  its  proper 
position.  Elektron  II  is  the  first 
machine  which  in  no  way  limits 
the  operator’s  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce — providing  more  produc¬ 
tion  when  it  is  needed. 
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Elektron  Mixer 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  features 
of  the  Elektron  II,  the  Elektron 
Mixer  may  be  operated  either 
manually  or  by  6-level  tape, 
can  accommodate  up  to  four 
90-channel  magazines  and  will 
mix  from  any  adjacent  pair. 
With  tape  control  the  Elektron 
Mixer  makes  possible  a  true 
breakthrough  of  tape  mixing  in 
both  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  composing  rooms.  For 
mixed  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  straight  matter, 
tape  control  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  deadlines. 
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Auto-Controlled  Elektron 

Now  all  machine  functions  of 
the  Elektron  or  Elektron  Mixer 
can  be  operated  automatically, 
by  either  manually  keyboarded 
or  computer-generated  tape. 
Tape  command  automatically 
changes  the  line  measure  and 
places  the  magazine,  mold  and 
knife  block  into  synchroniza¬ 
tion,  thereby  dressing  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  operation.  A  major 
advantage  of  the  Auto-Control¬ 
led  Elektron  is  automatic  colla¬ 
tion  at  the  machine,  especially 
important  in  classified  work. 
These  features  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  to  meet  individual  needs. 
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Bourbon  Aimed  to  n0WS“P6Opl6 


Hit  the  Hoie 

by 

Julian  P.  Van  Winkle,  Jr., 

PretidanI 

Old  Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

Louisville,  Kentucky 
Established  1849 


Back  in  the  nineties,  transix)rta- 
tion  in  the  South  was  sc'arce,  and 
my  Uncle  John,  a  traveling  man, 
often  rode  any  way  he  could. 

One  evening  he  missed  the 
Southern  out  of  Somerset,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  but  i)ersuaded  the  engi¬ 
neer  of  a  [tassing  freight  to  let 
him  ride  the  cab.  Climbing 
aboard,  too,  was  a  farm  boy  who 
was  taking  his  first  trip  by  train. 

Here  the  Southern  winds 
through  Sloan’s  Valley,  headed 
for  the  Cumberlands.  Perched 
in  the  cab,  swaying  from  side 
to  side  and  scared  out  of  his 
wits,  the  new  traveler  gazed 
ahead  at  an  approaching  tunnel. 
As  it  came  closer  and  closer,  he 
clutched  the  engineer’s  arm  and 
yelled,  “For  God’s  sake,  Cap’n, 
don’t  miss  that  hole!” 

For  many  years  now  there 
has  existed  a  gaping  void  in 
Bourbon  which  no  distiller  has 
yet  been  able  to  fill— namely,  a 
genuine  old-time  sour  mash  of 
vintage  age  and  i>ersistence  of 
flavor,  yet  gentled  to  the  milder 
strength  preferred  by  many. 

Our  family  distillery  has  pur- 
ix)sely  delayed  venturing  into 
this  field  until  certain  we  could 
safely  “hit  the  hole”. 

With  sufficient  stocks  of  8- 
year-old  Bourbon  now  aging  in 
our  rick  houses,  we  are  finally 
and  firmly  on  the  track,  and  can 
provide  our  customers  with  a 
great  deal  more  than  heretofore 
offered  by  “competitors”. 

Today  our  famous  Old  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  an  exclusive  in  the 
Bonded  field  for  generations,  is 
now  marketed  also  at  a  mild  86.8 
proof  and  at  8  years  old.  Even 
its  name.  Old  Fitzgerald 
Prime  Straight,  gives  indica- 
cation  of  our  intended  purpose, 
which  is  to  offer  the  mildest,  yet 
most  delicious,  straight  Bourbon 
ever  put  into  glass.  You  will 
find  no  whiskey  ever  tasted 
quite  so  good. 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 

86.8  and  Bonded  100  Proof 


‘Wish’  Brown 
Now  Publisher 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Wi.shard  A.  Brown  is  now 
president  of  California  Xews- 
pai)eis  Inc.,  and  publisher  of  the 
Son  Kofocl  I ndejH’ndent-Joitnnil. 

He  succmls  his  father,  Roy 
A.  Blown,  who  died  March  !) 
after  nearly  30  years  as  I-J 
liuhlisher.  “Wish”  Brown  has 
advanced  from  the  I-J  posts  of 
assistant  jiuhlisher  and  general 
manager. 

Jack  Craemer,  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  was  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  newspaper 
imblishing  company  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher.  He  continues  as  editor. 

Justus  F.  Craemer,  associated 
in  the  ownership  since  its  1937 
purcha.se,  continues  as  chairman 
of  the  CNI  l)oard.  John  M. 
Fleharty,  legal  counsel,  was 
elected  to  the  l)oard  vacancy. 

The  transition  became  effec¬ 
tive  on  the  105th  anniver.sary  of 
the  newspaper’s  founding. 

An  Ac 

William  K.  Miller — pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  manager  of 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Knterprise  Co.,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  IJ.  Rich,  now  assistant 
general  manager.  Guy  Logan 
.M(K)RE — named  city  circulation 
manager  to  replace  Mr.  Miller. 

»  *  ♦ 

Stuart  Auerbach — from  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  city  staff 
to  the  Wajihinyton  (I).  C.)  Post. 
*  * 

Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Carlin — 
elected  president  and  editor  of 
the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  to 
succeed  her  husband,  who  died 
.March  23. 

AAA 

Gerald  P.  Fisher,  formerly 
in  Spokane,  Wash. — named  as¬ 


JEAN  PEARSON,  a  licensed  air¬ 
plane  pilot,  a  WAVE  officer  and 
newspaper  reporter  for  20  years, 
has  joined  the  Detroit  News  as 
science  and  medicine  writer.  For 
13  years  she  has  been  aerospace 
and  science  writer  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press.  Her  husband, 
Morton  Pearson,  is  an  attorney: 
her  father,  the  late  Lewis  C. 
Hanmer,  was  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  News  prior  to 
1932. 

sistant  publisher  of  the  Press 
New.spapers  (five  weeklies)  in 
Hawaii. 

*  *  * 

Fredric  R.  Dulaney  of  the 
staff  of  the  Willoxiyhby  (Ohio) 
Xews-Herald  has  been  named 
chief  of  the  paper’s  Painesville, 
Ohio,  bureau,  replacing  James 
E.  Ahlstrom,  who  has  become 
jiublic  relations  director  for  the 
Ohio  State  Tieasurer. 

*  *  * 

Drew  Von  Bergen  —  from 
UPI,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  UPI 
state  capital  bureau  manager  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.  He  has  worked 
for  the  Atlantic  Citn  (N.  J.) 
Press  and  Scranton  (Pa.)  Trib- 
nnc. 

e  *  * 

.\LAN  Wilkins — from  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  T’lmc.s  sports  depart¬ 


ment  to  Garden  State  Publica¬ 
tions,  Sea  Isle,  N.  J.,  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  editor. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Bruce,  Hillsboro 
Star-Journal — elected  president 
of  the  Kansas  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

R.  Emory  Lavender— from 
the  Martinsrillc  (Va.)  Bulletin 
to  the  Xiayara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette  staff. 

*  e  * 

Charles  E.  Tait,  managing 
editor  of  the  Waynesboro  (Va.) 
.\ews-\'ir(finiou,  and  Sara 
Fritts  Doikje,  a  former  reporter 
for  that  newspaper — married. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Alice  Hol.mes,  a  1952 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  school  of 
journalism,  and  former  women’s 
editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Sun. — appointed  to  the  post  of 
jiublic  information  officer  for  the 
San  Mateo  County  (Calif.) 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Don  Day,  a  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina — to  the  staff  of  the 

Alioskie  (N.  C.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Frink,  a  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Hopewell 
(.Va.)  News — now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Alioskie  (N.  C.)  Herald, 

*  *  * 

Shari  Wigle,  formerly  in  the 
women’s  department  of  the  Van 
Nuys  (Calif.)  News,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  staff  of 
Braun  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Donaldson — trans¬ 
ferred  from  copy  desk  of  the 
Los  .Angeles  Times  to  police 
beat  in  Van  Nuys. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  F.  Wallenhorst,  Bm/- 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  re¬ 
write-reporter,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Bell 
Aerosystems  Co. 

*  *  * 

Donald  R.  Pierson  —  from 
automotive  advertising  manager 
to  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram.  Charles 
J.  Campbell— named  manager 
of  advertising  development.  JoE 
Ward — manager  of  shopping 
center  advertising. 

AAA 

Robert  J.  McCloskey,  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  who  has 
headed  the  Office  of  News  in  the 
State  Department  since  1964— 
promoted  to  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs. 


GOLDEN  YEARS 

By 

Tom  Collins 

GOLDEN  YEARS  was  the  first  and  is  still  the  leading 
newspaper  feature  on  retirement  and  plans  for  retirement. 

The  number  of  people  interested  in  this  is 
growing  at  a  rapid  pace  and  readers  look  to 
their  local  newspaper  for  authoritative  advice 
on  the  subject. 

About  SCO  words,  released  for  weekend  publication. 

Send  for  current  samples  and  rates. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 
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Why  do 
people  say 

Delta’s  the 
best  thing 
that  ever 

I 

happened  to 
air  travel? 


tin*  UPI  bureau  at  Denver, 
Max  Jknnings — named  man¬ 
ager  at  Cheyenne.  Edward  Mc¬ 
Manus — night  manager  at  Al¬ 
buquerque.  William  E.  Clay¬ 
ton — Dallas  bureau  manager. 


nounced  the  appointment  of 
James  H.  Atkins  to  the  position 
of  publisher. 

A.ssociate  p]ditor  Rill  Williams 
was  named  editor. 

The  Gaston  Publishing  Co.,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Gazette,  and  all  its  assets  have 
l)een  sold  to  a  new  eorjioration 
known  as  General  Publishing 
Co.,  which  is  owned  by  W.  Gar¬ 
land  Atkins.  He  has  l)ecome 
president  and  publisher  of  Gas¬ 
ton  county’s  five  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  the  lU  lmont  Banner,  the 
Mount  HoUu  Mews,  the  Beuue- 
mer  City  Record,  the  Stanley 
Sewu,  and  the  Meeklenhnrn 
Times. 

Garland  Atkins  resigned  as  ”tati 
news  dirwtor  of  the  Gazette.  Porter 
The  secretary  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  is  his  wife,  .Mrs.  Ronnie 
.4tkins. 

James  H.  Atkins,  at  .‘M,  not 
only  becomes  publisher  of  the 
Gazette,  but  also  remains  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  dirw- 
tors.  He  also  serves  as  jiresident 
and  general  managei'  of  the 
newspaper. 

Rill  Williams,  40,  becomes  the 
Gazette’s  first  editor  since  the 
death  of  Stewart  Atkins  on  Jan. 

30,  19(51.  The  paper  had  been 
without  a  publi.sher  since  the 
death  of  James  W.  Atkins  on 
Oct.  13,  19(5.'). 

*  *  *  Donald  J.  Rr.adt,  formeidy 

Reynold  Harti-;l,  former  a.s-  general  manager  of  Cerv'Ca 
sistant  telegiaph  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Journal,  Den- 
Dcs  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune —  vei*  weekly  bulsiness  paper — to 
now  at  the  Joliet  (111.)  Herald-  Campl)ell-Mithun  agency  as  an 
.Yctes  as  new's  editor  and  as-  account  executive, 
sistant  to  the  managing  editor.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joseph  C.  Harvey  Jr. — 
jiamed  editor  of  the  Bessemer 
(Ala.)  Sun  and  U’c.stcr«  Sun. 


Roy  Nord — promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  six- 
l)aper  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Milpitas  Post  group  of  weeklies. 
Xevv  retail  ad  manager  is  Jack 
Young,  formerly  with  the  Palo 
Alto  Times.  .Mr.  Nord  was  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  Hearst  new.s- 
l)apers  in  (Chicago. 


apTing 

(Va.) 

Sara 

)orter 

ied. 


Wilson  L.  Rahto  has  been 
named  ^Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Trenton  Times  News- 
papers  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  Pre¬ 
viously,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
New  Jersey  State  House.  He 
succeeds  George  E.  Amick  Jr., 
who  has  l)een  named  an  editorial 
writer  by  the  Trenton  i)apers. 


JOHN  LA  CERDA,  a  former  Al¬ 
bany  and  Philadelphia  newspaper 
reporter  and  publicist,  is  now 
assistant  to  John  H.  Perry  Jr., 
president  of  Perry  Publications  in 
Florida,  in  charge  of  promotion. 


1952 
ty  of 
ol  of 
men’s 
Nev.) 
)st  of 
or  the 
lalif.) 


Doiglas  W.  Costello  from 
news  and  editorial  page  editor  to 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
.Aroostook  Republican,  a  Maine 
w(‘ekly  j)ublished  at  Caribou. 


rradu- 
North 
if  the 


Samuel  M.  Goodman,  news 
editor  and  writer  for  the  tele¬ 
vision  news  and  )iublic  affairs 
department  of  the  American 
Rroadcasting  (Company,  has  been 
aj)i)ointt*d  Lecturer  in  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University. 


ormer 
peweU 
i  staff 
lerald. 


Joe  H.  Strouud,  acting  edi¬ 
tor  since  last  October — named 
editor  of  the  editoi-ial  jrages  of 
the  Winston  -  Salem  (N.  C.) 
Jourmd  and  .Sentinel.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Robert  F.  Campbell— 
now  director  of  the  Southern 
Education  Rejiorting  Service. 


Robert  E.  Ciikistmyer,  for¬ 
merly  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  joined  Flournoy  and 
Gibbs  Inc.,  Toledo-based  public 
relations  firm. 


You’re  looking  ai 
two  good  reason! 


-trans- 
of  the 
police 


Delta's  cheerful  stewardesses  an 
the  appetizing  fare  they  serve  ar 
reasons  enough.  But  you  will  fin 
many  more. . .  from  reservation  t' 
destination  ...  all  designed  to  mak| 
travel  a  pleasure.  So  next  trip,  Je 
Delta  and  see  for  yourself! 


S.  Parnell  Lewis,  managing 
editor,  has  been  designated  as¬ 
sociate  editor-news  at  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express  and 
Donald  P.  Keith,  editoi  ial  page 
editor,  is  now  associate  editoi- 
features  and  editorials. 


Harry  R.  Robinson — now  a.s- 
sociate  editoi-  of  the  Wetumpka 
(Ala.)  Herald. 


-  from 
anager 
‘rtising 
Worth 
H ARLES 
lanager 

nt.  Joe 
lopping 


^  AND  COMMNr 


Ralph  Holme.s,  state  editor 
of  the  Montpomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 
rerti.ser — to  military  service. 


John  McInerney,  a  former 
.Vcic  York  Times  business  news 
reporter — now  associate  editor 
of  Travel  Weekly,  a  trade  news¬ 
paper. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
SALES,  PURCHASES 

DURING  ANPA 
April  24-28  available 
at  Waldorf-Astoria  for 
PRIVATE  CONFERENCES 


Joseph  S.  Marler  —  fiom 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  to  manager  of 


Y,  for- 
tio  has 
s  in  the 
1964— 
ssistant 
Public 


Albert  T.  Collins,  formerly 
business  news  editor — named  oil 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 

Chronicle.  Hugh  Power.s — from 
assistant  city  editor  to  business 
news  editor.  J.  N.  Thompson,  a 
2(l-year  veteran  on  the  Chronicle 
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TEmph  3-3018 
RAIE/GH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDONAlD  LANE 


is  looking  for  young,  creative  edi¬ 
tors  for  copy  and  assignment 
desks.  Write  to  Personnel  Director, 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST.  1515  L 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20005 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Cincinnati  ditiOD  Now  UM^  Ut  Kind  In  Headliner 


Enquirer  in 
125th  Year 

Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Enljiiirer, 
founded  in  1841,  will  celebrate 
125  years  of  publication  April 
10.  To  mark  the  occasion,  the 
morning  paper  is  taking  its 
readers  on  an  historical  tour  of 
the  city’s  past  and  on  a  voyage 
into  what  appears  to  be  its 
future. 

To  celebrate  its  birthday  the 
Enquirer  will  feature: 

•  A  history  of  Cincinnati 
from  the  founding  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  present.  The  four- 
part  series,  written  by  Paul 
Underwood,  is  appearing  in  the 
paper’s  Sunday  Pictorial  maga- 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER,  in  its  125  years,  missed  publishing 
on  only  three  days.  Files  show  a  terse  notation  tor  March  23,  1866, 
explaining:  "No  paper,  OfFIce  Burned."  A  fire  the  previous  night 
had  laid  waste  the  Enquirer  plant.  In  1865  a  one-day  suspension  of 
publication  was  ordered  to  allow  employes  to  attend  an  Independ¬ 
ence  Day  picnic.  A  pressmen's  strike  in  1944  halted  production  for 
a  day. 


zine. 

•  A  15-part  series  entitled 
“Headlines  of  the  Future,” 
which  will  attempt  to  project 
what  life  will  be  like  in  future 
years.  Topics  to  be  explored  by 
Enquirer  staffers  range  from 
peace  and  war  to  scientific  ad¬ 
vances  to  use  of  leisure  time. 

•  A  pictorial  re-enactment  of 
the  ETnquirer’s  coverage  of  a 
“big  story” — the  crash  of  a 
Boeing  727  jet  airliner  Nov.  8, 
1965,  near  Greater  Cincinnati 
Airport  with  the  loss  of  58  lives. 

•  A  history  of  “the  Old 
Lady  of  Vine  Street”  itself,  a 
paper  with  the  oldest  Sunday 
edition  in  the  United  States,  as 
seen  through  the  pensonalities 
who  shaped  the  paper’s  past. 
The  story,  written  by  Bill 
Bozman,  tells  of  publishers  like 
John  R.  McLean  and  Roger  H. 
Ferger;  reporters  such  as 
James  M.  Cox,  who  later  ac¬ 
quired  his  o\iTi  group  of  papers 
and  went  on  to  run  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  There 
also  were  writers  like  Lafcadio 
Hearn;  James  Randolph 
Chester,  creator  of  the  “Get 
Rich  Quick,  Wallingford”  and 
“Blackie  Daw”  stories;  Robert 
Schulkers,  whose  tales  of  “Seck- 
atary  Hawkins”  became  part  of 
the  boyhood  of  many  a  youth  of 
his  day;  editors  like  Lee  Evans 
and  Marion  Devereux,  and 
artists  like  sports  cartoonist 
Harold  Russell. 

The  future  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  a  corporation  of  some 
2900  shareholders,  is  in  the 
hands  of  Francis  L.  Dale,  who 
was  appointed  publisher  in  1965 
upon  retirement  of  Roger 
Ferger,  Mr.  Ferger  had  guided 
the  newspaper  since  1944. 

Charles  W.  Staab  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  business 
manager;  Brady  Black  is  editor 


and  vicepresident;  Fred  J, 
Barnes,  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer;  Thomas  Gormley,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  Henry  Drafahl,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  A.  Robert  Oehler, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  cir¬ 
culation. 

• 

Lamb  Sues  to  Block 
‘Monopoly’  in  CATV 

Cleveland 

An  anti-trust  suit,  charging 
conspiracy  to  prevent  two  Toledo 
firms  from  entering  the  CATV 
business,  was  filed  in  Federal 
District  Court  here  this  week 
against  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  the  Toledo  Blade,  Cox 
Broadcasting  Company  and  the 
Buckeye  Cablevision  Company. 

The  suit,  which  seeks  triple 
damages  estimated  to  run  as 
much  as  $68.6  million,  was 
brought  by  CATV  Inc.  and  by 
Edward  Lamb  Enterprises  Inc., 
both  Toledo-based  companies 
active  in  the  communications 
field. 

Buckeye  Cablevision  is  an 
Ohio  company  recently  formed 
by  the  Toledo  Blade  and  Cox 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  a  community  anten¬ 
na  television  system  in  Toledo 
and  its  surrounding  areas.  All 
companies  involved  propose  to 
operate  a  CATV  system  using 
transmission  lines  and  other 
equipment  leased  from  the  Ohio 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  The 
Toledo  Blade  owns  the  only 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
published  in  Northwestern  Ohio. 

CATV,  Inc.  and  Edward  Lamb 
Enterprises,  Inc.  assert  that  the 
four  defendant  companies  con¬ 
spired  to  prevent  them  from  en¬ 
tering  a  lawful,  competitive 
business. 


Geauga  County 
In  Ohio  to  Have 
Its  First  Daily 

ClIARDON,  Ohio 

Geauga  County  will  have  its 
first  daily  newspaper  beginning 
May  2,  Don  Rowley,  publisher 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Geauga 
Times  Leader,  announced. 

The  Geauga  Times  Leader  will 
be  published  Monday  through 
Friday  with  AP  news  service. 

The  Times  Leaders’  moving 
up  to  five-day  publication  May  2 
is  another  step  toward  giving 
better  service  to  area  readers, 
Mr.  Rowley  said. 

On  April  2,  1962,  this  news¬ 
paper  began  publishing  two 
papers  a  week — Mondays  and 
Wednesdays.  Previously  it  had 
published  once  a  week. 

It  combined  with  the  Record 
and  News  July  12,  1962. 

It  adopted  the  offset  printing 
process  April  30,  1963. 

This  provided  a  fresh  look 
highlighted  by  sharp,  clear  pic¬ 
tures  which  resulted  in  greater 
readability  and  photos  with  more 
details. 

Beginning  May  2  persons  not 
presently  subscribers  in  Geauga 
County  may  have  a  free  two- 
week  subscription  to  the  Times 
Leader  by  filling  out  a  coupon. 
• 

Going  to  Offset 

Lexington,  N.  C. 

Joe  S.  Sink,  general  manager 
of  the  Dispatch  has  ordered  a 
Fairchild  Production  King  off¬ 
set  press  for  delivery  early  in 
1967.  The  four  units  will  have 
a  32-page  capacity  and  multi¬ 
color  availabilities. 


Award  List 
Announced 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Winners  in  the  32nd  annual 
Headliner  competition  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Tom  Paprocki, 
chairman  of  the  judging  com¬ 
mittee. 

They  will  be  presented  during 
the  Headliners  Frolic  April  15- 
17. 

Winners  in  the  newspaper 
divisions: 

Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
News  for  comprehensive  news 
coverage  (in  the  under  lOM  cir¬ 
culation  category). 

George  E.  James,  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Call,  for  his 
series  “Paterson  —  Boom  & 
Bust.” 

Joan  Buck,  Ft.  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  Sun  Sentinel,  for  her 
feature  on  “Sinking  of  Yar¬ 
mouth  Castle.” 

Hariy  Farrell,  political  writer 
for  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News,  for  his  series  “Dollar 
Sign  Politics.” 

Gene  Miller,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  for  his  feature,  “Sinking 
of  Yarmouth  Castle.” 

John  McKelway,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  for  local  interest 
columns. 

Hugh  Haynie,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal,  editorial 
cartoons. 

For  Public  Service 

The  award  for  outstanding 
public  service  by  a  newspaper 
went  to  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  for  its  investigation  on 
“Liquor  Control.” 

Patricia  Chapman,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  for  her 
fashion  page  innovation. 

Charles  E.  Teeple,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  for  his  special 
feature  columns,  “Down  to 
Business.” 

Ernest  Grady,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  for  his  sports  columns. 

Tom  Tiede,  NEA,  Cleveland, 
for  his  feature  writing  on  “Viet 
Nam”. 

Photography  awards  went  to: 

Charles  Payne,  New  York 
News;  John  Peodincuk,  New 
York  News,  and  William  W. 
Blackstone,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch. 

A  Special  War  Coverage 
award  was  given  to  Newsweek 
for  “The  War  in  Viet  Nam.” 

A  Posthumous  Special  Valor 
Award  was  made  to  Huynh 
Thanh  My  (killed  in  action)  of 
the  Associated  Press  for  his  spot 
photos  in  Viet  Nam. 
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Hewhouse  Paper  chooses  six 
Di/An  Computer  Keyboards 

for  its  new  plant  “We’re  getting  more  near¬ 
perfect  tapes  ready  for  iinecasting  —  much  faster  and  at  lower 
cost  than  we  ever  thought  possible — with  our  Di/An  Computer 

Keyboards,”  Dal$  Oouglas,  production  Manager,  Newark  STAR-LEDGER 


The  Di/An  Computer  Keyboard  is  a  complete  system  —  keyboard,  computer 
and  punch  —  all  for  just  $16,480. 

Six  Di/An  Computer  Keyboards  are  being  used  for  production  of  punched  tape 
for  all  straight  and  classihed  matter  in  the  new  plant  recently  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  New  Jersey’s  largest  morning  newspaper. 
Specifically  designed  for  composing-room  typesetting,  the  Computer  Keyboard 
machines  have  been  producing  150  columns  of  straight  and  classified  matter 
for  regular  editions  and  240  columns  for  the  Sunday  editions  at  the  Star-Ledger. 
Since  the  installation  of  the  Di/An  Computer  Keyboards,  separate  ring  line- 
casters  have  been  completely  eliminated  and  a  significant  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  per  operator  has  resulted. 

Easy  to  operate,  the  Di/An  Computer  Keyboard  allows  errors  to  be  detected 
on  the  hard  copy  immediately  and  completely  erased  —  not  just  corrected  or 
“rubbed  out”  —  on  the  keyboard.  Correct  copy  can  then  be  typed  directly  over 
the  error  before  any  tape  is  generated.  Because  corrections  are  made  before 
any  tape  is  punched,  this  system  eliminates  the  need  for  raw  tape  and  a  pos¬ 
sible  monitor,  drastically  reduces  ring  operation,  and  cuts  the  total  time  re¬ 
quired  to  get  from  copy  to  metal.  Since  the  Di/An  Computer  Keyboard  is 
designed  specifically  for  typesetting,  it  is  less  complex  than 

general-purpose  computers.  This  means  that  it  costs  less  _ 

to  buy  and  maintain,  and  that  it  is  also  more  reliable. 

Find  out  why  the  Star-Ledger  and  other  modern 

newspapers  are  choosing  the  Di/An  Computer  Keyboard  " 

over  all  other  computer  systems  available.  Your  Di/An  I 

representative  will  be  happy  to  discuss  your  specific  •  " 

composition  problems  with  you  and  prepare  a  complete  I 

economic  analysis  at  no  cost  to  you.  Write  for  details 
about  this  free  consulting  service.  ^fii^  ^ 

SEE  THE  DI/AN  COMPUTER  KEYBOARD 
DEMONSTRATED  THIS  MONTH— 

■  April  25-28,  1966  —  ANPA  convention  —  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  Basildon  Room,  Space  21,  New  York,  N.Y. 

■  April  26-28,  1966  —  Spring  Joint  Computer  Conference.  War 
Memorial  Auditorium,  Booths  324,  325.  Boston,  Mass. 


New  Star-Ledger  plant  is 
on  a  SYg-acre  site  in  down¬ 
town  Newark.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  pro¬ 
duction  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  the  largest  high-speed 
press  equipment  and  six 
Di/An  Computer  Key¬ 
boards. 


Di/An  Controls,  Inc, 

944  Dorchester  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02125 
phone :  6 1 7-288-7700  TWX  710-333-0174 


newspapers  to  indicate  their  in-  In  addition,  two  national  niag- 
terest  in  considering  collejre  azines  asked  for  copies  of  the 
students  for  summer  employ-  intern  list.) 
ment.  Invitations  to  students  to  Last  year,  the  first  for  the 
submit  brief  resumes  went  to  program,  saw  only  three  news- 
about  an  equal  number  of  col-  papers  in  the  program.  Six 
leges  and  universities  listing  .students  participated, 
photojournalism  courses.  Newspapers  having  NPPA 

“We’re  .still  faced  with  the  photography  internships  for 
same  problem  as  in  past  years,”  Summer,  1966,  are: 

Clarkson  said.  “Not  really  The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jonr- 
enough  good  young  people  no  I  photography  department — 
coming  into  the  field.  I  think  our  for  staff  photographers  or  lab 
program  will  come  close  to  ac-  technicians, 
commodating  every  well-(iuali-  The  Milw’aukee  Journal  pic- 
fied  .student  this  summer.  ture  desk — for  picture  editing. 

“It  looks  like  the  more  pres-  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland, 
sing  problem  is  photojournalism  Ohio — for  staff  photographer, 
recruitment.  And  I’m  not  talk-  The /?oc/icstcr  (N.  Y.)  Times¬ 
ing  about  just  enticing  every  Union,  Democrat  &  Chronicle — 
high  school  picture-taker  to  for  staff  photographer, 
enter  college.  The  need  is  The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 
for  good  knowledgable  young  Newspapers  having  intern- 
people — the  kind  who  will  prob-  ships  filled  for  1966  but  who  will 
ably  succeed  in  whatever  they  be  considering  applicants  next 
do.”  winter  for  Summer,  1967,  are: 

This  year  there  are  four  par-  The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
ticipating  newspapers  and  three  Times;  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
others  with  their  internship  Courier-Journal;  and  the  re¬ 
positions  filled  who  are  in-  pcA'o.  Capital- Journal. 
terested  in  aplicants  for  1967.  The  17  applicants  cover  a 
(Brief  resumes  of  all  the  in-  wide  geographic  range.  Some  of 
tern  applications  were  sent  to  the  schools  represented  were 
the  entire  list  of  100  daily  news-  the  University  of  Texas;  Uni- 
))apers  approached  when  the  versity  of  Missouri;  University 
l!)fi6  j)roject  began  in  January.  (Continued  on  page  10) 


rilOIXKiRAPHY 


Intern  Applications 
Drop  Off  from  1965 


Itv  Rick  Frirdniaii 


More  newspapers,  fewer  ap¬ 
plicants. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As- 
.sociation  Summer  Internship 
Program  for  1966. 

According  to  Rich  Clarkson, 
project  coordinator  for  NPPA, 
and  photo  director  for  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- 
Journal,  there  are  more  news- 
l)apers  participating  this  year 
than  last,  including  some  that 


SOME  STUDENT  PHOTOGRAPHY— Below  and  left  are  two  of  a 
larger  group  of  shots  taken  at  the  November  27  peace  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.C.,  by  two  University  of  Maryland  photo¬ 
journalism  students,  Doran  Levy  and  Karl  W.  Sanger.  Other  pictures 
from  the  same  assignment  are  shown  on  the  jump  page  to  this 
photo  story.  The  pictures  demonstrate  some  of  the  excellent  news 
photography  being  taken  by  photojournalism  majors  on  college 
campuses  today. 


Photo  by  Doran  L#»y 
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Can  one  KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film  Processor 
make  everyone  in  your  department  more  efficient? 


Film-processing 

people, 

obviously,  because 
one  of  these 
processors  delivers 
film  in  about  six 
minutes.  Dry,  ready  to 
print.  Starts  up  and 
shuts  down  fast, 
replenishes 
automatically. 


Yes. 

Print-makers, 

because  these 
VERSAMAT  Processors 
develop  negatives 
with  repeatability, 
uniformity.  No  time 
wasted  making  good 
prints  from  poorly 
processed  negatives. 


Yes. 

Photographers 

can  see  results 
in  minimum  time, 
never  have  to 
reshoot  because 
of  processing 
errors. 


Clerical  people 

aren't  snowed  under 
during  peak  periods 
because  there's  no  film¬ 
processing  bottleneck. 
Orders  go  through 
smoothly. 


Yes. 

Supervisors 

can  keep  their 
hands  dry,  gain 
more  time  to 


supervise. 


Yes.  Everyone,  because  morale  is  better  when  pressure  of  rush  periods  and 
crowded  quarters  is  relieved. There  are  5-inch  and  11 -inch  KODAK  VERSAMAT 
Processors.  Your  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative  is  prepared  to  sug¬ 
gest  which  one  is  best  for  you,  and  to  say  in  very  specific  terms  how  long  it  will 
take  to  pay  for  itself  in  your  operation.  There’s  no  obligation  for  ~  ~ 
this  analysis.  Just  ask  your  TSR  to  tell  you  about  his  “Blue  Book.”  IvOCiaK 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Photography 


(Continued  from  pnge  38) 


Photo  by  Doran  Levy 


"Wl  photog^rapher.  In  this  sessi<Ni,j 

they  worketl  with  lights  and' 
'/{ j^QflC||r  used  Polaroid  film  so  eack 

photographer  could  see  how  tht 
tp  l  ighting  affected  his  photos.  | 

There  also  was  a  roundtabli 
itti  critique.  “I  had  the  assistanl 

;/  >  I  managing  editor  of  the  Louii4 

f  \  I  I  I'iHe  Timeii  and  the  city  edito* 

f-i  of  the  Courier  Journal  criticiil 

JT  Ti?  the  school  pages,”  Bill  ex^ 
L  L  ■  '  ^  ^  ^  plained.  “They  criticized  tht 

PCm  students  on  the  picture  selectiol 

cropping,  size  and  placement,  i 
“For  the  second  hour,  we  had 
the  editor-photographer  team 
recrop  and  redesign  some  page! 
in  their  pa|iers.  Then  they  wert 
critiqued.  We  tried  to  cover 
every  phase  of  photograph 
editing  and  layout  as  a  teas 

Bill  saw  only  one  drawback 
to  the  program.  He  had  to  limit 
«  number  of  .schools  in  the 

I  '  class  to  13,  with  two  .studenti 

■j^  .  and  an  advisor  from  each  one 

%  “I  had  that  many  more  wantinf 
Photo  by  Doran  Levy  to  participate,”  he  added. 
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The'  Lens’  In  This 
Thru-The-Lens 
Meter  System  Is 
Always  A  Nikkor 

The  Camera 
Always  A  Nikon 


This  is  the  under¬ 
lying  difference 
between  the  Nikon 
Photomic  T  and  all 
other  thru-the-lens 
meter  systems. 
For,  whatever  the 
importance  of 
exposure  accuracy, 
camera  and  lens 
quality  still  remains 
the  most  essential 
prerequisite  for 
picture  quality. 
The  Nikon  F  with 
Photomic  T  com¬ 
bines  the  best  of 
both.  It  links  the 
accuracy  of  thru- 
the-lens  exposure 
control  with  the 
accredited  quality 
of  Nikkor  lenses. 
And  it  further 
extends  the  versatil¬ 
ity  of  this  most 
versatile  of  all  35’s. 
The  Photomic  T  is 
available  with 
Nikon  F  or  as  a 
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‘New  Era’  Machines  on  Display 
At  ANPA  Production  Conference 


The  38th  annual  Production 
Management  Conference  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  will  take  place  June 
5-8,  in  the  new  Convention  Cen¬ 
ter  on  Public  Square  in  down¬ 
town  Cleveland. 

*  The  equipment  exhibit,  tech¬ 
nical  sessions  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  connected  with  the  meeting 
will  be  in  the  Convention  Center 
itself. 

There  is  ample  hotel  space 
within  walking  distance  of  the 
new  Convention  Center.  The 
Cleveland  Convention  Bureau  is 
handling  the  housing  for  the 
many  hundreds  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  this  conference. 

The  first  “all-electronic”  type- 
I  setting  machine  ever  to  be 

offered  for  sale  commercially 
will  l>e  demonstrated.  Called  the 
Hell  Digiset  electronic  typeset¬ 
ting  machine,  it  will  be  shown 
operating  from  conventional 
TTS  tape  and  producing  type 
at  the  speed  of  approximately 
,  700-lines-per-minute.  Although 

the  machine  is  already  in  use  in 
Europe,  this  will  be  the  first 
time  the  Digiset  has  been  shown 
in  the  United  States. 

Completely  new  offset  presses 
designed  specifically  for  the 
medium  and  small  circulation 
newspapers  will  be  also  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time,  and 
several  entirely  new  phototype¬ 
setting  machines  will  be  un¬ 
veiled. 

There  will  be  practical  demon¬ 
strations  of  a  number  of  small 
computers  which  have  been 
proven  practical  for  setting  type 
in  small  circulation  newspapers. 
New  large  scale  computers  will 
also  be  demonstrate  at  the 
Conference. 

The  exhibit  section  will  be 
much  larger  at  this  year’s  Pro- 
I  duction  Management  Conference 

,  than  any  previous  technical 

3  meeting.  Because  of  the  size  of 

the  equipment  exhibiting,  Hy 
Shannon  of  the  Chicago  Stm- 
Thnes,  chairman  of  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Committee, 
has  announced  that  on  the  con¬ 
vention  program  one  afternoon 
(Tuesday,  June  7)  will  be  left 
free  to  allow  those  attending 
more  time  to  see  the  exhibits. 

The  exhibit  section  will  open 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  5,  and 
will  continue  in  operation 
through  Wednesday  evening, 
June  8. 


A  special  offset  session  has 
been  arranged  for  Wednesday 
afternoon,  June  8.  W.  D.  Rine¬ 
hart,  director  of  the  Production 
Department  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  will  present  a 
paper,  "What  Circulation-Size 
Neu'stpapera  Will  Be  Using  Off¬ 
set  in  the  Future  and  Why.” 

Joel  Leuchter,  publisher  of 
the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times- 
Joumal,  will  discuss  computer- 
photocomposition  for  offset 
newspapers  based  on  his  own 
experience.  William  Wieck  of  the 
ANPA/RI  staff  will  compare 
the  costs  of  offset  and  letter- 
press,  using  figures  obtained 
through  a  study  of  the  actual 
operations  of  many  newspapers. 
Garson  Wolitzky  will  present  a 
paper  on  how  to  obtain  quality 
offset  reproduction  through 
proper  camera  techniques. 

Computers 

Every  phase  of  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  computers  in  department 
operations  will  be  covei^  in  the 
technical  sessions.  Donald  New- 
house,  business  manager  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  will  present 
a  paper  discussing  in  detail  how 
his  newspaper  has  used  com¬ 
puter  ooerations  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  bundle  top  wraps  and 
circulation  strip  lists.  This  is 
the  first  known  use  of  a  com¬ 
puter  to  control  circulation 
directly. 

Beverly  Carter  of  Southeast¬ 
ern  Newspapers,  Augusta,  Ga., 
will  discuss  use  of  the  computer 
for  photocomposition  of  ads;  and 
Frank  McCracken,  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  will  present  a 
l)aper  on  the  use  of  a  computer 
for  setting  hot  metal  ads. 

Dr.  James  Sweeney,  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  will 
present  a  paper  on  "Handling 
In-Plant  Kesistanee  to  Modern 
Technology.”  Kenneth  Shurr  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  will 
present  a  paper  on  a  computer¬ 
ized  system  for  classified  ads. 

• 

New  Plant  Begun 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Ol)erlin  Printing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Oberlin  News-Tribune, 
has  broken  ground  for  a  $100,- 
000  plant.  Brad  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent,  said.  The  one-story  struc¬ 
ture,  of  off-white  masonry,  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  the 
summer. 
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CONFERENCE  VIP$  make  last-minute  suggestions  at  the  1966  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  March  24-26,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  From  left:  PNPA  president  Robert  R.  Eyerly,  co-publisher, 
Bloomsburg  Morning  Press;  Conference  co-chairmen  Richard  P. 
Theurer,  mechanical  superintendent,  Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  and 
Robert  Moyer,  production  manager,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times;  NJPA 
president  Thomas  B.  Tighe,  general  manager,  Asbury  Park  Press. 
Conference  co-sponsors  were  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  and  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Registration  was  650. 


Photo  Comp  Dept. 
Grows  to  24-hour 
Schedule;  77  Men 

By  Anthony  Fazio 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Our  Photocomposition  instal¬ 
lation  got  under  way  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Linofilm  system 
six  years  ago.  During  that  time 
our  Linofilm  etjuipment  has 
grown  into  an  8  keyboard,  3 
photo  unit  operation.  The  de- 
pai’tment  is  staffed  with  77 
printers,  who  cover  pasteup, 
linofilm,  darkrooms,  proof  press¬ 
es,  proofroom,  and  supervision. 
It  is  a  seven  day,  24-hour  oper¬ 
ation.  We  are  producing  ap¬ 
proximately  65%  of  the  retail 
linage  of  both  the  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News.  The  department 
also  does  the  bogus. 


(Part  of  a  report  given  at  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference.) 


Experience  has  taught  us  to 
send  the  roughest  ads,  the  ads 
of  tricky  design  and  high  type 
content  to  Photo  Comp.  We  do 
no  white  space  advertising. 
These  can  still  be  effectively 
produced  in  bot  metal.  The 
rougher  the  ad,  the  better  in 
Photo  Comp. 

A  few  years  after  Photo  Comp 
was  installed  we  set  up  a  com¬ 
prehensive  time  study  to  give 
us  the  information  needed  to 
progress.  We  made  it  complete 
enough  so  that  each  area  o^ 
Photo  Comp  can  be  analyzed 
and  worked  on.  We  have,  of 
course,  produced  Photo  Comp 
ads  more  efficiently  than  hot 
metal. 

Based  on  our  progress  we  can 


definitely  tell  you  that  Photo 
Comp  is  no  longer  considered  the 
“New  Thing”,  the  “Ogre”,  the 
“Experimental  Thing.” 

One  of  the  major  problems  is 
proofing.  Our  first  system  was 
the  Diazo  method  using  an 
Ozalid  machine.  Costs  climbed 
and  the  blue  line  product  of  the 
Diazo  method  was  not  acceptable 
to  advertisers,  the  chronic  com¬ 
plaint  being  a  loss  of  quality  in 
the  reproduction  of  fine  half¬ 
tone  illustrations. 

So  we  began  our  investigation 
into  offset.  With  the  release  of 
the  mo<lel  2024-1  Multilith  dupli¬ 
cator,  a  faster,  more  economical 
method  became  available.  We 
made  offset  paper  plates  in  the 
darkroom  until  the  installation 
of  the  Itek  equipment.  The  Itek 
plate  makers  now  enable  us  to 
go  from  pasteup  to  press  auto¬ 
matically  and  in  daylight  in  a 
little  over  a  minute. 

Costs  in  time  and  materials 
were  reduced  and  our  adver¬ 
tisers  were  given  the  volume  and 
quality  they  needed.  We  feel  our 
proofing  operation  is  good  but 
we  still  look  at  other  methods. 
Presently  the  3  M  company  is 
working  with  some  of  our  paste¬ 
ups  on  their  new  100  D  film  sort 
camera  and  processor. 

What  about  the  future?  Under 
the  direction  of  our  production 
manager,  Ernest  Caplinger,  we 
are  continuing  research  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  new  Linofilm 
photo  unit  with  the  six  channel 
tape  converter  could  be  a  po.s- 
sibility. 

• 

Color  Press  Ordered 

De  Telegraaf-Nieuws  van  de 
Dag,  Amsterdam,  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  has  just  concluded  an 
agreement  with  Ampress,  S.  A. 
amounting  to  approximately  $1 
million  for  an  eight-unit  Color- 
matic  newspaper  press,  to  l)e 
manufactured  by  Nohab,  Troll- 
hattan,  Sweden. 
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NEWSPRINT 
HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

Conveyors  •  Loweratofs  • 
Elevators  •  Automatic  Stora£e 
Banks  •  Manual  or  Powered 
Reel  Room  Trackage  Systems 
•  Roll  Stops  •  Kickers  • 
Switche's  ■  Turntables  •  Trans¬ 
fer  Pits  and  Cars  *  Dollies 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Copy  and  Take  Conveyors  • 
Message  Conveyors 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Feeder-Conveyor  Processing 
Lines  •  Powered  Taperweave 
Curve  Conveyors  •  Right  Angle 
Transfers  •  Automatic  Bottom 
Padders  •  Tying  Machine 
Feeder  Units  •  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  (Single  or 
Oouble  Tie)  •  Press  Delivery 
Conveyor  Stream  Aligners  • 
Exit  Belt  Conveyors  •  Automatic 
Count-Control  Equipment  • 
Central  Control  Consoles  • 
Integrated  Systems  •  Pallet 
Elevators 
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PAnik^nmElAn  DAmin  expected  to  be  in  full  statuary,  will  be  an  island  in  a  Stereo  type  plates  will  be 

uOnSUuCUUn  DuRUn  operation  by  early  1967.  It  was  large  reflecting  pool,  which  will  handled  by  an  elevating  and  de- 
O  designed  by  Lockwood  Greene  also  serve  as  a  fire  protection  elevating  chain  system  serving  a 
Hn  DSff  Hnil  Rnnp  Engineers  Inc.  reservoir  of  250,000  gallon  full  loop  conveyor  surrounding 

Ull  DifL  IIIIC~riUUf  initial  press  installation  capacity.  A  bridge  will  connect  the  entire  press  line. 

®  consists  of  three  8-unit  presses,  the  tower  with  the  main  build-  Plant  layout  provides  for 

MJn  Qaa  InCD  Space  is  provided  for  a  parallel  ing.  extensive  use  of  “cold  type’’  for 

III  OhII  uUvv  press  line.  The  mechanical  portion  of  the  advertising. 

Combined  circulation  of  the  plant  will  be  of  structural  steel  A  cafeteria  for  200  people  will 
San  Jose,  Calif.  Mercury,  the  morning  paper,  frame  with  insulated  wall  have  a  large  patio  for  outdoor 
Ground  was  broken  here  re-  and  the  News,  the  evening  panels.  A  press  room  will  have  dining, 
cently  for  the  largest  one-story  paper,  is  about  180,000  with  heavy  masonry  enclosure  walls.  A  separate  3,500-sq.  ft.  garage 
new'spaper  plant  of  the  w-orld,  average  circulation  of  the  Sun-  The  office  portion,  including  the  building  will  be  used  for  main- 
the  new  182,000-sq.  ft.  plant  of  day  paper  at  154,000.  Page  pro-  editorial  offices,  will  have  white  tenance  of  the  delivery  fleet  and 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  All  Auction  averages  around  1,000  quartz  precast  panels,  anodized  trucks. 

mechanical  operations,  including  each  w-eek.  aluminum  window  sections  and  An  indoor  plant  laundry  will 

a  ground  level  reel  room,  and  The  key  architectural  feature  bronze  solarglass.  be  able  to  clean  up  to  15,000 

all  editorial,  managerial  and  of  the  new-  building  will  be  a  Newsprint  storage  capacity  w-iping  rags  per  week, 
administrative  offices  will  be  on  32-foot  high  tower.  Constructed  will  be  7,000  tons — a  45-day 
one  floor.  of  bronze  aluminum  extruded  supply  at  the  present  circulation. 

The  multi-million  dollar  plant  sections  and  bronze  tinted  glass.  All  material  handling  of  news- 
on  a  20-acre  site  outside  of  the  the  tower,  housing  decorative  print  w-ill  be  automated. 


Herb  Phillips  Directs 
CARD  at  Rochester 


Herbert  E.  Phillips  is  the  new 
head  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Department  at  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  had  been  acting  director 
since  July  w-hen  he  succeeded 
Warren  L.  (Dusty)  Rhodes. 

The  new-  director  joined  the 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  (GARD)  in  1955,  four 
years  after  the  department  was 
set  up.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  research  program  of  the 
web  offset  press  which  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal-Star  and  designed  to 
investigate  the  application  of 
color  printing  for  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  near  future,  in  addition 
to  providing  leadership  for  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Phillips  will  be 
charged  with  readying  plans  for 
moving  to  the  $8.4  million  build¬ 
ing  w'hich  will  house  the  College 
of  Graphic  Arts  and  Photog¬ 
raphy  and  GARD  when  RIT 
moves  to  its  new  campus  in 
September,  1967. 


Engineered 


STIKOTm 

PUTI  MmUMC  EOMAKHT 

Csmtiwn  •  lncliM  mt  D*- 
cSm  Comoran  •  Plait  Dftpt 

•  Pratt  RaMi  Camayart  • 
EIttalwt  •  Pratt  Staratt  Uaitt 

•  Praawlt  SytttaM  •  PMa 
Crathar  Sytlami  •  Artiitittc 
Sytltrat 


FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Typesetting  System 
Available  at  $16,480 

DI/AN  Controls  Inc.,  Boston, 
the  Model  LC-3,  a 


Creative  engineering,  the  foundation  of  Wire- 
tyer’s  approach  to  materials  handling  problems, 
developed  the  fidly  automatic  Wiretyer  and  the 
automatic  Bottom  Padder . . .  the  advanced  mail- 
room,  newsprint  and  stereo  plate  handling  tech¬ 
niques  at  the  Washington  Post  .  .  .  the  stereo 
plate  crusher  system  at  the  Phoenix  Republic 
and  Gazette . .  .the  complete  materials  handling 
system  at  the  Seattle  Times.  Whatever  you  need 
—  single  unit  or  complete,  integrated  system  — 
your  best  investment  is  to  modernize  with  Wire¬ 
tyer.  Call  your  representative  or  write  direct. 


announces 

new  development  in  a  line  of 
computer  typesetting  systems. 
The  new  system  costs  $16,480. 

Hyphenation,  justification  and 
error  correction  are  completed 
before  the  tape  is  punched.  Idiot 
tape  is  eliminated.  No  rubouts 
are  encountered  because  the  op¬ 
erator  produces  hard  copy  and 
can  detect  and  rectify  errors. 
Corrections  are  made  by  using 
one  keystroke  to  erase  either  one 
letter,  one  word  or  an  entire 
line  at  a  time.  The  correct  copy 
is  then  typed  with  none  of  these 
corrections  ever  appearing  on 
the  tape.  The  result  is  an  error- 
free  tape  complete  with  line¬ 
casting  instructions. 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  9,  1966 


MsmunoH  EiwnniT 

iMdint  Dack  B«N  Caaraiura 
*  Spiral  Bundia  Chutas  • 
Autaaiatie  Btutdia  Oaflactara  • 
Talawapinc  Track  Laadinf 
Cawfayara  •  Autamalic  BaMHa 
Cauntars  •  Caatral  Cantral 
Canialaa  •  IntHratad  Sytrama 


The  new  symbol  of  quality  SCR  press  drives 


No  matter  what  your  application... 


Hurletron  can  provide  you  with  the  latest 
SCR  press  drive— even  computer-operated— 
to  exactly  meet  your  specifications.  If  you 
need  junction  boxes,  conduit,  M-G  sets  or 
any  other  type  of  similar  electrical  hard¬ 
ware,  don't  come  to  us.  HOWEVER,  if  you 
require  an  SCR  press  drive,  or  any  other 


press  drive  accessory  or  component  for  that 
matter,  we  can  fill  your  order. 

Our  new  logotype  is  a  symbol  of  quality; 
a  symbol  of  our  product  specialization.  Look 
for  it  on  your  equipment.  It's  the  best  way 
of  insuring  that  you've  bought  the  best  in 
press  drives  and  accessories. 


HURLETRON  Incorporated 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Division,  Danville,  Illinois  61832 


Offset  Equipment 
Costs  Considered 
In  Daily  Operation 

By  Charles  W.  McKinley 

General  Munaner, 

Kiouni^ville  (Pa.)  Telegraph 

Plate  making  is  simple  and 
because  it  is  so  simple  you  can 
have  more  than  your  share  of 
problems  with  this  phase  of  web 
offset  printing.  We  used  one 
plate  for  two  years  and  then 
switched  to  the  plate  we  are  now 
using.  We  are  very  happy  with 
it. 


(Excerpt  from  a  report  given 
to  the  .Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper 
.Mechanical  Conference.) 


The  first  plate  cost  us  about 
87r  and  did  a  fine  job.  Then  it, 
or  we,  developed  a  quirk  of  tint¬ 
ing  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
page.  We  worked  with  the  com¬ 
pany  and  with  the  technical 
people  but  got  nowhere.  We 
switched  rather  than  fight  and 
another  problem  was  solv^ed.  The 
plate  we  are  now  using  for  our 
daily  paper  costs  9.3<‘.  For  our 
longer  runs  we  use  the  two  pass 


IT’S 

SIGNIFICANT 


plate  and  we  pay  $1.04  for  it.  On 
the  two  pass  plate  we  have  made 
runs  up  to  lOOM.  We  have  used 
the  real  expensive  Type  S  plate 
and  found  that  we  did  not  do 
nearly  so  well.  A  few  months 
back  we  had  a  run  of  86M  and 
we  used  the  two  pass  plates. 
They  were  still  fine  at  the  end  of 
the  run.  Our  total  cost  was 
$12.48.  If  we  had  used  the  Type 
S.  our  cost  would  have  been 
$55.20  or  a  difference  of  $42.74. 
Even  if  we  had  made  a  duplicate 
set  of  plates  we  would  still  be 
ahead  $30.26. 

For  those  of  you  who  are 
going  into  offset  be  sure  to  spend 
$290  for  a  coater  to  sensitize 
your  wipe-on  plates.  You  can 
coat  about  three  plates  with  the 
coater  in  the  time  it  takes  to 
coat  one  by  hand.  You  al.so  get 
more  even  distribution  of  the 
coating. 

Buckets  Instead  of  Sink 

Although  we  purchased  a 
plate  sink  in  the  beginning  we 
do  not  recommend  this  purchase. 
We  have  found  that  we  do  much 
better  by  using  a  couple  of  plas¬ 
tic  buckets.  When  we  used  the 
sink  we  either  washed  off  too 
much  of  the  developer  or  maybe 
we  didn’t  put  enough  on  but  in 
any  case  our  plates  ran  dirty 
when  we  used  the  sink. 

One  little  trick  that  I  like  to 
pass  along  is  this:  use  metal 


19  OF  THE 
TOP  25 

NEWSPAPER  LINEAGE 
LEADERS  FOR  1965 

New  York  Times 

Washington  Post 

Chicago  Tribune 

Miami  Herald 

Milwaukee  Journal 

Detroit  News 

Houston  Chronicle 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Columbus  Dispatch 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
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THE  WESTFIELD  (N.Y.)  REPUBLICAN,  the  1 1  l-year-old  weekly, 
is  in  a  new  home,  a  $100,000  one-story  concrete  block-brick-struc-  j 

ture,  fully  air  conditioned.  The  former  two-story  red  brick  building  * 

where  the  Republican  was  published  for  60  years,  has  been  sold  f 

to  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.  Two  other  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  by  the  Westfield  Republican,  the  Brocton  Beacon,  and  1 

the  Ripley  Review.  The  total  circulation  of  the  three  weeklies  is  \ 

4,500.  During  the  summer  the  Chautauquan  Daily,  published  by  the  f 

Chautauqua  Institute,  is  printed  at  the  Westfield  Republican.  I 


clamps  to  hold  your  plates  down 
when  you  are  developing  them 
out.  It  is  much  easier  to  get 
yourself  a  piece  of  plate  glass 
the  size  of  your  plate  and  then 
sprinkle  a  little  water  on  the 
glass  before  you  put  the  plate 
down.  This  will  hold  the  plate  in 
place  as  well  if  not  better  than 
the  clamps. 

In  case  that  you  feel  that  you 
need  a  plate  sink,  I  suggest  that 
you  see  a  local  stainless  steel 
fabricator.  We  did  and  saved 
$150. 

We  use  the  Nu  Arc  Flip  Top 
which  is  probably  the  most  rea¬ 
sonably  priced  plate  burner.  We 
use  carbon  arcs  that  cost  .3215 
each.  The  Burner  costs  $895.  We 
have  two  burners  and  they  do 
a  good  job.  I  believe  that  the 
Nu  Arc  with  the  Mercury  Vapor 
tube  might  be  a  little  quieter 
and  cleaner  but  I  don’t  know 
that  it  will  do  any  better  job. 
The  Scanex  40  which  is  a  newer 
piece  of  plate  making  equipment 
seems  to  be  a  dandy.  You  can 
expose  a  plate  only  40  .seconds. 
This  would  be  against  the  2 
minutes  we  burn  our  plates  in 
arriving  at  a  solid  6  on  the  scale. 
The  Scanex  sells  for  $14.95. 

We  u.se  a  Hulen  line-up  table 
or  imnch  system.  We  put  a  semi¬ 


permanent  mask  on  the  glass  of  i 
our  plate  burners.  We  have  made  | 
the.se  masks  out  of  Goldenplast.  i 
We  use  a  couple  of  moveable  side 
sticks  when  we  go  from  one  size 
newsprint  to  another. 

The  one  big  need  in  the  plate 
making  department  is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  machine  to  develop  out  : 
wipe-on  plates.  The  only  one 
on  the  market  is  for  Type-S, 
pre-sensitized  plates.  This  costs 
about  $3500  and  is  only  good  for 
the  one  plate. 

We  have  stuck  with  the  paper 
base  negative  that  costs  us 
.5852  and  it  is  a  good  econom¬ 
ical  plate  for  daily  newspapers. 
You  just  don’t  need  to  go  in  for 
the  expensive  plastics. 


Production  Chief 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Ajipointment  of  a  production 
manager  for  the  Rock  Hill  Eve- 
tiinfi  Hrrnlii  and  plans  for  ex¬ 
pansions  including  conversion  to 
the  offset  method  of  printing 
were  announced  recently  by  the 
management.  The  new  produc¬ 
tion  chief  is  Romeo  E.  Simpson, 
who  comes  from  the  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Lcdycr. 


FERAG  EQUIPMENT . 

better  “i^racCucCd 

CONVEYOR 

COUNTER 

STACKER 

HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOC.,  INC; 

300  PARK  AVE.,  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  lOOlO 
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Can  you  identify  these  cities  where  Burgess  mats  are  used? 


sts  US 
conom- 


Burgess  mats  are  used  in  more  towns  and  cities  and  by  more  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  than  any  other  mat.  Big 
and  small,  far  and  wide,  including  those  above:  Phoenix,  Augusta,  Wichita,  Washington.  Draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions.  Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61033. 


HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


BURGESS  MATS 


Offset  Costs  More 
But  It’s  Worth  It 
To  Be  Progressive 

By  Joel  C.  Leuohter 

Publisher,  Vineland 

(INJ.)  Tinies-Joiirnul 

In  the  final  analysis  the  cul¬ 
minating  effort  in  any  news- 
l>aper  publishing  operation  is  to 
sell  the  newspaper  to  the  reader. 
Our  years  of  planninjr  for  con¬ 
version  to  offset  printing,  our 
heavy  investment  in  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  our  tough  experiences 
during  our  conversion  can  in 
essence  be  boiled  down  to  that 
one  little  statement — to  sell  the 
newspaper  to  the  reader. 

Before  getting  into  a  little 
management  philosophy,  I’d  like 
to  clarify  some  basic  terminol¬ 
ogy.  The  words  “offset”,  “cold 
type”,  “photocomposition”  etc. 
are  often  lumped  together  in 
the  mind  of  the  uninitiated  as 
meaning  approximately  the  same 
thing.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

Offset  means  a  method  of 
printing  and  has  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  type  of  composition 
method  employed.  In  other 

I  CAPCO 

Far  EMciant  Nawtaapcr  Oaaratian 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co„  hic. 

SOOO  Cahrart  Read  •  Calleit  Fark.  Md. 

Phent  8S4-7677 


words,  many  offset  newspapers 
continue  to  make  up  their  page 
forms  in  hot  metal  as  they’ve 
always  done  in  the  past.  Many 
other  papers  compose  in  cold 
type  or  photocomposition  but 
convert  these  to  letterpress 
l)lates  through  the  photoen- 
gi  aving  process. 

Cold  type  at  one  time  meant 
any  form  of  typesetting  not  em¬ 
ploying  hot  metal.  This  phrase 
has  been  refined  to  mean  type 
which  is  set  by  the  strike-on 
method  utilizing  justifying  type¬ 
writers  such  as  the  Justowriter, 
Varityper  etc. 

Photocomposition  is  the  set¬ 
ting  of  tyjje  by  exposing  .sensi¬ 
tized  photographic  material  to 
light  through  a  film  negative 
type  font. 

These  distinctions  are  impor¬ 
tant  because  the  terms  which  I 
have  defined  for  you  have  great 
relative  bearing  on  the  two 
major  factors  which  cause  pub¬ 
lishers  to  convert  their  conven¬ 
tional  letterpress  operations — 
#1,  the  desire  for  increased 
quality  of  the  product  and  #2, 
the  desire  to  save  dollars  in  their 
production  operations.  Regret¬ 
tably,  #2  often  is  paramount  to 
#1  although  the  two  motivations 
are  not  necessarily  incompatible. 

Offset  printing,  regardless  of 
what  anyone  may  tell  you,  is 
more  expensive  than  letterpress 
printing,  but  conversely,  not 
astronomically  more  as  some 
pur^'eyors  of  gloom  would  have 
you  believe.  The  additional  news¬ 
print  waste  amounts  to  3  or  4 
percent  in  a  good  pressroom 
operation.  The  ink  cost  is  tripled 
and  the  combined  cost  of  plates 
and  negatives  is  slightly  higher 
than  mats  and  stereo  casts.  All 
in  all,  an  additional  cost  factor 
of  10%  w'ould  l)e  a  close  approxi¬ 
mation. 

By  contrast,  conversion  to 
either  cold  type  or  photocom¬ 
position  in  the  composing  room 
should  result  in  a  saving  of 
dollars.  This  is  true  primarily 
because  advertising  makeup  is 
far  faster  by  paste  makeup  than 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

OUR  SPECIALTY  FOR  40  YEARS 


DESIGNING  —  PLANNING  —  SURVEYS 
NEW  PLANTS  —  MODERNIZATION 
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ARCHITECTS 
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PAST  RECALLED  —  William  K.  Todd,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Rockford  (III.)  Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic,  uses  the  top 
of  a  century-old  $450  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  press  to  sign  the  purchase 
order  for  a  million-dollar  eight-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  press.  From 
left  are:  L.  D.  Pollock,  Chicago,  Hoe  midwestern  regional  manager; 
Mack  R.  Hall,  production  manager  of  the  Rockford  Newspapers, 
Mr.  Todd,  and  David  J.  Harnett,  Hoe  representative. 


in  metal  makeup.  White  space  in 
pasteup  doesn’t  cost  a  penny, 
whereas  white  space  in  metal 
makeup  requires  the  comi)Iicated 
cutting  and  fitting  together  of 
numerous  pieces  of  metal. 
Further  savings  are  effected  in 
keylioarding  time,  since  type¬ 
writer  keyboards  are  inherently 
faster  than  linotype  keylxiards. 

Although  j)hotocomposition 
and  cold  type  run  alwut  even  in 
operating  costs,  the  initial  capi¬ 
tal  investment  in  cold  type 
equipment  is  alwut  25%  of  that 
required  for  photocomposition. 
That’s  why  there  are  over  ir)0 
offset  dailies  but  fewer  than  5 
producing  100%  by  ))hotocom- 
position. 

It  is  at  this  critical  juncture 
when  lamentably  few  publishers 
are  willing  to  make  a  long  term 
investment  in  the  quality  of 
their  product.  Most  of  them 
justify  their  decision  with  the 
statement  “the  readers  don’t 
know  the  difference.  We  haven’t 
had  a  single  complaint  al>out 
the  fact  that  the  text  book  looks 
like  it  was  typed.” 

We  felt,  when  making  our 
decision  to  take  the  expensive 
route,  that  lack  of  reader  com¬ 
plaints  doesn’t  prove  a  thing. 
Over  the  long  haul,  we  must 
compete  not  only  with  other 
newspapers  but  with  a  whole 
list  of  other  diversions  of  the 
prospective  reader’s  time.  Tele¬ 
vision,  books,  movies,  magazines, 
bowling  etc.  all  compete  with  us 
for  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

We  must  strive  to  make  our 
product  continually  more  enjoy¬ 
able  and  entertaining  as  well  as 
informative  if  we  are  to  keep 
the  reader  vitally  concerned  with 
getting  his  paper  each  day.  If  we 
don’t  succeed,  we’ll  eventually 
fail.  Standing  still  isn’t  good 
enough  anymore. 

Any  price  within  reason  is 
worth  paying  to  help  buy  an 
insurance  policy  for  success. 


Rinehart  Appoints  3 
To  Institute  Staff 

The  appointments  of  three 
members  of  the  staff  have  been 
announced  by  William  D.  Rine¬ 
hart,  director  of  the  ANPA/Rl 
Production  Department.  They 
are: 

Donald  Dorn,  production  en¬ 
gineer.  He  earned  a  degree  at 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  then  w’orked  for  New>- 
(lay,  ran  a  printing  plant,  and 
was  an  Intertype  salesman. 

.Malcolm  .Merritt,  editor  of  the 
Research  Bulletin.  A  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  he  has 
been  e<liting  engineering  publi¬ 
cations  for  20  years. 

William  C.  Stone,  staff  assist¬ 
ant.  He  has  been  w’orking  as  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  newspapers  and 
the  Northwi’Kt  Arkansas  Times 
at  Fayetteville. 


PETER  P.  ROMANO  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  the 
Production  Department  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute.  He  has 
been  employed  at  the  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion. 
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Mergenthaler’s 


Newsday  Order 

In  a  further  refinement  of  its 
two-year  modernization  and  ex¬ 
pansion  propram,  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  X.  Y.,  has  ordered 
an  additional  Hoe  Colormatic 
newspaper  unit,  brinpinp  the 
total  Colormatic  units  now  on 
order  to  eleven.  A  six-unit  press 
with  3:2  folder  will  be  installed 
in  the  fall  in  a  building  now 
under  construction. 


Low-cost  Computer 

Merpenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  is  otferinp  a  low-cost  com¬ 
puter  which  automatically  con¬ 
verts  simple  unjustified  tape  into 
perforated  tape  justified  to  any 
line  measure  for  any  type  face. 
Called  the  JUST  APE,  the  com¬ 
puter  operates  at  a  rate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  6,000  standard 
newspaper  lines  per  hour,  ac¬ 
complishing  justification  by 
spacebands,  spacebands  plus 
fixed  spacing,  or  letterspacing  if 
required.  It  will  process  tape  to 
operate  Linotypes  or  Linofilm 
Quick  with  or  without  quadders. 
It  completely  eliminates  the  need 
for  making  end-of-line  decisions 
in  the  perforation  operation. 


By  A.  C.  Grune 

In  The  Dallas  Times  Herald 


A  COLLEAGUE  informed  me  the  other  day  that  the  last 
spittoon  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Times  Herald  composing 
room.  He  wasn’t  too  happy,  although  he  didn’t  chew  tobacco 
and  had  never  used  a  spittoon  to  any  extent.  Printers  (who 
are  the  men  that  work  in  newspaper  composing  rooms)  have 
an  affinity  for  tobacco  products  which  you  mouth.  Snuff- 
dippers  have  not  entirely  died  out  amongst  them  and  cigar 
chewers  are  numerous.  In  a  small  shop  the  printers  spit  in 
the  hell-box,  which  is  a  cauldron  where  used  type  metal  is 
remelted.  But  stereotypers,  who  are  the  men  that  take  the 
metal  and  make  page  plates  from  it,  frown  on  such  antics, 
claiming  it  gives  the  metal  certain  flaws.  The  printers  don’t 
believe  them  but  as  a  consequence  most  print  shops  and 
newspaper  composing  rooms  have  traditionally  been  equipped 
with  spittoons. 

It  was  quite  something  to  hear  an  old-time  tobacco  chewer 
make  a  spittoon  ring.  I’ve  seen  old  West  Texans  do  it  from  as 
far  out  as  eight  feet — unless  my  childish  memory  is  bad ;  it’s 
been  30  years  since  I’ve  seen  anybody  perform  in  the  classic 
manner.  Although  I  am  not  a  tobacco  chewer.  I’ve  always 
wanted  a  spittoon  with  a  railroad’s  name  on  it.  To  me  the 
greatest  spittoon  artists  were  those  old  depot  hands  who  kept 
a  jaw  full  of  Brown’s  Mule  ready  to  bring  the  Sunshine 
Special  in  on  time.  (The  very  idea  of  an  airline  spittoon  is 
ludicrous.) 

I  guess  the  reason  my  colleague  (and  to  a  great  extent 
myself)  hates  to  see  the  spittoon  di.sappear  is  the  natural  re¬ 
luctance  to  give  up  our  world  which  we  all  face  from  time  to 
time  or  all  the  time. 


Hoe  Salesman 

Russell  A.  Roose  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  representative  for 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  it  was  announced 
by  Raymond  R.  Dittrich,  sales 
manager.  He  will  be  assigned  to 
Hoe’s  midwest  sales  district 
with  offices  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Roose  has  been  a  sales  represen¬ 
tative  with  Hurletron  Incorpo¬ 
rated. 


Sales  Staff  Changes 

DeWitt  G.  Manley,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-marketing,  Samuel  Bing¬ 
ham  Company,  manufacturer  of 
printing  rollers,  announces  three 
sales  staff  changes.  Louis  J. 
Menges  has  joined  the  organi¬ 
zation  as  Eastern  Regional  Man¬ 
ager.  Gene  H.  LaChance  has 
been  named  sales  supervisor  of 
the  Chicago  Branch.  Julian  T. 
Roulhac,  Jersey  City  Sales 
supervisor,  has  had  his  juris¬ 
diction  extended  to  include  the 
Philadelphia  Branch. 


Order  from  Pravda 

Sheridan  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
a  subsidiary  of  Harris-Inter- 
type  Corp.,  has  received  an 
order  for  25  automatic  bundle- 
tying  machines  for  Pravda  in 
Moscow.  The  order  amounts  to 
approximately  $500,000.  The 
Soviet  paper  is  modernizing  its 
production  plant. 


IF  BEVERIDGE  MATS  , 

FIT  YOUR  PUNT 

YOUIL  SEE  ACTION!! 


We  would  be  less  than  honest  if  we  didn’t  tell  you  that  there  are  some 
plants  where  1966  Beveridge  Mats  simply  do  not  fit,  due  to  methods, 
equipment  or  personnel.  Their  suitability  for  your  plant  can  quickly  be 
determined  by  an  in-plant  demonstration  to  show  superior  handling, 
printing  quality  and  economy.  Let’s  get  together  and  see  if  superior 
Beveridge  Mats  and  your  plant  are  made  for  each  other.  Send  us  an 
invitation  to  call. 

For  Newspapers —  For  Syndicates — 

Beveridge  Auto-Pack  Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate 

Beveridge  High  Speed  Beveridge  Color-Pack 

Beveridge  Multi-Cast  Beveridge  Red  Contrast 

_  Beveridge  Premium-Bake 
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20  Members; 
Total  684 


In  a  mail  ballot  just  concluded 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  has  elected  20  editors  to 
membership  in  the  society.  These 
editors  are  eligible  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  society 
as  full-fledged  members.  The 
meetings  will  be  at  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal,  from 
May  16  to  May  19. 

Total  membership  in  the 
society  now  stands  at  684. 

Membership  in  ASNE  is 
limited  to  directing  editors 
having  immediate  charge  of  edi¬ 
torial  or  news  policies  of  daily 
newspapers.  Newspapers  over 
100,000  circulation  are  entitled 
to  three  memberships;  those  in 
the  50,000-100,000  range,  to  two 
memberships  and  in  the  20,000- 
50,000  category,  one  member¬ 
ship. 

The  names  and  affiliations  of 
the  new  members  follow: 

Over  100,000  Circulation 

Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Washington  Post. 

William  W.  Broom,  editor. 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-T(h  grain. 

Richard  R.  Campbell,  chief 
editorial  writer,  Cleveland  Press. 

Everett  D.  Collier,  editor-in- 
chief,  Houston  Chronicle. 

Louis  G.  Gerdes,  executive 
editor,  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Richard  Hollander,  editor, 
Washington  Daily  News. 

DeWitt  John,  editor,  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  editor, 
Richmond  News  Leader. 

Raymond  K.  Price  Jr.,  editor 
of  editorial  page.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

William  C.  Sexton,  managing 
editor,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal. 

A.  A.  Smyser,  editor,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin. 

50,000-1 00,000  Circulation 

Margaret  Dixon,  managing 
editor.  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
Morning  .Advocate. 

J.  Richard  Early,  executive 
editor.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
S  tandard-  T imes. 

Woodrow  Hall,  editor,  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Courier. 

Coit  Hendley  Jr.,  executive 
editor,  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Journal. 

William  B.  Smart,  executive 
editor,  Salt  Lake  City  Desert 
News. 

Henry  B.  Webb,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  & 
Sun. 


David  Bernstein,  editor,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N,  Y.)  Sun-Bulletin. 

Len  H.  Small,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal. 

James  L.  Whyte,  editor,  Holly¬ 
wood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler. 

Board  Nftminers 

With  eight  vacancies  to  be 
filled,  16  candidates  for  places 
on  the  ASNE  board  of  directors 
have  been  nominated.  The  are: 

Robert  B.  Atwood,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  .Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  Times. 

Brady  Black,  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Howard  C.  Clcavinger,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Arthur  C.  Deck,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
Incumbent. 

Charles  L.  Bennett,  managing 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman. 

Robert  W.  Chandler,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Rend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin. 

John  H.  Colburn,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon.  In¬ 
cumbent. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Gordon  Hanna,  editor  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press. 

J.  Q.  Mahaffey,  editor  of  the 
Texarkana  Gazette  and  Daily 
News.  Incumbent. 

Newbold  Noyes  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star.  Incum¬ 
bent. 

Robert  M.  White  II,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger. 

Howard  H.  Hays  Jr.,  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise. 

J.  Edward  Murray,  managing 
editor  of  the  .Arizona  Republic. 
Incumbent. 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Thomas  Winship,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe. 

• 

Baltimore  Sun  Opens 
Bureau  in  Hong  Kong 

Baltimore 

With  the  arrival  of  Peter 
Kumpa,  15-year  veteran  Sun- 
paper  foreign  correspondent,  in 
Hong  Kong  on  March  7,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  opened  its  new¬ 
est  foreign  bureau,  the  seventh 
in  the  network.  The  Sun  does  not 
syndicate  its  foreign  news  but 
offers  it  exclusively  to  the 
readers  of  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Kumpa  served  as  Sun 
Bureau  Chief  in  Moscow  from 
1951  to  1961. 

The  six  other  locations  of  Sun 
bureaus  are  London,  Rome,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Bonn,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
New  Delhi. 


EDlfoRUI^rORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Six  of  One  .  .  . 


In  a  letter  published  last  Dec,  25,  Richard  P.  Wilson 
of  Manila,  P.  I.,  criticized  me  for  “becoming  seduced 
by  the  permissiveness  that  has  been  sweeping  the  country 
since  the  publication  of  Webster’s  Third’’  because  I 
had  written : 

“Either  as  a  pronoun  is  generally  singular,  but  the 
once  hard-and-fast  rule  to  this  effect  is  repeatedly 
breached  when  either  is  followed  by  a  phrase  containing 
a  plural.”  This  was  not  so  much  advocacy  as  a  report 
on  what  is  occurring.  As  an  example,  I  quoted  Webster’s 
acceptance  of  “either  of  them  are  satisfactory.” 

Let  me  cite  some  other  opinions  on  this  subject, 
nearly  all  of  them  antedating  Webster  III. 

«  *  * 

Bergen  and  Cornelia  Evans,  in  A  Dictionary  of 
Centemporary  American  Usage,  write:  “When  either 
means  both  or  each,  it  is  followed  by  a  plural  verb,  as  in 
either  of  them  are  enough  to  drive  a  man  to  distraction. 
Since  the  word  is  not  used  in  this  way  in  Great  Britain, 
the  plural  verb  is  characteristically  American.” 

This  report  on  the  British  view  is  corroborated  by 
Fowler,  who  calls  a  plural  verb  after  either  “a  very 
common  grammatical  blunder.”  Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  in 
The  Careful  Writer,  is  also  inflexibly  against  the  plural. 

Dr.  Margaret  M.  Bryant  {Current  American  English) 
says  that  both  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  tend 
to  employ  a  plural  verb  with  either  and  especially  with 
neither.  She  cites  “Neither  Barnes  nor  Russell  deal 
with  .  .  (Reinhold  Niebuhr  in  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review). 

Porter  G.  Perrin,  in  Writer’s  Guide  and  Index  to 
English  (the  most  widely  used  college  textbook  on 
composition),  quotes  the  eminent  authority  C.  C.  Fries 
on  the  view  that  the  use  of  either  as  a  plural  is  increasing. 

George  0.  Curme,  in  his  landmark  Syntax,  says  the 
singular  is  usual  after  either  and  adds,  “After  neither, 
however,  the  plural  verb  is  still  found  also  in  the 
literarj'  language  alongside  of  the  singular.  On  account 
of  the  strong  plural  idea  logically  contained  in  it,  the 
plural  verb  was  common  in  older  English  and  is  still 
found  in  good  authors.” 

•  «  * 

In  A  Comprehensive  Guide  to  Good  English,  George 
Phillip  Krapp,  another  titan  among  linguists,  wrote 
that  when  the  whole  thought  has  a  plural  character, 
sentences  in  which  either  is  construed  as  a  plural  “have 
a  natural  if  not  a  correct  grammatical  ring.” 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  College  Dictionary, 
the  most  discriminating  among  current  dictionaries  on 
points  of  usage,  says  that  in  informal  speech  and 
writing  a  plural  verb  is  commonly  used  with  either: 
“Are  either  of  you  going  to  the  party?”  and  adds, 
“When  there  are  two  subjects  of  differing  number,  the 
verb  agrees  with  the  nearer:  “Neither  he  nor  they 
are  ever  there.” 

Thus  it  should  be  evident  that  the  use  of  a  plural 
verb  with  either  (and  neither)  is  not  exactly  new.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  revival  of  the  practice  of  an  earlier  age.  This 
does  not  mean  anyone  who  finds  this  usage  objectionable 
should  adopt  it.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  process 
by  which  usages  come  within  the  pale  through 
overwhelming  acceptance  is  well  advanced  in  this  case. 
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Tommy  thinks  trucks  are  neat 


Tommy  is  enthusiastic  about  all  trucks— from  the  kind  he  pushes  around  the  floor  to  the  kind  he 
watches  go  down  the  street.  Tommy  can  identify  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  trucks  by  make.  And  he  knows 
practically  every  truck  driver  who  serves  his  neighborhood.  What  Tommy  doesn’t  ^ 
know  is  that  his  happy  little  world  depends  on  trucks  — from  the  one  that  brings  h  s|  h 
the  morning  milk  to  the  ones  that  keep  the  shopping  center  stocked,  to  the  big, 
red  fire  engine  that  stands  wide  awake  while  Tommy  sleeps.  Tom  senior  does  not 
share  his  son’s  enthusiasm  for  trucks.  He  just  tolerates  them.  Tom  is  a  news-  H  wk 

paperman.  And  where  would  he  be  without  trucks?  In  fact,  where  would  we  all  be?  harvester  industry 


New  Processes  Take 
Increased  Business 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald  went  from  conventional 
composition  to  hot  metal  paste¬ 
up  to  photocomposition  within  a 
three-year  period  which  matched 
the  pace  of  the  growth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  companion  in¬ 
crease  in  news  content. 

Ralph  S.  Roth,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Herald,  explained 
the  two-stage  transition  at  the 
recent  Northwest  Mechanical 
Conference. 

Hot  metal  i)aste-up,  he  said, 
was  not  abandoned  for  photo¬ 
comp  because  of  dissatisfaction. 
New  typesetting  equipment  was 
necessary  because  of  a  sudden, 
sharp  upturn  in  ad  volume  — 
314  million  lines  in  two  years, 
an  increase  of  about  40  percent. 
Classified  went  up  one  million 
lines  in  four  years  and  pages 
increased  by  1614  percent  in  two 
years.  News  content  rose  34  per¬ 
cent 

Mr.  Roth  reported  that  sav¬ 
ings  of  composition  time  went 
up  to  35  percent  through  use  of 
hot  metal  paste-up.  This  was 
determined  by  test  runs  using 
equally  skill^  compositors  on 
both  conventional  and  paste-up 
processes. 


Three  New  Stores 


Although  photocomp  was 
more  expensive  initially,  studies 
indicated  the  equipment  would 
pay  for  itself  over  a  reasonable 
period.  Linofilm  was  decided  on. 
Two  keyboards,  a  photo  unit, 
composer  and  four  light  tables 
were  purchased. 


The  paper  went  to  a  fast-etch 
and  a  new  camera  also  was  pur¬ 
chased,  plus  two  etching  ma¬ 
chines  and  other  equipment. 

■‘The  first  year  of  photocomp 
operation  was  a  real  headache,” 
Mr.  Roth  said.  “Gradually  the 
process  smoothed  out  to  the 
point  where  today  we  are  set¬ 
ting  75  to  80  percent  of  our 
retail  and  classified  display  lin¬ 
age  by  the  process.” 


Improved  Appearance 


With  three  new  stores  pre¬ 
pared  to  open,  the  Herald’s  fore¬ 
casts,  which  proved  conserva¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Roth  said,  indicated  an 
increase  in  retail  linage  of  at 
least  25  percent.  At  that  time 
the  Herald  was  spending  about 
10  percent  of  total  composing 
payroll  dollars  on  overtime  pay 
because  of  help  shortage.  With 
the  compositor  shortage  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  additional  hot  metal 
equipment  was  not  feasible,  he 
said. 

The  altemative  was  photo¬ 
comp.  The  reasoning  was  that 
because  of  the  linage  increase 
forecast,  “we  did  not  have  a 
choice  of  whether  or  not  to  in¬ 
vest.  We  had  only  a  choice  of  in¬ 
vesting  in  hot  metal  or  photo¬ 
comp.  Photocomp  offered  the 
possibility  of  doing  more  work 
with  our  existing  force,  while 
the  hot  metal  altemative  clearly 
called  for  additional  printers, 
which  we  had  been  unable  to 


He  said  the  paper  would  not 
go  back  to  the  old  process  if 
offered  the  chance.  Advertisers 
and  readers  are  happy  with  the 
improved  appearance  and  print¬ 
ers  “love  it,”  he  added. 

But  Mr.  Roth  had  woi’ds  of 
caution  for  those  who  would 
take  a  similar  route. 

“Advantages  of  our  new 
process  are  many,”  he  asserted, 
“but  let’s  be  candid  and  admit 
at  the  start  that  among  them 
is  not  a  great  saving  of  money 
for  an  operation  our  size.  We 
are  speaking,  let  me  emphasize, 
about  smaller  operations,  and 
about  letterpress,  not  offset. 

“We  had  a  good  hot  metal 
operation  in  1962.  We  improved 
it  in  1963  with  hot  metal  paste¬ 
up  —  so  we  were  going  against 
tough  figures.  Also,  in  1965,  our 
proofreaders  joined  the  ITU, 
making  comparison  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Although  we  have  tried  to 
reflect  this  through  adjustments, 
we  have  probably  not  succeeded 
entirely.” 

Mr.  Roth  said  it  would  appear 
that  despite  a  tremendous  in¬ 
vestment  in  equipment,  “we  have 
actually  lost  ground.  However, 
we  feel  two  factors  must  be 
taken  into  account.  First,  we  in¬ 
creased  our  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  40  percent  during  two 
years,  classified  went  up  100 
percent.  Look  back  at  your  own 
records.  I  think  you’ll  find  that 
few  of  you  have  succeeded  in 
holding  hours  per  page  steady 
over  the  years  as  you  have 
grown.” 


Overtime  Should  Drop 


He  said  he  thought  the  Her¬ 
ald  is  approaching  the  top  pro¬ 
ductive  period  for  the  photo¬ 
comp  process.  As  a  skilled  crew 
is  developed,  overtime,  which 
was  “much  too  high  in  1965,” 
will  be  coming  down. 

One  unexpected  dividend  was 
a  little  more  success  in  persuad¬ 
ing  printers  to  “come  with  us. 
'They  are  anxious  to  learn  the 
new  process  and  we  are  the  only 


shop  in  our  area  that  has  photo¬ 
comp.” 

Conclusions  reached:  The  Her¬ 
ald  can  still  justify  its  original 
recommendation  for  photocomp. 
The  payout  will  be  slower  than 
anticipated,  but  it  will  still  be 
there.  However,  a  newspaper  the 
size  of  the  Herald,  unless  faced 
with  an  unusual  situation  such 
as  surging  growth,  simultaneous 
obsolescence  of  much  equipment, 
or  conversion  to  offset,  should 
not  look  to  photocomp  as  a 
means  of  saving  money,  in  Mr. 
Roth’s  opinion. 


Pope’s  Visit  Scoop 
Wins  Another  Award 


Dean  to  Be  Honored 


Goss  Factory 
Strike  Is  Over 


[ 


Representatives  of  three  New 
York  morning  newspapers,  a 
business  paper,  an  evening  paper 
and  a  wire  service  have  won 
Silurian  awards  for  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  achievements  in  1965. 
The  winners  will  be  honored  at 
the  Silurians’  annual  award  din¬ 
ner  April  25  at  the  Hotel  Ameri¬ 
cana.  They  are: 

Spot  news — Barrett  McGurn, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for 
his  story  breaking  the  news  of 
the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to 
New  York. 

Feature  —  was  McCandlish 
Phillips,  New  York  Times,  for 
his  story  on  the  New  York  State 
Klan  leader  who  hid  the  secret 
of  his  Jewish  origin. 

Public  service — the  Times  for 
its  10-page  newspaper  published 
during  the  blackout.  Special 
mention  also  was  made  of  Peter 
Kihss’  lead  story. 

Editorial — Joseph  E.  Evans, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  for  a  col¬ 
lection  of  his  editorials,  particu¬ 
larly  “The  Decline  of  Liberal¬ 
ism.” 

Cartoon — John  Pierotti,  New 
York  Post,  for  a  cartoon  about 
the  shooting  of  clergymen. 

Spot  news  picture — Frank 
Wurzel,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national. 

Feature  photo — John  Duprey, 
New  York  Daily  News. 

The  Charles  M.  Lincoln  and 
Charles  P.  Cooper  Red  Apple 
award  for  the  best  news  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  went  to  Janet  Riddell  of 
Hollywood,  California,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Pomona  College. 


Chicago 

The  10*4-week  strike  at 
Miehle  -  Goss  -  Dexter’s  plant  in 
Cicero,  Illinois,  was  settled 
April  1. 

The  striking  factory  employes 
represented  by  District  8  of  the 
International  Association  of  Ma¬ 
chinists  ratified  a  new  39-month 
contract  at  their  morning  meet¬ 
ing.  Manufacturing  resumed 
Monday,  April  4,  at  the  Goss 
division  plant. 

The  contract  calls  for  wage 
rates  and  fringe  benefits  ap¬ 
proximating  49  cents  per  hour 
in  cost  to  the  company  over  the 
39-month  period. 

No  orders  from  customers 
were  cancelled  because  of  the 
strike.  However,  some  shipments 
scheduled  for  this  year  will  not 
be  made  until  1967. 


A  three-year  contract,  cover¬ 
ing  production  and  maintenance 
employes  in  the  Long  Island 
plants,  was  signed  March  31  by 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation  and  Lodge 
1470  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Machinists  &  Aero¬ 
space  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 

Provisions  for  the  new  con¬ 
tract  call  for  a  3  percent  gen¬ 
eral  wage  increase,  effective 
April  4,  an  8-cent  increase  to  be 
effective  April  3,  1967  and  a  7- 
cent  increase  to  be  effective 
April  1,  1968. 

In  addition,  the  contract  calls 
for  improvements  in  the  pension 
plan,  group  insurance  and  vaca¬ 
tions  plus  certain  inequity  ad¬ 
justments. 


Sparks  Fly  in  Stereo 
Department  Blaze 


Milwaukee 
Jeremiah  L.  O’Sullivan,  72,  re¬ 
tired  dean  of  the  Marquette  uni¬ 
versity  college  of  journalism,  is 
Marquette’s  1966  alumnus  of  the 
year.  Dean  O’Sullivan  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  citation  at  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  June  5.  He  re¬ 
tired  in  1962  after  34  years  as 
dean  of  journalism  at  Mar¬ 
quette. 


EDITOR  8C  P 


Dayton,  Ohio 

Operations  were  blacked  out 
at  the  Joiimal  Herald  for  more 
than  an  hour  March  28  after  an 
electrical  fire  erupted  in  the 
stereotype  department  of  Day- 
ton  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  fire  broke  out  in  a  spec¬ 
tacular  shower  of  sparks  and 
fiame  when  two  400-amp  phases 
came  together  causing  a  short 
circuit  in  the  power  panel  about 
9  p.m.,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany  electrician,  Mel  Lamb. 

“It  vibrated  the  whole  build¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

Editorial  operations  of  the 
Journal  Herald  were  limited  to 
a  single  edition. 

Mats  of  pages  set  in  type 
were  transported  24  miles  to 
the  Springfield  newspapers 
plant.  Plates  were  made  and 
then  returned  to  Dayton  where 
Journal  Herald  presses  printed 
the  paper. 
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This  is  a  news  desk? 


Yes,  but  this  “editor’s”  concern  for  the  who,  what, 
when,  where  and  how  is  not  to  write  a  news  story, 
but  to  make  sure  of  delivery  of  a  life-saving  drug. 
The  “editor”  shown  above  is  a  security  guard  at 
Lederle  Laboratories  in  Pearl  River,  New  York. 
When  the  phone  rings  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  answers  it.  This  time  a  hospital  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  needs  an  emergency  shipment  of  gas  gan¬ 
grene  antitoxin,  and  there’s  no  other  place  to  get 
it.  Just  as  your  deskman  knows  how  to  handle  the 
news  story,  this  “editor”  is  trained  to  respond  to 


the  most  difficult  situations. 

Once  the  call  is  received,  Lederle’s  emergency 
product  shipment  procedure  goes  into  effect. 
It  requires  close  and  fast  cooperation  among 
Lederle  physicians  and  people  responsible  for 
plant  security,  packing,  routing  and  shipping  the 
goods.  Soon  the  life-saving  antitoxin  is  aboard  a 
plane  headed  west. 

Routine  procedure?  Seems  like  it,  but,  just  as  in 
meeting  any  deadline,  it  takes  preparation  and 
practice  to  make  it  so. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


SYNDICATES 

Piccadilly  Provides 
World  Wide  Services 

By  Ray  Erwin 


A  new  international  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Piccadilly  Press 
and  News  Services  International 
Corporation  in  an  extensive  suite 
of  offices  at  527  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 

Luis  Lotitto,  who  gained  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  inter¬ 
national  newspaper  syndicate 
operations  during  15  years  as 
King  Features  Syndicate  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Buenos  Aires,  is 
general  manager  of  Piccadilly 
Press  and  News  Services. 

Horacio  Estol,  formerly  a 
newspaper  writer  and  editor  of 
three  magazines  in  Argentina 
and  for  the  last  16  years  U.S. 
correspondent  for  Clarin,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  is 
editor  of  the  new  syndicate.  He 
is  the  author  of  12  books. 

Feature  Stories 

The  new  syndicate  plans  to  sell 
feature  stories  written  especially 
for  it  in  Spanish  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  throughout  Latin 
America  and  several  features 
will  be  distributed  to  European 
countries.  It  is  planning  to  han¬ 
dle  some  material  originating  in 
Latin  America  for  distribution 
to  the  press  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe. 

A  weekly  package  of  four  or 
five  important  stories  from  all 
over  Latin  America  written  by 
economic  and  political  specialists 
will  be  made  available  soon.  The 
syndicate  presently  is  preparing 
an  article  and  24  pictures  on 
Argentina  for  an  American 
magazine. 

Piccadilly  will  represent  the 
Associated  Newspapers  of  Lon¬ 
don  {Daily  Sketch,  Evening 
News,  Daily  Mail)  in  the  U.S. 
and  Latin  America. 

Four  comic  strips  from  London 
now  ready  for  distribution  are: 

1)  “Carol  Day,”  an  adventure 


Tug  Transom 


strip  about  a  beautiful  girl,  by 
David  Wright,  cartoonist. 

2)  “Lola,”  a  sexy  cartoon 
strip  about  a  beautiful  girl. 

3)  “Tug  Transom,”  an  adven¬ 
ture  strip  about  a  Naval  officer 
and  spies,  by  Alfred  Sindall. 

4)  “Andy  Carper,”  an  adven¬ 
ture  strip  about  Dodge  City,  the 
Wild  West  and  buffalo  hunting. 

Another  item  is  a  two-column 
panel  by  Joso,  dealing  wdth 
amusing  situations  ranging  from 
football  to  a  dentist’s  chair. 
Captions  are  provided  in  three 
languages  —  English,  Spanish, 
French. 

The  syndicate,  financed  with 
international  capital,  represents 
a  Latin  American  firm  which 
publishes  15  weekly  and  five 
monthly  magazines  and  a  firm 
in  Spain  which  publishes  four 
weekly  and  two  monthly  maga¬ 
zines. 

“Information  now  going  from 
the  U.S.  to  Latin  America  is 
usually  translations  from  Eng¬ 
lish  to  Spanish,”  said  Editor 
Estol.  “Our  aim  is  to  produce 
original  stories  in  Spanish. 
When  you  take  a  column,  writ¬ 
ten  in  English  for  North  Ameri¬ 
can  readers,  and  translate  it  into 
Spanish  it  becomes  a  mess.  It 
lacks  pertinent  details.  The 


Carol  Day 


Andy  Carper 


Horacio  Estol 


image  is  distorted  by  super¬ 
ficial  information.  We  plan  a 
new  approach.” 

*  *  * 

China  Covered 
In  24  Articles 

In  an  effort  to  provide  un¬ 
derstanding  and  enlightenment 
on  the  China  problem.  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  is 
distributing  a  story-strip  series, 
“One-Fourth  of  Mankind,”  an 
examination  of  the  4,000  years 
of  recorded  Chinese  history.  The 
24-part  series  containing  70  il¬ 
lustrations  is  for  release  April 
18  and  is  available  at  no  extra 
cost  to  NEA  clients. 

The  articles  are  by  Don 
Oakley,  NEA’s  chief  editorial 
writer,  who  has  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  history.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  by  John  Lane,  staff 
artist. 


Newspapers  . 
Explained  in 
New  Column 

Robert  W.  Brown,  editor  of 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Herald,  on  May  2  begins  dis- 
tributing  from  his  home  (341 
Stephanie  Lane,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
29730)  a  thrice-weekly  column, 
“The  News  and  You.” 

A  half  dozen  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  have  signed  for  the  new 
column,  which  will  explain  to  ■ 
newspaper  readers  how  their  " 
newspaper  functions  and  to  pub¬ 
licity  chairmen  how  they  should 
go  about  submitting  new.s. 

“What  an  anomaly!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Brown.  “Novelists, 
motion  picture  producers,  play¬ 
wrights  and  others  realized  long 
ago  that  the  general  public  finds 
newspapers  fascinating.  News¬ 
papers  realize  this,  too.  But 
despite  all,  very  few  people 
really  know  what  makes  the 
newsroom  tick.  No  one  has  told 
them  on  a  sustained,  practical 
level.” 


Promotional  Impact 


The  new'  brief  feature  is  de¬ 
signed  to:  Provide  fascinating 
general  readership;  provide  pub¬ 
lic  service  for  the  many  who  are 
or  will  be  making  contacts  with 
the  newsroom;  provide  a  promo¬ 
tional  impact  that  comes 
through  better  public  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  Brow'n  suggests  that  edi¬ 
tors  list  staff  members  to  con¬ 
tact  for  specific  purposes,  dead¬ 
lines,  policy  on  photos  and  wed¬ 
ding  announcements,  telephone 
extension  numbers,  visiting 
hours  at  the  end  of  the  column 
each  time. 

“Some  editors  will  want  to 
save  type  or  mats  on  selected 
releases  for  possible  use  later  in 
a  localized  booklet,  incorporating 
more  specific  pointers  applying 
to  a  particular  newspaper  or 
situation,”  observed  Mr.  Brown. 
“Some  editors  may  wish  to  clip 
certain  releases  and  send  them 
to  particular  news  sources,  or 
prospective  sources,  to  make  a 
point  on  what  the  newspaper 
w'ants,  needs,  expects.” 

While  the  short  column  « 
meant  as  a  general  interest  fea¬ 
ture,  its  message  is  directed 
primarily  to  women. 
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*  «  * 


WHITE  REDOUBT  1 

Peter  H.  Binzen,  Philadelphia  1 

(Pa.)  Bulletin  reporter,  has 
written  a  six-part  series  on 
“South  Africa:  A  Nation  in  ® 

Crisis,”  which  Newsday  Spe  ‘ 

cials  is  distributing  for  release  ' 

April  17  and  thereafter.  ' 
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Qyndicate 

Sentences 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  r ' ! '  jniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

Milton  CanifT,  creator  of 
"Steve  Canyon”  which  King 
Features  Syndicate  distributes 
to  nearly  700  newspapers,  was 
named  "Man  of  the  Year”  by 
the  National  Air  Force  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Caniff  has  been  president 
of  the  Iron  Gate  Chapter  (New 
York  City)  of  the  association 
during  three  years  in  which  the 
chapter  has  raised  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  for  Air  Force 
charities. 

if  ifi 

White  House  Nurse 
Serializes  Story 

“White  House  Nannie:  My 
Years  with  Caroline  and  John 
Kennedy  Jr.”  by  Maud  Shaw. 
Engli.sh  governess  w’ho  served 
the  Kennedy  family,  in  and  out 
of  the  White  House,  for  more 
than  seven  years,  is  the  April 
selection  of  Books  in  the  News, 
Inc. 

Miss  Shaw  starts  her  book 
with  a  heart-breaking  recount¬ 
ing  of  events  at  the  White  House 
on  Nov.  22,  1963,  when  it  be¬ 
came  the  governess’  difficult  task 
to  tell  Caroline  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  her  father. 

Miss  Shaw  was  the  Kennedy 
nurse  from  1957,  the  year  Jac¬ 
queline  Kennedy,  wife  of  the 
Democratic  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  employed  her  to  take 
care  of  her  first  child.  The  gov¬ 
erness  retired  in  1965. 

“White  House  Nannie”  is  fo¬ 
cused  directly  on  family  life  and 
the  Kennedys  and  it  is  a  tactful 
as  well  as  a  stirring  and  en¬ 
dearing  portrait.  The  hook  has 
been  serialized  in  12  excerpts, 
for  release  April  24. 

*  «  * 

New  Word  Feature 
Ready  for  Papers 

“Vocabulary  For  Today,”  a 
daily  word  feature  that  uses 
each  day  in  the  week  in  its  for¬ 
mat  is  being  distributed  by  In¬ 
dependent  Features  Syndicate. 

The  feature  is  designed  to 
stimulate  use  of  new  words  in 
conversation.  It  appeals  especial¬ 
ly  to  word  buffs,  students,  cross¬ 
word  fans,  w’riters,  businessmen 
and  educators. 

The  author  of  the  feature  is 
Donald  F.  Zangel  (710  South 
Front  St.,  New  Ulm,  Minn.),  a 
free-lance  writer,  who  is  pre¬ 
paring  other  syndicated  features 
for  early  release. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zangel  have  two 
sons,  Paul,  14,  and  Steven,  11, 
and  the  entire  family  enjoys 
camping  and  fishing.  Mr.  Zangel 
collects  rare  books. 


Lt.-Col.  Jack  Tippit 


‘Amy’  Cartoonist 
Flies  In  Viet  Nam 

Jack  Tippit,  cartoonist  w’ho 
creates  “Amy”  for  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate,  is  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  an  assignment  with 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  in  South 
Viet  Nam  and  Southeast  Asia, 
where  he  participated  in  a  Su¬ 
persabre  jet  combat  mission. 

Col.  Tippit,  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Office 
of  Information  as  art  editor  of 
The  Airman,  official  monthly 
magazine  of  the  Air  Force,  spent 
his  annual  two-weeks’  active 
duty  tour  in  the  combat  zone 
gathering  humor  material  for 
use  in  official  Air  Force  publica¬ 
tions.  Working  out  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Office  of  the  2nd  Air 
Division  in  Saigon,  he  inter¬ 
viewed  Air  Force  personnel  and 
recorded  obser\’ations  in  the 
Saigon  area,  Bien,  Hoa,  and  at 
Pleiku  in  the  north  central  part 
of  South  Viet  Nam. 

At  Bien  Hoa,  he  flew’  on  an 
F-lOO  jet  strike  mission  with  the 
308th  Tactical  Fighter  Squad¬ 
ron  against  a  Viet  Cong  concen¬ 
tration  near  Due  Hoa,  southwest 
of  Saigon.  At  Pleiku,  Col.  Tip- 
pit  flew  in  an  A-IE,  “Skyraider,” 
with  members  of  the  1st  Air 
Commando  Squadron.  Propeller- 
driven  “Skyraiders”  played  an 
important  role  in  the  rescue  of 
survivors  at  the  A  Shau  Special 
Forces  Camp  recently  overrun 
by  the  Viet  Cong. 

A  B-24  pilot  with  46  combat 
missions  in  the  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific  during  World  War  II,  the 
cartoonist  qualified  as  a  jet 
pilot  when  recalled  to  active 
duty  during  the  Korean  conflict. 
*  *  « 

Sylvia  Porter,  Hall  Syndicate 
financial  columnist,  spoke  on 
personal  and  family  finances  at 
the  American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University. 


Bob  Hope  Will 
Get  Banshees  ’ 
‘Silver  Lady* 

Production  numbers  from  the 
hit  Broadway  musical  “Sweet 
Charity,”  top  comedienne  Phyl¬ 
lis  Diller  and  singing-dancing 
starlet  Joey  Heatherton  will  en¬ 
tertain  the  Banshees  when  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  club  the  coveted  Silver  Lady 
Award  is  presented  to  someone 
outside  the  ranks  of  joumalism 
—  Bob  Hope. 

“Bob  Hope,  American”  will  be 
given  the  precedent-shattering 
tribute  at  the  Banshees’  annual 
ANPA  w'eek  luncheon  April  26 
before  an  overflow’  audience  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 
Hope  will  be  cited  as  a  star  pre¬ 
eminent  in  his  continuing  con¬ 
tributions  to  charity  and  the 
morale  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


Comics 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


Sunday  New’spapers.  Mr.  Kline 
said  a  new’  coloring  book  for 
newspaper  promotion  among 
children  of  from  four  to  six 
years  of  age  w’ill  be  ready  for 
distribution  in  May  or  June. 
Thirty-three  cartoonists  drew 
three  outlines  each  for  children 
to  color. 

New  ‘Grapevine’ 

Mr.  Kline  pointed  out  that  the 
Council  is  now’  issuing  a  news¬ 
letter  called  Grapevine  with 
new’s  of  cartoonists.  Some  of  the 
54  cartoonists  wrho  are  members 
of  the  Council  are  providing 
Stars  and  Stripes  with  drawings 
of  pin-up  girls  and  some  pro¬ 
vided  illustrations  for  a  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  national  campaign. 

A  chalk-talk  was  given  at  the 
close  of  the  program  by  Mort 
Walker  (“Beetle  Bailey”).  He 
was  supposed  to  have  been  as¬ 
sisted  by  Dik  Browme  (“Hi  & 
Lois”),  but  Mr.  Browme  was  ill 
and  could  not  appear. 

Daniel  J.  O’Brien,  executive 
Sunday  editor,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  in  retiring  as  president  of 
the  Council,  extended  thanks  to 
E&P  for  its  support  and  public¬ 
ity  through  the  years.  Edward 
P.  Kasun,  public  service  direc¬ 
tor,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  was 
elected  chairman. 

«  * 

Irving  Phillips,  creator  of 
“The  Strange  World  of  Mr. 
Mum,”  has  been  made  an  honor¬ 
ary  bartender  of  the  Long 
Branch  Saloon  in  Dodge  City, 
Kansas. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


EDITORIAL  COLOR 


By  Rirk  Friedman 


What’s  the  immediate  future 
of  editorial  color  in  offset  news¬ 
papers? 

Not  to  bright,  according  to 
two  men  operating  in  the  offset 
field,  one  as  head  of  a  central 
printing  plant,  the  other  as 
part  of  management  on  a  large 
suburban  offset  newspaper 
group. 

E&P  threw  the  question  to 
Victor  C.  Leiker,  president  of 
Tabloid  Lithographers  Inc., 
Garwood,  N.  J.,  and  Joe  Burt, 
general  manager  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Suburban  Newspapers 
Inc.,  a  six-paper  group  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  31,185  ABC  Upper 
Darby  (Pa.)  News  of  Delaware 
County  and  the  i4,841-ABC 
Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  Line 
Times. 

Mr.  Leiker,  a  pioneer  in  both 
offset  and  central  printing,  as 
well  as  the  publisher  of  his  own 
weekly  newspapers,  pointed  out 
he  saw  numerous  weeklies  from 
around  the  country*.  Based  on 
what  he  has  been  observing  in 
the  use  of  editorial  color,  he 
put  it  this  way:  “I’ve  watched 
with  interest  the  editorial  use 
of  color  in  offset  newspapers 
and  have  found  little  that  is 
being  done  in  this  area.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  seems  to 
be  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  editorial  people  on 
how  to  use  color  effectively  and 
creatively  in  editorial  matter. 
This  is  a  new  area  that  needs 
to  be  studied  and  developed. 

“Editors  are  reluctant  to  use 
editorial  color  because  they  are 
afraid  it  will  detract  from  the 
effect  of  their  creation.  They 
often  feel  that  words  put  in 
color  are  losing  something  of 
what  they  would  say  if  the 
w'ords  remained  in  black.  They 
may  have  a  point.” 

Ohti  Paper 

Sitting  in  his  plant  office  Mr. 
Leiker  pulled  out  some  recent 
editions  of  his  own  Middletown 
(N.J.)  Courier.  In  one  issue’s 
front  page,  light  red  was  used 
as  a  background  field  to  high¬ 
light  the  captions;  a  box  in  the 
lower  left-hand  comer;  the 
kicker  of  the  main  head;  and 
part  of  the  flag. 

In  another  edition  (week  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Day),  green  was 
used  the  same  way  on  the  front 
page;  on  the  editorial  and  op¬ 
ed  page  as  background  to  set  off 
the  masthead  and  standing 
column  heads.  There  also  was  a 


green  shamrock  on  the  editorial 
page. 

Still  a  third  issue  of  the 
tabloid  Courier  used  a  sepia 
background  for  a  five-column 
front-page  bulletin;  a  caption; 
and  part  of  the  flag. 

In  all  three  cases  the  editorial 
body  type  was  quite  readable. 
“It’s  the  screen,”  Mr.  Leiker 
explained.  “In  the  red,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  screened  it  down  to 
10  percent  so  that  it  looked  al¬ 
most  pink.  In  the  green,  it  w'ent 
down  50  percent.  You  have  to 
know  how  to  use  color  as  a  back¬ 
ground  or  you  lose  everything. 

“To  use  color  effectively, 
make-up  has  to  be  redesigrned  so 
that  certain  kickers,  indent  par¬ 
agraphs,  indent  stories  and  cut 
lines  can  be  placed  on  the  page 
with  the  color  used  as  part  of 
the  balance.  Too  many  people 
are  afraid  to  undertake  tbis 
challenge.” 

Not  in  Heads 

Mr.  Leiker  doA^mgraded  the 
use  of  color  in  headlines.  “It  has 
no  impact,  the  head  gets  lost  on 
the  page,”  he  claimed.  “Color 
should  be  used  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  not  as  an  ink  type.” 

He  pointed  to  some  of  the 
kickers  on  the  Courier  front 
pages  he  felt  “didn’t  make  it” 
because  of  the  way  color  had 
been  used.  “I  should  have  put  a 
black  rule  under  this  green 
kicker,”  he  pointed  out.  “Notice 
how  the  kicker  gets  lost  on  this 
page.  But  the  black  rule  under 
the  red  kicker  in  that  other 
front  page  sets  it  off. 

“One  of  the  difficulties  Ave 
haA’^e  experienced  with  experi¬ 
mental  formats  is  that  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  reading 
their  favorite  newspaper  in  a 
certain  fashion  want  the  paper 
to  be  familiar  to  them  when 
they  touch  it,  like  an  old 
friend. 

“When  you  change  column 
measures,  display  heads,  a  float¬ 
ing  flag,  etc.,  you  upset  the 
reader.  My  editorial  people 
know  this.  For  instance,  one 
slight  change  in  the  Courier 
masthead  or  one  slight  shift  in 
its  location  nearly  always  re¬ 
sults  in  a  decline  of  the  news¬ 
stand  sales. 

When  we  put  the  word 
‘Courier’  in  color,  there’s  a  drop 
in  newsstand  sales.  Explain  that 
if  you  can.” 

Vic  Leiker  sees  editorial  offset 
color  as  haAring  “a  tremendous 


future  beyond  its  use  as  an  orn¬ 
ament,”  a  future  that  can  be 
used  effectively  “to  improve  the 
product.” 

But  he  qualified  this  state¬ 
ment  by  adding  that  the  process 
would  require  considerable 
thought  and  experimentation 
before  editorial  color  could  ever 
become  a  general  practice. 

To  demonstrate  how  editorial 
color  can  be  used  effectively,  he 
spread  out  some  publications 
produced  at  Tabloid  Lithogra¬ 
phy.  (Tabloid  prints  some  20 
regular  weekly;  a  daily’s  Sun¬ 
day  picture  supplement;  a 
couple  of  specialty  weeklies; 
numerous  monthly  trade 
papers;  three  foreign  language 
newspapers ;  some  magazines ; 
and  shoppers;  including  two  of 
his  own.) 

In  skimming  through  the 
publication  on  his  desk  one 
noted  the  Sunday  pictorial 
supplement  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Scrantonian  used  sepia- 
tone  to  highlight  all  the  pictures 
throughout  its  eight  pages. 

The  tabloid  Trade  Union 
Courier,  published  by  the  New 
York  District  Council  of  Car¬ 
penters,  produced  in  excellent 
register,  a  five-column  four- 
color  front-page  picture  of 
carpenter’s  tools  on  a  work¬ 
bench. 

The  Dover  (N.J.)  Morris 
County  News  used  light  green 
in  a  five-column  front  page  pic¬ 
ture  called  “Rustle  of  Spring.” 

Mr.  Leiker  claimed  the  aboA'e 
were  some  better  examples  of 
editorial  color.  “But  too  many 
editors  still  don’t  know  how  to 
use  editorial  color — they  don’t 
have  enough  knowledge  of  Avhat 
can  be  done  with  editorial 
color,”  he  went  on.  “And  that’s 
why  there  isn’t  much  going  on 
in  editorial  offset  color  today, 
other  than  in  mastheads.” 

According  to  Mr.  Leiker, 
there  won’t  be  much  adA'ance  in 
editorial  offset  color  until  the 
press  manufacturers  come  up 
with  a  cheaper  press  and  more 
simplified  decks  to  produce  such 
color.  “I  don’t  see  where  it’s 
going  to  be  much  of  an  expan¬ 
sion  area,  otherwise,”  he  went 
on. 

Tied  to  Ads 

But  he  added  that  more  could 
be  done  with  editorial  color 
today  in  conjunction  with  ROP 
color  now  being  used  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  “Editors 
could  use  color  dramatically  and 
effectively  in  their  editorial 
matter  as  long  as  someone  else 
is  paying  the  freight  for  color 
in  advertising. 

“The  one  problem  here, 
though,  is  that  color  chosen  by 
the  advertiser  sometimes  doesn’t 
lend  itself  to  editorial  color. 
This  frequently  accounts  for 


why  people  who  are  printing 
color  ads  on  the  same  form  do 
not  use  the  color  on  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  page  where  it  would  l)e 
Adrtually  free  to  them.  They 
disregard  it  because  its  use 
would  weaken  their  make-up.” 

Mr.  Leiker  dismissed  the  use 
of  editorial  four-color  as  too 
costly  for  its  value.  “It’s 
generally  used  as  a  prestige  item 
to  show  we  can  do  it,"  he  went 
on.  “You  have  to  tie  up  so  much 
press  capacity  to  produce  edi¬ 
torial  four-color  it  isn’t  worth 
it.” 

Mr.  Burt,  who  had  been 
quietly  agreeing  with  what  Mr. 
Leiker  had  to  say,  related  that 
his  suburban  group  was  putting 
out  a  12-page  fashion  section 
the  next  week  and  four  of  the 
pages  AA’ould  have  four-color 
editorial  photographs. 

A  Prestige  Gimmick 

“It’s  strictly  a  prestige  gim¬ 
mick,”  he  said.  “Editorial  four- 
color  doesn’t  pay  off.  it  isn’t 
our  field — the  weekly’s  field — 
there’s  no  money  in  it. 

“It’s  just  a  reward  for  the 
loyal  advertiser.  As  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  editorial  four-color 
is  good  once  a  year — for  a  re¬ 
ligious  picture  at  Christmas. 

“We  have  used  spot  color  in 
almost  every  issue — that’s  no 
problem.  We  use  it  much  the 
same  way  Vic  does — to  high¬ 
light  the  important  news.  And 
we  have  used  duotones  and  one 
color  effectively. 

“But  I  think  editorial  four- 
color  for  weeklies  is  a  joke.  The 
average  weekly  is  not  equipped 
to  do  the  separation  work  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  four-color.” 

Despite  their  pessimism  about 
editorial  color,  both  men  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  use  of 
color  in  advertising.  They 
claimed  more  and  more  was  be¬ 
ing  sold  in  Aveeklies  every  day. 

“And  advertisers  are  going 
to  demand  even  more  of  it,”  Mr. 
Leiker  added.  “Publishers 
should  go  out  and  sell  the  color 
and  then  use  it  editorially  in 
the  format.” 

Golden  (Colo.)  Paper 
Sold  for  $140,000 

(JOLDEN,  Colo. 

The  Colorado  Transcript, 
Golden  weekly,  has  been  sold  to 
Bill  King  of  Tucumcari,  N.  M., 
publisher  who  recently  moved 
here.  Sellers  were  Charles  Don¬ 
nelly  and  Earl  Howey  of  Golden 
and  M.  W.  Clarkson,  South 
Dakota  rancher  and  banker. 

Under  its  new  ownership,  the 
Transcript  has  switched  to  off¬ 
set  printing  and  has  gone  from 
tabloid  to  full  size.  ’The  price 
paid  for  the  newspaper  was 
understood  to  be  about  $140,000. 
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Alfred  Kirchhofer 
Retires  as  Editor; 
Neville  Steps  Up 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer  has  re¬ 
tired  as  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  but  will  continue 
as  president  of  WHEN  Inc., 
which  operates  WBEN  and 
WBEN-TV,  the  newspaper’s 
radio  and  tv  stations, 
j  Paul  E.  Neville,  managing 
I  editor,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  responsible  for  the 
entire  news  operation.  Millard 
C.  Browne,  chief  editorial 
wTiter,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page. 

The  new  appointments  were 
announced  by  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Butler,  president  of  the  News. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer,  whose  news¬ 
paper  career  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  many  high  honors  and 
awards,  joined  the  News  in 
1915.  He  served  as  a  reporter 
and  political  writer,  assistant 
city  editor,  Albany  correspond¬ 
ent,  Washingrton  correspondent, 
and  in  1927  w’as  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  became  editor  in 
1956  upon  the  death  of  Edward 
H.  Butler  Jr. 

For  many  years  active  in  im¬ 
proving  standards  of  journal¬ 
ism  education,  Mr.  Kirchhofer  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  which  serves  as  an 
accrediting  committee  for  jour¬ 
nalism  schools.  He  is  also  a 
past  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Neville  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Massachusetts 
with  the  Worcester  Post  and 
Boston  Herald.  After  service  in 
the  air  force,  he  returned  to 
Journalism  via  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  where,  after 
serving  in  a  number  of  capaci¬ 
ties,  he  became  managing  editor. 
He  joined  the  News  in  1957  as 
assistant  to  the  editor  and  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  in  1958. 

Mr.  Browne  gained  his  early 
newspaper  experience  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee.  A  Nieman  Fel¬ 
low,  he  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  News  in  1944. 


Buchanan  Retires 
From  Huntsville  Times 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

Roy  M.  Buchanan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Huntsville  Times,  retired 
March  31  after  an  association  of 
35  years  with  the  new'spaper. 

Mr.  Buchanan  joined  the 
Times  in  December,  1931.  He 
was  promoted  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  1938  and  was 
named  advertising  director  in 
1941.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
boai’d  of  directors  of  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  Times  Co.  in  1953  and  in 
1958,  he  was  named  general 
manager. 

When  Mr.  Buchanan  joined 
the  Times  the  newspaper  had  a 
circulation  of  2,600  and  em¬ 
ployed  21  persons.  Circulation 
today  stands  well  over  55,000 
and  the  employment  roll  has 
reached  211.  It  is  a  member  of 
the  Newhouse  group. 

• 

Lindsay  and  Miller 
In  New  Assi^ments 

Washington 

Powell  Lindsay,  a  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  reporter  for  nine 
years,  has  been  assigned  here  as 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  News-Sentinel  and  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  both 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  who  is  31,  began 
working  for  the  News-Sentinel 
as  a  copy  boy  in  1956. 

Mike  Miller,  the  News- 
Sentinel  correspondent  here 
since  1963,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  to 
cover  the  Pentagon.  His  father, 
Loye  Miller,  is  editor  of  the 
News-Sentinel. 

• 

Elkins  in  New  Post 

Frank  Elkins,  former  newspa¬ 
perman,  has  been  named  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Department  of  Air 
Pollution  Control  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Besides  long  tenure 
with  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Elkins  was  a  reporter  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  before  serving  four 
years  as  Chief  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Office  of  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Fairs,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 
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Oklahoman  Named 
Allied’s  Manager 

Olympia,  Wash. 

William  Gene  Boykin,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Journal  and  research 
director  of  William  P.  Atkinson 
Enterprises  there,  will  become 
secretary-manager  of  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  May  1. 

Mr.  Boykin’s  selection  for  the 
post  vacated  when  Paul  Conrad 
left  for  new  duties  with  the 
National  Newspaper  Association 
in  Washington  was  announced 
by  Allied’s  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Boykin  joined  Atkinson 
Enterprises  in  1957  from  the 
assistant  managership  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association. 
Previous  posts  included  editor¬ 
ships  with  the  Oklahoma  City 
Capitol  Hill  Beacon  and  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Park  Cities  News. 
He  is  a  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clinton  (Ark.) 
Democrat. 

• 

Marquette  Byline 
Awards  for  6  Men 

Milwaukee 

Six  alumni  of  the  Marquette 
University  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism  have  been  named  to  receive 
the  college’s  1966  Byline  Awards. 

They  are:  Newell  G.  Meyer, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Sentinel; 
Leonard  Scheller,  copy  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal;  Ed¬ 
mund  S.  Carpenter,  retired  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Marquette  News 
Bureau;  Raymond  Coffey,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  reporter;  Mar¬ 
shall  Berges,  Los  Angeles  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  Time-Life;  and 
Charles  H.  Harbutt  Jr.,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  an  international  pho¬ 
tographers  association  in  New 
York  City. 

Dean  Clifford  Helbert  of  the 
college  will  make  the  presenta¬ 
tions  Sunday,  May  1,  after  a 
Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  patron  of  journalists. 

• 

Briggs  to  Retire 
From  M.  E.  Post 

Bemieji,  Minn. 

Mai-vin  V.  Briggs  will  retire 
from  the  managing  editorship 
of  the  Bemidji  Daily  Pioneer  on 
April  16.  He  has  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  since  Oct.  1,  1945. 

Mr.  Briggs  came  here  in  1937 
from  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he 
worked  for  10  years  on  the 
Davenport  Democrat  as  wire 
editor,  Sunday  editor  and  radio 
news  commentator. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  while  still  in  high  school 
at  Greene,  Iowa,  by  writing 
sports  for  the  Butler  County 
Recorder. 


Computer  Compiles 
Calendar  of  Events 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Newsfeatures  Editor  Don 
Sider  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent 
has  put  the  office  computer 
(Hone5rwell  200)  to  use  on  com¬ 
piling  the  Culture  Calendar. 

Items  for  the  calendar  will  be 
fed  into  the  computer  as  dates 
for  performances  are  sent  to  the 
newspaper. 

The  computer  then  will  prove 
monthly,  weekly  and  daily  list¬ 
ings  for  use  in  the  Leisure  and 
Arts  section  and  in  the  daily 
theatre  pages. 


Circulation  Managers 
Elect  New  Officers 

Two  newspaper  circulation 
associations — Central  States  and 
Midwest  Circulation  Managers — 
have  new  sets  of  officers. 

Midwest  elected  John  Goossen, 
Norfolk  (Neb.)  Daily  News, 
president  and  Jack  Mahoney, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  & 
Times  first  vicepresident,  with 
Frank  W.  Long,  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  &  Beacon,  con¬ 
tinuing  as  secretary  treasurer. 

Don  Bowker,  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum,  is  president  of  Central 
States  and  A.  Merrill  William¬ 
son,  Illinois  State  Joiimal, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Ralph  Heckman,  Ft. 
Wayne  Newspapers,  continues 
as  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

Sports  Editor 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Two  promotions  in  the  Star- 
Telegram's  sports  department 
have  been  announced  by  Edi¬ 
tor  Jack  Butler.  George  Kellam 
has  been  named  sports  editor 
of  the  Evening  Star-Telegram, 
and  Herbert  Owens  will  replace 
him  as  outdoor  writer  for  both 
the  Evening  and  Morning  Star- 
Telegram. 

• 

Moves  to  G.E.  Job 

Springfield,  Mass. 

William  L.  Barschdorf,  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  editor, 
Springfield  Union  for  five  years, 
resigned  to  assume  the  newly- 
created  post  of  community  re¬ 
lations  specialist  at  the  General 
Electric  Company  plant  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

• 

City  Editor  Named 

Long  Beach,  Calif 

Larry  Allison,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram,  has  been  named  city 
editor,  succeeding  Warren  Wal¬ 
ters,  who  was  reassigned  at  his 
own  request. 
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Southam  Dailies 
Are  ‘Backbone’ 


PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Newcomer: 


Of  Business  Nameplate 

Newspaper  publishing'  remains  Sets  Mood 


Toronto 

Newspaper  publishing  remains 
the  keystone  of  financial  success 
for  Southam  Press  Ltd.,  the 
diversified  Canadian  publishing 
company. 

In  a  annual  repoi  t  which 
reflects  “an  increased  rate  of 
business,"  the  directors  state: 
“Although  most  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  significant  investments 
during  the  year  served  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  commercial  printing  and 
broadcasting,  daily  newspaper 
publishing  continues  to  be  the 
backbone  of  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness.’’ 

Gross  revenues  amounted  to 
$64.0.02,703  (current  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  is  93  cents  per  Canadian 
dollar).  Consolidated  gross  reve¬ 
nue  from  operations  increased 
28.8  percent.  Expenditures  for 
all  purposes  rose  29.8  percent. 
Net  income  from  operations,  at 
$.0,509,000  or  $1.84  per  share  was 
up  16.6  percent.  In  addition  a 
capital  profit  of  $1,337,000  was 
realized  on  the  sale  of  certain 
long-term  investments. 

Circulation  Gain 

The  director’s  report  states: 
“In  December  combined  daily 
circulation  of  Southam  dailies 
had  risen  to  521,233,  up  1.7  per¬ 
cent  for  the  year.  Rate  increases 
by’  some  of  the  papers  inhibited 
gieater  growTh.  However  the 
gain,  together  with  the  higher 
rates,  produced  a  10.5  percent 
improvement  in  circulation  reve¬ 
nue. 

“Newspaper  advertising  linage 
al.so  reached  record  levels  with 
volume  up  6.6  percent,  reflecting 
higher  rates  based  on  circulation 
growdh.  All  Soutbam  news¬ 
papers  participated  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  buoyancy.’’ 

The  company  publishes  the 
Ottau  a  Citizen,  Sorth  Bay  Nug¬ 
get,  Hamilton  Speetator,  Winni¬ 
peg  Tribune,  Medicine  Hat 
News,  Edmonton  Journal,  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald,  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince  and  the  Financial  Times  of 
Canada. 

• 

Buys  CAT\"  System 

Minneapolis 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  Company  has  purchased  Soo 
Electronics  Inc.,  a  new  C.4TV 
system  which  will  seiwe  South 
Sioux  City,  Nebraska.  The  sys¬ 
tem  formerly  was  owned  b>’  a 
group  headed  by  Dale  Boss  Jr. 
The  transaction  was  handled  by 
Blackburn  &  Company,  Wash¬ 
ington  media  brokers. 


By  Edmund  C.  .Arnold 

The  birth  of  a  new  daily  is  as 
exciting  as  that  of  a  baby.  To 
this  I  can  testify  as  the  father 
of  three  younguns  and  as  mid¬ 
wife  at  a  couple  of  journalist 
accouchements. 

When  Today  made  its  debut 
March  21  at  Cocoa,  Fla.,  a  lot 
of  newspapermen  were  sharing 
the  excitement,  even  if  only 
vicariously.  It’s  a  healthy,  hand¬ 
some  baby. 

I  wish  we  had  room  to  show 
each  exciting  page  of  this  new¬ 
comer.  But,  since  we  haven’t, 
send  a  dime  to  Editor  Jim  Head 
and  take  a  close  look  at  it. 

The  nameplate  sets  the  mood. 
It’s  a  classical  Roman,  right  off 
the  facades  of  that  ancient  city. 
This  is  appropriate  for  any 
newspaper;  it  gives  a  feeling  of 
authority  yet  is  comfortable  as 
the  proverbial  old  shoe.  But  it’s 
brought  right  into  the  space  age 
(whose  capital.  Cape  Kennedy, 
is  served  by  Today)  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  two  satellites  and  their 
orbits  around  the  O. 

Another  classical  face,  a 
photolettering  version  in  the  De 
Roos  style,  is  used  for  the  head¬ 
ing  of  column  1.  Notice  that 
copy  changes  daily  with  the  day 
of  the  week  giving  pleasant  im¬ 
mediacy.  This  face  is  used  for 
section  logos,  too,  combining 
with  the  Today  trademark. 

Setting  the  bright,  airy  tone 
that  seems  highly  appropriate 
to  a  space-age  organ  are  the 
alleys  that  replace  column  rules. 
These  are  made  possible  by  the 
7  Vi -column  format. 

Column  1  is  set  at  14.9  picas; 
the  other  six  are  11  picas  to 
utilize  wire  tape.  This  column 
gives  news  briefs,  classified  by 

Book  Editor 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Nat  Honig,  assistant  slot 
man.  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  appointed  book 
editor  for  the  Independent 
Press-T  elegram . 

In  Political  PR 

Buffaix),  N.  Y. 

Jack  Meddoff,  long  a  political 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Erie  County  Republican 
Committee’s  public  -  relations 
staff. 
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Are  We  Men 
Or  Oodo  Birds? 


area,  state,  national,  space,  etc. 
Each  section  is  identified  by  a 
reverse  on  a  Ben  Day  panel  and 
an  appropriate  symbol.  But, 
when  this  wider  column  is  used 
for  straight  news,  anything 
bumped  off  page  one  is  still  us¬ 
able,  doubled  over  into  conven¬ 
tional  8-column  pages  as  a  3- 
column  element. 

All  of  the  “key  pages’’  in 
Today  are  in  7V^.  These  include 
page  3  for  local  news;  all  sec¬ 
tion  (or  split)  pages — in  this 
issue  sports  and  women  carried 
the  sections — business  and  the 
features  page.  Others  are  con¬ 
ventional  8-columners  but  the  1- 
up  (or  flatout)  technique  opens 
up  these  pages  nicely,  too. 

Columbus  (Ohio) 

Star  Drops  Out 

COLCMBCS,  Ohio 

The  Columbus  Star,  which 
has  been  jjublisbed  weekly  for 
34  years,  was  discontinued  the 
last  week  of  March.  A  statement 
said,  “Decision  to  cease  publica¬ 
tion  is  regretted  by  its  manage¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  necessary  because 
of  constantly  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  a  drastic  increase 
in  the  price  of  newsprint.’’  The 
Star  was  published  by  the  Dis¬ 
patch  Printing  Co. 


The  head  schedule  is  harmon¬ 
ious  in  Spartan  Bold. 

ROP  color  is  available  and  is 
used  well.  On  this  page  (because 
the  engraver’s  camera  is  color 
blind)  you  can’t  see  the  element 
above  the  nameplate.  Flanked 
by  bright  blue  panels,  a  red 
silhouette  of  an  auto  is  sur- 
printed  in  black,  A  Car  Buyer’s 
Guide.  The  blue  is  used  for  the 
oval  border,  EASY  to  FIND, 
in  columns  5-6. 

Precise,  detailed  planning 
went  into  typography  as  it  did 
to  every  facet  of  producing  a 
new  paper.  Several  dry  runs 
proved  a  sound  investment. 

Get  a  copy;  you’ll  enjoy  it. 

Eflitor  Moves 

Bradford,  Pa. 

James  J.  Fox,  who  served  as 
editor  of  the  Warren,  (Pa.) 
Times-Mirror  from  1961  until 
it  suspended  publication  March 
25,  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Bradford,  Era. 


by  Its  manage-  Embassy  Post 
jcessary  because 

;reasing  produc-  Manila 

drastic  increase  John  Crockett,  one-time  Hart- 
newsprint.’’  The  ford  (Conn.)  Times  reporter,  is 
hed  by  the  Dis-  now  cultural  attache  at  the  U.  S. 
Co.  Embassy  in  Manila. 
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Jacques  Brillant 
Group  Purchases 
Montreal  Weeklies 

Montreal 
A  financial  g:roup  led  by 
Jacques  Brillant,  owner  of 
Metro-Express,  a  French-langu¬ 
age,  tabloid  morning  newspaper, 
has  acquired  Le  Petit  Journal 
Inc.  in  a  transaction  that  in¬ 
volves  about  $4,000,000. 

The  purchase  includes  the 
weeklies  Le  Petit  Journal,  Photo 


Journal  and  Demiere  Heure, 

Derniere  Heure  was  started 
a  few  months  ago  by  Roger 
Maillet  and  was  directed  by  a 
company  led  by  Jean-Louis 
Levesque. 

Control  of  the  weeklies  will 
now  be  in  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
pany  headed  by  Mr.  Brillant, 
Aubert  Brillant  and  Jacques 
Melancon. 

Jacques  Brillant,  president  of 
the  company,  now  controls  two 
local  weeklies,  the  daily  Metro- 
Express,  two  radio  stations,  a 
television  station  and  a  tele¬ 
phone  company. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


AN^Ol  NC.EMENT.'i 


?lewspapar  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX 
partnership,  lonn  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

The  DIAL  Aftency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamaz(X>.  Mich.  Phone  .349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  New8pai)er  Broker” 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W'.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  2003fi 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company.  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
1242S,  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  Ariz.  Ph  :  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  i>apers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bionita.  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


NBX50TIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


IT's  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
Mnality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
tellinir. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  1S9,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIB.S 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Da’ly  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


■ANNOUNCJEMKNTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

RILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


ZONE  3  WEEKLY  and  offset  ptft. 
plant;  annual  Krnss  $175,000.  Other 
small  weeklies.  P.  T.  Hines,  P.O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro.  N.C..  27402. 


ISOLATED  COLTNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY 
in  Oregon.  Grosses  $100,000.  No  com- 
iwtition  of  any  kind.  This  is  the  kind 
of  weekly  moat  people  have  in  mind 
when  looking  for  a  property  of  this 
s'ze.  Write  Harris  Ellsworth,  Licensed 
Broker.  Box  509,  Rosebiirg,  Oregon 
97470. 


PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING  FIRM: 
Long-time  excellent  and  consistent 
earnings  record,  in  $275M  price  range. 
Marion  R.  Krerbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kans.,  67654. 


GROUP  OF  THREE  SMALL 
MIDWEST  WEEKLIES 
printetl  in  one  plant.  One  in  county 
seat.  Grossing  over  $70,000  with  ex¬ 
cellent  return.  Good  potential  in  two- 
county  area.  State  exjierience  and  fi¬ 
nancial  qualifications.  Box  1691,  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 


GROtrP  of  3  WEEKLIES  in  Western 
Penna.  Complete  plant  and  job  shop. 
History  as  money-maker  for  50  years. 
Other  interests  require  quick  sale.  Op¬ 
portunities  unlimited.  M.  K.  Kahn, 
565  Harwood  Ave..  Satellite  Beach, 
Fla..  32935. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

THINKING  ABOUT  RETIREMENT, 
but  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  your 
paper?  Pair  of  energetic  newspaper¬ 
men.  both  Columbia  graduates,  with 
combined  exi>erience  of  over  16  years, 
are  willing  to  help  you  get  to  that 
trout  stream.  We  are  intereste*!  in  a 
West  Coast  or  Pacific  Northwest  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily.  Details  to  Box  1.394, 
Mesa.  Ariz. 


WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  proper¬ 
ties!  Cash  or  terms  I  Confidential!  Phi! 
Turner,  Citizen-News.  1545  N.  Wilcox 
Ave..  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028.  Ph. 
(213)  469-1234. 


WEEKLY  WANTED 
Scenic,  western  state  weekly  wanted  by 
experience<l,  qualified  eastern  pub¬ 
lisher.  All  properties  considered.  No 
Brokers.  Write  Box  1687,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Books— Out  Of  Print  Books 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  LOCATED 
H.  D.  Pe<lersen  Co.,  Box  116. 
New  York,  N.Y.  1001 1 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

EDWARDS  TRANSraR  CO..  INC. 
1100  Ross  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas  75202 
1315  Ashland  St..  Dallas,  Texas  775201 
(AC  214)  RI  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 
Rotary  and  Offset  Installations 
Moving  -  Reconditioning  -  Repairs 
Guilmont  Printing  Industries  Ltd. 
911  Jeanne  Mance  St. 
Montreal — Canada  Tel:  504-861-1491 
SERVING  CANADA  SINCE  1901 


Newspai)er  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Blxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

^  Name - 1 


5  Address. 
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I  By - 
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m  Copy. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Public  Notices 

SYNDICATE  YOUR  OWN  FEATURE 
YOURSELF.  TOP  PROFESSIONAL 
TALENT  WILL  HELP  YOU.  WRITE: 
SYNDICATION  COUNSELLORS,  BOX 
1555,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Engraving  Service 


FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing;  costs. 
P.O.  Box  6451.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 94101 


L 


Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


(^omp4tsinf’  RtHtm 

LINOTYPH; — Model  31.  electric  pot. 
motor  and  feeder.  Rebuilt — not  re¬ 
painted — new  guarantee :  also  3  maga¬ 
zine  fan  type  S's ;  Model  14  single  key- 
lioard.  Dick  Bligh.  1036  Edgebrook. 
Terre  Haute.  Ind..  47804. 


REBUILT  LINOTYPE.  2  magazines: 
model  6  Linotyiie.  2  magazines.  Job 
presses;  Triumph  Saw;  Proof  Press. 
Shetler’s  Superior  Ptg.  Co.,  Indiana. 
Pa..  16701. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FXJRMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  83.)-1513 


SET  OF  JUSTOWHITERS.  used  only 
for  small  weekly.  Elxcellent  condition. 
Neosho  Miner-Mechanic.  Neosho.  Mis¬ 
souri  64850. 


2  LUDLOWS.  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  CABS,  w  mats  (Send  for  List) 

1  ELROD-E  Gas  Pot  Asst.  Molds 
VANDEROOOK  325  Proof  Press  25x27 
VANDHattX)OK  320  Proof  Press  20x27 
V.ANDERCOOK  317  Proof  Press  16x27 
HOE  Flat  Page  Router 
LINOTYPES.  Models  5-8  and  31 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizalieth  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  966-0070 


CLASSIFIED  I 

Advertising  Rales  i 

Line  Rates,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
erder)  4  times  ®  SOC  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90^;  2  @  $1.00: 

1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  504 
far  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi-  I 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  | 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinis. 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  (S  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  9  $1.35;  2  «  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  504  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED;  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

ESP  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in  i 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8.  10.  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  TUESDAY.  4:30  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  It  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  V.  10022 

(AC  212)  Ploao  2-7050  j 


Composing  Room 

GONE  OFE'SET 

Intertyiw  Model  A.  Excellent  straight 
matter  machine.  All  electric,  fast 
screws.  SN  2642.  Rebuilt,  new  parts. 
$795.  Nolan  saw-trimmer  potlestal  base, 
ball  l>earing  table.  Like  new.  $395. 

TTS  standard  perforator  with  table. 

$750. 

THE  TTMES-JOURNAL 
Cobleskill.  N.  Y.  518-2.14-2515 


PRES.S  WIRE  JUSTOWRITERS.  8-12 
pt.  Galvin,  used  6  mos..  20Vc  off  list. 
N.  J.  Babb.  Herald-Journal.  Spartan¬ 
burg.  S.C.  29.301. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14"  -all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from ; 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

FOR  SALE:  Used  powderless  Dirats 
etching  machine,  takes  plates  18"  x 
23" :  1  Chemco  gas  and  electric  whirl- 
er:  1  Ostrander  Seymour  router:  1  cold 
Top  developing  tank.  All  reasonably 
priced.  Publishers,  Inc.,  Fifth  &  Jer¬ 
sey  Ave.,  Gloucester  City.  New  Jersey 
08030.  Phone:  (AC  609  )  456-1000. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

2  WOOD  PRESSES  223/4” 

Each  Press  consists  of  6  Units — Single 
2  to  1  Folder  -1  with  Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels,  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters  -DC  Group  Drive 
with  Motor  Generator — Sheet  Severing 
Devices — Dynamic  Braking — Available 
mid-May  1966. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX 
Unit  Style  Press 

72  Pages  With  Color 
Folder  22-^4"  cut-off 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


2  UNIT  GAZETTE  WEB  OFFSET 
(tabloid)  and  Normanco  collator,  used 
only  1-t^  years.  Cost  $.34,000,  sell  for 
half  price.  (Replaced  by  larger  web 
press);  also  10  x  15  Roto-print  offset. 
$975:  10  X  15  Kluge,  $895.  Gtxxi  model 
5  Lino,  $1,1.50.  18"  (Joodkin  Prismatic 
camera,  new  $1,195.  All  in  A-1  shape. 
Gowe  Printing.  620  E.  Smith  Road, 
Medina,  Ohio  44256  (AC  216)  PA  5- 
4161. 


4  UNIT  HOE— 22-3/4" 

8  Arch  Units  1938 — I  Color  Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 


Ai'culable  August  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


12  X  18  GOLDING  Job  Printing  Press. 
Big  fountain,  chases,  etc.  Special  $265. 
25  fonts  assortetl  type  to  36-pt.  and  18 
cases,  lead  furniture  spacing  material, 
assortments,  all  $135.  Press  and  outfit 
together  only  $.375.  Turnbaugh  Service. 
Mechanicsburg,  Penna..  17055. 


24  PP.  SCOTT  PREJSS.  double  color 
deck,  has  run  many  four  color  circulars 
and  newspapers;  built-in  quarterf older ; 
perfect  running  condition.  Sacrifice  for 
quick  action.  Former  plant  of  E.  St. 
Louis  Press.  21  N.  Main,  E.  St.  Louis, 
Ill.  Phone  618-271-1480. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes—  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Oiurch  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


Presses  &  Machinery 

12-UNIT 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
1951  -  1955 

Made  up  as  two  6-unit  presses,  each 
with  extra  color  cylinder — 3  reverses — 
double  folder  —  ball(x>n  former  —  C-H 
conveyor  —  AC  unit  type  drive  —  Web 
break  detectors — Web  severing  devices 
— reels  and  pasters — trackage  and  turn¬ 
tables. 


IVill  divide 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  Septeml>er  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspaiwr  E<iuipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


AVAILABLE  NOW! 

Twin  <7ox-0-Ty|)e,  flat  bed  press.  16- 
page  capacity,  ser.  #490-491,  less  than 
10  years  old. 

Northern  Virginia  Dally 
Strasburg,  Virginia  22657. 


FOR  SALE  AT  SACRIFICE 
16-Page  2  to  1  Duplex  Tubular  Press, 
good  serial  number ;  with  all  stero, 
mat  roller,  and  late  model  Sta-Hi 
Master  Former.  Available  immediately. 
Contact : 

W.  C.  Douglass 

FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
3120  Maple  Drive.  N.  E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4” 

3  extra  (Tolor  (Cylinders — 6  Reverses-  - 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Ballon  Former  -C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET  FLAT  BED 
Press,  roll  fed,  22  chases,  miscellane¬ 
ous  spare  parts  and  tools.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation  at  Troy,  Alabama.  Reason 
for  selling:  installing  larger  press. 
$850.  Contact  Mirl  Crosby,  Dothan 
Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala.  36.302.  Ph:  792- 
3141. 


ONE  VANGUARD  31"  Web  Offset 
Press  with  two  perfecting  units,  folder, 
roll  stands  and  electrical  equipment. 
Original  cost  new  1961  $42,120.  Will 
take  $15,000  rash.  Located  in  Tucson, 
Arizona.  (Jeneral  Electric  Credit  Corp., 
211  E.  43rd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

Tel.  (AC  212)  Mo  1-2310 


GOSS  CX)X-0-TYPE  in  top  condition. 
Ten  years  old.  Always  under  Goss 
service.  16  pg.  tab.  (Complete  32  chases. 
New  Landman  color  and  |>latemaker. 
The  Cape  Codder,  Orleans,  Mass.. 
02653. 


2  HOE  REEUS,  TENSIONS  AND  PASTERS 
Columnar  mounted  with  Columns 
off  of  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS  NO.  2916— (1940)— AC  Motors 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

GOSS  45C  MAT  ROLLER 
j  W.  A.  Malcolm  (To..  (AC  312)  SU  4- 
4160,  918  W.  Winona  Ave.,  Chicago, 
I  III.  60640. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQIHPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


JUSTOWRITER  —  BOTH  UNITS 
The  North  Shore  News 
Box  200,  Syosset,  New  York  11791 


3  GOSS  UNIVE'RSAL  UNITS  (one 
with  hump),  roll  stand,  balloon  former, 
skip  slitter.  Mel  Cruger,  Press  Publi¬ 
cations,  Elmhurst,  III.,  60126.  Phone; 
312-834-0900. 


HELP  W.4NTED 

Academic 

THE  UNIVrniSITY  OF  NEVADA. 
Reno,  may  add  Assistant  Professor  to 
its  Journalism  staff  as  teacher  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fall  semester.  He  must 
have  a  minimum  of  several  years  suc¬ 
cessful  professional  service  as  a  news¬ 
man,  a  Master's  degree,  and  college 
teaching  experience.  Write  Prof.  A.  L. 
Higginbotham. 

Administrative 

COMPTROLLER,  able  to  take  over 
business  manager’s  duties,  for  well- 
esta4>lished,  top  medium-sized  daily  in 
Zone  2.  Must  take  over  general  ledger 
and  full  supervision  of  newspaper  ac¬ 
counting  office.  Excellent  salary  for 
right  man.  Reply  with  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER.  Editor.  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  (3  positions).  Publislier 
(2  weeklies),  commercial  printer  (off¬ 
set).  Complete  resume  of  education, 
experience,  earnings.  Acting  Publisher, 
P.  O.  Box  911,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 


CHIEF  AC(X)UNTANT.  well  versed  in 
modern  NCR  operation  for  large  daily 
and  shopper  complex.  Submit  resumi, 
compensation  expected.  Contact  Phil 
Turner.  Citizen-News,  1545  North  Wil¬ 
cox,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  96028. 


GIRL  FRIDAY  .  .  .  FIERCE  sense  of 
humor.  Very  fierce,  $800  month.  Assis¬ 
tant  to  slapstick  academician.  Unat- 
tacheil.  Unemployed.  Age  25-40.  Auto¬ 
mobile  essential.  MUST  type  70  w.p.m. 
when  re«iuire<l.  It  ilefinitely  says  70.  No 
shorthand.  Work  in  horse-trail  country 
near  Washington.  D.C.  No  wallflowers. 
None.  No  nine-to- fivers  or  captives 
of  convention.  None.  Constant  contact 
with  the  Congress,  business,  labor,  the 
press,  and  the  professors.  No  security, 
much  adventure.  No  hungry  marchers. 
None.  This  is  an  Une<iuale<l  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Job.  No  miserable  iiersonalities. 
None.  Write  Economic  Inequities,  The 
Plains.  Virginia  22171.  Better,  call  703- 
2.5.3-5376  your  exi>ense.  Job  starts  at 
once.  No  dilettantes.  No  apron  string 
worriers.  No  rote  thinkers.  None.  Tell 
your  friends,  if  you  have  any.  Yes, 
Virginia,  this  is  for  real. 


PIIBIISHER-EDITOR 

for  newspaper  of  15,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  growing  Northeast 
community.  Prefer  married  man 
who  will  integrate  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  community  activities. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
acting  demands  of  position. 
Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send 
complete  information  in  first 
application.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial. 


Box  1642 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative  I 

1  Display  Advertising  I 

Display  Advertising  I 

1  Editorial 

Al)  MAN.  overall  management  exi>eri- 
ence  including  editorial.  Large  weekly 
or  small  daily  exi>erience  preferred. 
Advertising,  ^itorial,  general  man¬ 
ager  tyi>e.  Small  paiier  chain.  Salary 
and  percentage  of  gross,  fringes,  plus 
future!  Write  in  absolute  confidence 
Bo.\  154.'),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN 
Well-established,  So.  Calif,  award-win¬ 
ning  olTset  weekly,  23M  controlled  cir¬ 
culation,  offers  good  opportunity  in 
fastest-growing  suburban  area.  Above- 
average-pay  plus  extras  for  experience 
in  sales,  layout  and  hard  work.  Send 
full  details,  salary  desired,  to:  Gale 
Brandon,  P.O.  Box  95,  Artesia,  Calif., 
90701. 


layout  artist  neede<l  at  once  for 
growing  Florida  daily  in  university 
city.  Major  communications  firm  with 
excellent  emi>loyment  l>enefits  and  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  resume 
giving  previous  experience,  layout  sam¬ 
ples,  and  salary  expected  to:  W.  G. 
Ebersole.  Advertising  Dir.,  Sun,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Florida  32601. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  ag¬ 
gressive  morning  newspaper  in  com¬ 
petitive  community,  chart  area  2.  We 
want  youthful,  exi)erienced  take-charge 
man,  possibly  now  in  number  2  spot, 
who  wants  to  make  good  in  big  way. 
Our  circulation  is  30,000,  with  un¬ 
limited  growth  potential.  We  will  i)ay 
salary  commensurate,  first,  with  your 
experience  and  later,  with  your 
achievement.  Write  full  particulars  to 
Box  1650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCULATION  MANAGER  for  na¬ 
tional  telephone  sales  and  supplies. 
(150.00  to  start.  Good  opportunity.  Box 
730,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  71902. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  NEEDED 
for  an  aggressive,  growing  group  of 
newspapers  located  throughout  the 
U.S.  We're  looking  for  men  who  can 
build  a  well-rounded  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  ...  a  great  opportunity  for  those 
who  look  towards  the  future  via  the 
challenge  of  the  present.  Please  send 
full  resume  including  references,  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Applications  are  definitely  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  1645,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


aRCULATION  MANAGER  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Experienced  only.  Must  work 
with  toys:  able  to  reorganize  depart¬ 
ment;  increase  business.  Company  Vicn- 
efits.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1690,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


14.500  CIRCULATION  NEWSPAPER, 
which  believes  in  classifie*!.  is  looking 
for  manager.  Growth  market  in  smaller 
city  with  state  women’s  college  and 
diversified  industries.  Contact  W'ayne 
C.  Sellers,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C. )  Evening 
Herald. 


Display  Advertising 


CALIFORNIA’S  fastest-growing  daily 
in  Bay  Area  needs  competent  display 
id  salesman.  Fine  climate,  living,  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  facilities,  col¬ 
leges.  Good  salary  and  tonus.  Write 
or  ’phone:  Dick  Holst.  Times,  P.O. 
Box  937,  Walnut  Creek.  California. 


ADVBR’nSING  SALESMAN  —  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  young,  enthusiastic 
talesman.  Due  to  increasto  business  we 
now  have  opening  on  prize-winning, 
modem  daily  newspaper  in  clean,  at- 
tra^ve  city  of  7,500  near  Fort  Wavne. 
Indiana.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Write 
mlifications  to:  James  Barbieri,  Bus. 
Mgr..  News-Banner,  Bluffton,  Ind., 
46714. 


ALBANY  fN.Y.l  WEEKLY  doubling 
»d  power.  Seek  creative  initiative.  Con- 
eidering  ’66  grads,  male  or  female.  Top 
pay — unlimited  future.  Box  1626,  Mi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

FUIRIDA  gulf  coast  daily  in 
>™^'tig.  progressive  community  seeks 
syerienced  retail  salesman.  New  plant, 
uffires  and  full  color  press.  Salary,  plus 
mslistic  incentive  plan  and  retirement 
JwgTam.  Group  insurance.  other 
Jnnges,  Send  detailed  resume  to  R.  P. 
Richardson,  Jr..  The  Bradenton  Herald, 
Bradenton.  Florida.  33506. 


ADVERTISING 

COPYWRITER 


Wanted  by  large  Atlanta, 
Georgia  company.  Experienced 
newsman,  aged  21-28,  with  J- 
degree.  Imagination,  capability 
for  hard  work,  accuracy  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  English 
grammar  are  requisites.  Adver¬ 
tising  copywriter  experience 
helpful  but  not  essential. 


Box  1646 

Editor  &  Publisher 


WE  ARE  EXPANDING 

A  midwest  group  of  8  newspapers,  all 
located  in  fine  communities,  growing 
in  size,  needs  a  good,  go-getter  type 
as  advertising  manager.  For  the  one 
who  is  stymied  as  no.  2  man,  this 
is  chance  to  be  top  man. 

Also  need  advertising  salesman.  We 
offer  good  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  if  we  find  the  right  man. 

Also  need  a  general  reporter.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  the  beat  would  be  helpful. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  join  a 
growing  organization  which  has  much 
to  offer  to  the  ambitious  newspaper¬ 
man. 

Contact  A.  V.  Lund 
General  Manager 
Shaw  Newspapers 
Dixon,  Illinois  61021 


' — ^ 


RETAIL  SALESMAN — Join  stall  of 
fast-growing  Florida  daily  and  Sunday. 
Prefer  man  with  2  to  3  years'  experi¬ 
ence  on  smaller  paper,  capable  of  good 
layouts,  familiar  with  color  techniques 
and  strong  sales  ability.  Nation's  finest 
climate.  Fringe  benefits.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter  to: 

Personnel  Department 

Fort  Lauderdale  News 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida.  33302 

AD  SALRS  DEPARTMENT  of  fast¬ 
growing  NYC  weekly  newspai>er  nee<ls 
experienced  man  to  assist  busy  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  sales,  i)romotion, 
planning  and  suirervision.  'TE  9-4692, 
or  Box  1684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN  free  to  travel.  Lucra¬ 
tive  opportunity  for  person  who  can 
sell  national  editions  of  world  famous 
Tombstone  Epitaph.  Write  only.  Box 
608,  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  85638. 

ADVERTISING  MAN  who  can  help 
with  news,  on  aggressive  weekly.  Top 
opportunity  for  man  who  wants  to  get 
ahead.  All  benefits.  A1  McIntosh,  Star- 
Herald,  Luverne,  Minn.,  56156. 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  —  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  enthusiastic  sales¬ 
man.  Modern  daily  newspaper  in 
Southern  Michigan.  Good  t)ay  and  tone- 
fits.  Write  or  'phone  collect:  Three 
Rivers  Commercial,  Three  Rivers. 
Mich.,  49093.  (AC  616)  278-1665. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  IN  ALASKA 
has  excellent  opportunity  for  young, 
exiierienced  and  ambitious  newspaiier 
advertising  salesman  to  step  up  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume.  Box  1688,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GROWING  S.  CALIF.  23M  DAILY 
needs  aggressive  display  advertising 
salesman  above-average  on  layouts. 
Competitive  experience  helpful.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  plus  insurance  and 
profit-sharing  benefits  in  new.  modern 
plant.  Write  or  call  in  confidence  to: 
Fred  Serrot.  News  Tribune,  Fullerton, 
Calif.,  92632. 


LARGE  SEMI-WEEKLY  newspaper 
nee<ls  experienced,  aggressive  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman.  All  modern  plant,  air- 
conditione<l.  Many  benefits,  including 
group  insurance,  paid  vacations.  Col¬ 
lege  town  of  10.500  in  eastern  South 
Dakota.  Excellent  school  system  and 
cultural  advantages  in  a  fine  commun¬ 
ity  in  which  to  raise  a  family. — If 
within  200  miles  call  collect  to  Tom 
Reynolds.  Brookings  Register,  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  Dak.,  Area  Code  605.  692-6271. 
or  after  5  p  m.  to  692-2733,  or  write 
stating  qualifications. 


REPORTER  for  16,000  p.m.  newspa¬ 
per  in  Zone  3.  Progressive  industrial 
community.  Should  have  some  exi>eri- 
ence,  but  will  consider  recent  college 
graduate  for  job  as  County  government 
reporter.  Box  1434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E7DITOR  for  good  solid  morning  daily 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Good 
lK>sition,  benefits,  modem  off-set  plant. 
Top  Editorial  position  in  four  years 
for  right  man.  Contact  David  M. 
Turner.  The  Daily  Review,  Towanda, 
Pa.  18848. 

E7XPERIENCED,  young  managing  edi¬ 
tor  wanted  immediately  for  old,  pros¬ 
perous  beef  cattle  magazine.  Must 
know  layout,  copy,  editing  and  some 
advertising.  Will  have  complete  charge 
of  magazine  and  double  as  publisher’s 
assistant.  Light  travel.  Submit  age, 
salary,  availability,  complete  resumi 
and  samples  with  first  letter  to  THE 
SHORTHORN  WORLD.  16  S.  Locust 
St.,  Aurora,  Illinois,  60506. 

INVESTIGATE  SMALL-TOWN 
JOURNAUSM 

Prize-winning  offset  daily  needs  young 
city  editor  who  can  move  up  rapidly 
to  managing  editor.  Top  pay,  benefits. 
Must  be  eager  to  play  active  role  in 
community  in  lake  region  of  northern 
Indiana.  Write:  George  Witwer.  News- 
Sun,  Kendallville,  Indiana  46765. 


AGGRESSIVE.  PROFESSIONAL  news¬ 
man  for  top  rewrite  slot  on  67,000 
afternoon  and  Sunday  near  Chicago. 
Top  challenge,  benefits,  pay.  Stimulat¬ 
ing.  creative  leadership.  Box  1640,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  EDITOR — Morning  newspaper  in 
Central  Virginia  metropolitan  area 
wants  desk  man  to  handle  wire,  make¬ 
up  ;  must  be  sharp  on  heads,  makeup ; 
some  handling  of  sports  desk.  Five-day, 
40-hour  week.  David  W.  Wright.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg. 
Va.  24504. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  sought  by 
expanding  48,000  suburban  daily  (In¬ 
dependent)  in  Zone  2  for  opening  ex¬ 
pected  in  July  or  August.  Reporting 
experience  in  city,  county,  state  gov¬ 
ernment  desirable.  Above-average  pay. 
Box  1602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTERESTING  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  We  need  a  person  who 
is  willing  to  tackle  the  challenge  of 
starting  a  new  community  newspaper. 
Some  experience  helpful  but  willingness 
to  work  and  learn  essential;  some  news 
background  needed.  This  will  be  the 
fourth  newspaper  in  our  group  of 
quality  offset  weeklies.  Area  2.  Write 
Box  1616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GET  IN  ON  GROUND  FLOOR— Seek¬ 
ing  nucleus  of  permanent  staff.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Need  men,  women 
with  desk  and  reporting  experience.  In 
fast  -  growing  university  -  metroiwlitan 
comple.x.  Write  Bill  Rives.  Denton 
(Texas)  Record-Chronicle. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  who  will  clean 
out  the  dullness  and  trivia  and  de¬ 
velop  a  bright,  lively  but  accurate  and 
responsible  Zone  5  newspaper.  Must 
organize  and  supervise  staff  of  six, 
and  require  an  efficient,  quality  news 
operation  with  imagination  and  a  flair 
for  the  unusual.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  who  wants  to 
practice  outstanding  journalism  and 
has  the  talent  and  desire  to  work  into 
general  management  as  we  are  ex¬ 
panding  and  looking  for  executive  ma¬ 
terial.  Box  16U5.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Experience*!  city  hall  re- 
fxirter  for  lively  paper,  lively  town, 
where  readers  are  accustomed  to  news 
straight  from  the  shoulder.  Central 
Connecticut  afternoon  daily.  Goo<I 
working  conditions  —  )>road  fringes. 
Write  Box  1702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  REPORTER — Experienced  general  as¬ 
signment.  rewrite.  Will  consider  cur¬ 
rent  J-graduate.  Five-day,  37-tA  hr. 
week.  Good  pay,  litoral  benefits.  Reply 
in  confidence  to:  Louis  R.  Netter,  Man¬ 
aging  Ed.,  Freeman,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
12401. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN 
Openings  for  two  of  each  on  big. 
Northeastern  P.M.  We  have  room  for, 
or  will  develop,  true  professionalism — 
and  will  pay  for  it!  Box  1634,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER — Cover  imtiortant  munici¬ 
pal  beat ;  20,000  morning  daily.  Chart 
Area  1.  Two-three  years  experience: 
ability,  integrity,  energy,  g;oto  judg¬ 
ment  essential.  40-hr.  week,  generous 
fringe  benefits :  congenial  colleagues, 
pleasant  community.  Box  1636,  Mitor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  general  assignments 
wanted  by  afternoon  daily  (no  Sunday) 
paper  in  upstate  New  York  city  under 
25,000  population.  Send  information 
about  yourself,  references,  and  salary 
expectto  to  Box  1606.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER-REWRITE  MAN 
for  large  community  newspaper  in 
thoroughbred  horse,  suburban  country 
near  D.C.  Good  opportunity  for  take- 
hold  man  willing  to  start  modestly. 
Camera  experience  useful  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Send  resume,  stating  minimum 
salary  required.  Box  1610,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

AWARD-WINNING  Chart  8  after¬ 
noon  daily  needs  top-flight  city  editor. 
Fringes.  Box  1655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  READERS-REPORTERS  wanted 
by  San  Juan  Star,  San  Juan.  Puerto 
Rico.  News  and  sports  reporters  with 
knowledge  of  Spanish  preferred;  Span¬ 
ish  not  necessary  for  copy  readers. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Andrew 
Viglucci,  Managing  Editor. 


DESK  MAN — Experienced  copyreader 
for  New  Jersey  daily  in  rapidly-grow¬ 
ing  area.  Box  1677,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  N.J.  WEEKLY— $125 
Send  complete  resume 
Box  1668,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  NEWS  REPORTER 
for  East  Coast  Florida  daily.  Write 
Box  1399,  Editor  &  Publisher,  with 
resume,  salary  requirements;  camera 
capability  desirable. 

FASHION  EDITOR  experienced  in  all 
1  phases  of  women’s  news  department, 
s  Excellent  immediate  opportunities  with 
a  long-range  possibilitiee.  Ideal  working 
f  conditions  in  thriving  east  coast  com¬ 
munity-over  ^  million  population  in 
s  circulation  area.  You  will  not  be  dis- 
8  appointed  with  salary  and  employe 
e  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  stating 
f  age,  marital  status,  education,  complete 
e  work  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Box  1672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

GHSvERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
with  some  new8pai)er  experience  to 
cover  municipal  alTairs  and  write  fea¬ 
tures.  Expanding  New  Jersey  daily. 
Box  1676,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


IN  A  RUT?  Would  you  like  to  pick  up 
stakes  and  move?  We  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  do  so  at  our 
ex|)ense.  if  you  are  an  experienced  staff 
reporter.  You  will  enjoy  the  fresh 
persi)ective  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  on 
a  daily  new’spaper  of  24.000  circulation 
in  a  grow’ing  interesting  community. 
Good  salary,  benefits — the  w’oiks.  We 
want  an  energetic,  cleancut  man  with 
ambition.  All  replies  confidential.  State 
exj>erience,  eilucation,  family  details. 
Write  Box  1656,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  large  weekly  in 
the  Nykon  Capital  of  the  W’orld  .  .  . 
an  excellent  place  to  work  and  live. 
Experience  necessary  including  photog¬ 
raphy.  Apply:  Glenn  James,  The 
Leader,  Seaford,  Delaware  19973. 


NEWS  STAFF  POSITION  OPEN  on 
6-day  afternoon  daily.  Congenial  work 
atmosphere,  excellent  climate:  good  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities :  earnings 

commensurate  with  experience  and 
skill.  The  News-Review.  Roseburg. 
Oreg.,  97470. 


NEWSPAPER 
SOCIAL  WRITER 

Immediate  openings  for 
two  women  with  newspaper 
experience — one  for  The 
Sacramento  Bee  and  one 
for  The  Modesto  Bee. 
Permanent  position.  Excel¬ 
lent  employe  benefits,  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
2  I  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 

NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN— Man  or 
woman  with  experience  in  oi>erating 
newspaper  library.  New  Jersey  daily. 
Box  1675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTH7R  —  General  news  assign¬ 
ments.  Western  Ohio  daily,  evening, 
over  10,000  circulation.  Steadily  grow¬ 
ing  community.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Insurance  and  pension  pro¬ 
gram.  Replies  confidential.  Send  an¬ 
swer  to  Box  1664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS — Two  of  our  front-line 
reporters  have  been  promoted  out  of 
our  newsroom.  We  need  replacements 
who  have  about  five  years  experience 
on  a  daily  or  with  a  wire  service.  This 
is  a  metropolitan  afternoon  daily  in  a 
prime  news  area  with  a  circulation  of 
110,000.  We  pay  top  people  top  wages, 
and  offer  a  full  range  of  benefits. 
Chart  Area  3.  Box  1670,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  DESK  EDITOR 
We  are  seeking  a  young  and  experi¬ 
enced  editor  for  challenging  position 
on  the  sports  desk  of  competitive  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper  in  major  league  city. 
With  a  starting  salary  of  $10,000,  we 
are  looking  for  an  editor  with  the 
demonstrate  ability  on  a  smaller  pa¬ 
per.  and  the  potential  for  advancement 
with  us.  Box  1674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  immediately 
by  imaginative,  uninhibited  6000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  Good  opportunity  for 
talented  college  grad  with  minimum  of 
experience  who  seeks  maximum  of  free¬ 
dom.  responsibility.  $100  to  start.  Write 
fully,  submit  samples.  Commercial  Re¬ 
view.  Portland.  Indiana,  47371. 


YOUNG  EDITOR  wanted  by  June  for  | 
farm  papers  covering  12  counties  and  j 
local  community  paper,  plus  some  i 
sports  writing  if  interested.  Initiative  | 
important.  Eastern  Ind.  Pub.  Co.,  i 
Knightstown,  Ind.,  46148.  i 


Editorial 

WE  RE  GOING  OFFSET  in  the  next 
tew  months  anu  are  looking  for  a 
general  assignment  reimrter  who  would 
like  to  join  us  in  making  the  transi¬ 
tion.  Modern  plant.  Reply:  City  editor. 
New  Castle  News,  New  Castle.  Pa., 
16103. 


ASSISTANT  EDITv/R  on  farm  maga¬ 
zine  locate<l  in  East.  Should  l>e  college 
gra<luHte.  Agricultural  and  journalism 
training  ami  or  experience  desirable. 
Job  entails  eiliting.  makeup,  field  work, 
photography.  Send  resume  to  Box  1692. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVIATION  WRITER 
Young  man  with  writing  ex|>erienc€ 
an<l  aviation  interest  to  join  public 
relations  advertising  staff  of  fast-paceil 
aerospace  organization.  Will  research 
and  write  traile  stories  in  <lepth.  take 
occasional  field  trips,  and  establish 
industry  and  prtnluct  fact  files.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  A. 
Vernon  Davis,  Manager  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Advertising.  Fairchild  Hiller, 
.\ircraft-Missiles  Division.  Hagerstown, 
Maryland.  2174o. 


COPY  EDITOR,  exi>erience<l,  to  fill 
new  siM)t  on  expamling  desk  of  New 
York  State’s  prize-winning  capital  city 
p.m.  Shouhl  be  fast,  accurate,  imagina¬ 
tive.  With.  hoi>efully.  a  flair  lor  layout. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Send  complete 
resume  to:  Rol>ert  (i.  Fichenl>erg.  Exet'- 
utive  E<litor.  The  KnickerlsK'ker  News, 
21  Sheridan  Ave.,  Allmny,  N.Y..  122ul, 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

We  are  seeking  a  young  eiliturial  writer 
with  a  strong  conserx’ative  philosophy, 
willing  r.nd  able  to  express  himself  on 
the  issues  of  the  day.  Ours  is  not  an 
ivory  tower  philosophy:  the  man  we 
seek  must  be  intereste<l  in  his  ctim- 
munity  an<l  must  want  to  serve  it 
through  a  strong  e<litorial  page.  Apply 
to:  Personnel  Mgr.,  Savannah  News- 
Press,  P.O.  Box  16ni,  Savannah, 
(leorgia  314u2. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  conscientious.  detlicate<l 
I>eis<»n  with  balance  and  giKMl  judg¬ 
ment.  preferably  in  his  30s.  to  grow 
into  top  executive  job.  We  nee<l  one 
with  ability  to  write  w’ith  clarity  and 
l>ersuasion  willing  to  start  by  sharing 
working  <lay  l>etween  e<litorial  writing 
and  backgrounding  in  depth.  Must  l>e 
rea<ly  in  few  years  to  replace  retiring 
chief  e<litorial  w’riter  for  group  of 
me<lium-size  Midwest  pai>ers.  Attractive 
salary.  l>est  insurance,  liberal  i>ension 
plan.  Box  16S6.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


JOIN  A  GROWING  ORGANIZATION 
See  ‘Help  WantecP  ad  under  “Display 
Advertising”  for  general  rei>orter. 


L.4RGE.  18.000  ABC  circulation,  ex¬ 
panding  semi-weekly  newspai>er  has 
opening  for  (1>  si><>rts  e<litor  and  (1) 
general  news  reiK>rter.  Ex|>erienced  or 
journalism  graduate:  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability,  plus  fringe  benefits. 
Modern  air-conditione<l  offices  and  plant 
10  minutes  from  downtown  St.  L^uis. 
Slo.  Permanent  situations.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  samples  of  work :  per¬ 
sonal  Interview  will  follow  at  our  ex- 
I>ense. 

Granite  City.  Ill.,  Press-Record. 


NATIONWIDE  GROUP— Register  with 
central  i>ersonnel  office.  Frequent  op- 
lM)rtunities— all  phases  of  daily  e4litorial 
operations.  Scn<i  resume,  desires,  with 
registration.  Box  1592,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  GOOD  Reporter-Photographer 
by  June.  Leading  Wisconsin  weekly, 
near  Milwaukee.  Offset  paj^r.  Fringe 
benefits— goo<l  working  conditions.  Ref¬ 
erences  nee<le<l.  Hartford  Times-Press, 
Hartfonl.  Wisconsin  53027. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  general  news  re¬ 
porter  on  expanding,  small  daily  in 
growing  Illinois  city — man  or  w’oman. 
Good  salary  scale,  Ijcnefits:  new  plant 
planne<l.  Write:  General  Manager, 
Pontiac  Leader.  Pontiac.  Illinois  61764. 


OPPORTUNITY  OPEN  on  me<lium- 
S'ze  Midwest  daMv  for  reTK)rter  who 
wants  relatively  free  rein  to  do  work 
that  will  be  appreciate<l.  Drop  a  line: 
we  can  talk  salary,  other  lienefits.  Box 
16sn,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WA>TED 

Editorial 

RAPID  GROWTH  has  created  an  oi>- 
|M>rtunity  on  a  larce  metro  for  an  an- 
^rrt-ssive  news  executive  to  assist  M.E. 
Must  have  a  proven  record  of  news 
organization,  administration,  trainint;, 
and  l>e  capal>le  of  assuming  mlditional 
duties.  Staff  now  numl>ers  l.id.  Chart 
■trea  2.  Convenient  interview  arrange<l. 
Resume,  includini;  salary  histury,  to 
Box  1704.  E<litr>r  &  Pulilisher.  All  re¬ 
plies  in  strictest  confidence. 

REGIONAL  NEWS  EDITOR— Excel¬ 
lent  manaKement  opportunity  for  news- 
liaperman  seeking  advancement.  Direct 
full-time  staff  of  :!  plu.s  25  corres|>ond- 
ents  for  regional  news  section  of 
award-winning  oHset  daily  in  Zone  •>. 
Elxcellent  pay.  fringe  l>enefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  16S5.  E<Iitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

RE:P0RTE*R  nee<led  cover  |M>Iice,  city 
lieat,  write  featuies.  do  a  little  o. 
everything  and  learn  a  lot  of  newsi>a- 
per  w.irk.  GimxI  s|H)t  for  lieginner.  Ke- 
|ily  in  confidence  to:  Don  Wiruslow. 
Managing  Ed..  Caledonian-Record,  St. 
Johnsliury.  Vt.,  OoHlii. 

REPOKTE]R  for  aggressive  weekly. 
Neeil  man  who  will  also  learn  adver¬ 
tising  siile  so  he  can  work  into  man¬ 
agement  opiKirtunity.  .A1  McIntosh. 
Star-Heralil,  Luverne.  .Minn.,  ofil.iti. 


RE:P0RTE:R  for  interesting  general  as¬ 
signments.  Morning  daily.  Two  or 
three  years  exiierience.  40-hour  week. 
E^xcellent  employe  lienefits.  Write:  Edi¬ 
tor.  Morning  Record,  Meriden,  Conn.. 
0645.!. 


REiPORTER  wanted  by  small  daily  in 
Western  N.Y.  General  assignments; 
camera  knowleilge  helpful :  all-around 
journalism  experience.  Write  or  call: 
Elditor.  Meihna  (N.Y.)  Daily  Journai- 
Ueg.sier. 


re;porters  - 

TO:  815,000 

Drug  background  helpful.  D.C.  liH'a- 
tion.  We  also  have  many  jobs  for  ex- 
)>erience<l  reiiorters  desiring  to  go  into 
PR.  Send  resume. 

PRESS  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE, 
llilo  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20004. 


REPORTERS— COPYREADERS  —  We 

would  like  to  talk  to  jieople  who  are 
capable  and  exi>erience<l  in  handling 
top  news  stories,  |>ersons  who  are  pro¬ 
fessionally  mature,  will  merit  promo¬ 
tion  and  have  a  solid  scholastic  hack- 
ground.  We  offer  an  attractive  salary, 
unusual  fringe  benefits,  on  a  metro|H>li- 
tan  paper  in  a  city  with  many  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  opiKrrtunities. 
Send  full  details  alanit  yourself  and 
clips  if  available  to  Edward  F.  Maher. 
Ind.  Rd.  Dir.,  The  Blade.  Toledo. 
Ohio,  43604. 

TWO  OPENINGS — some  combination, 
with  staff  shifts,  to  use  talents  of  re- 
IKjrter,  copyreader,  drama  critic,  bus¬ 
iness  news  writer.  Six-<lay  aftermxm 
paiwr  in  fast-growing  university  city. 
Excellent  opi>urtunities.  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  News. 


WRITER-EDITOR.-PICTURE  STORIES 
L".  S.  Information  Agency  has  o]iening 
for  Writer-Eklitor  primarily  concerne<l 
with  Picture  Stories.  Must  have  min¬ 
imum  of  4  years  exiierience.  skilletl  in 
res^rching  materials,  etiiting  and 
writing  copy  and  captions  for  picture 
stories.  Salary  $8,900  to  $10,600  to 
start.  Send  resume  to  Box  IPS-7,  U.  S. 
Information  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20.547. 

An  Exiual  Opiiortunity  Employer 


ZONE  4  SMALL  CHAIN  has  openings 
for  news  e<litor,  state  editor,  reixirter, 
for  recently  purchase<l  daily  in  univer¬ 
sity  city.  Fine  advancement  possibili¬ 
ties.  Send  resume  to  Box  1696.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

STRINGER  WANTED  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspaiiers  to  re¬ 
port  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municiiial  iiurchases.  Will  iiay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeney,  Box 
1694,  Esiitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  ANTED 

Free  Lance 

CORRI^SPONDENTS  —  Washington 
newsletter  wants  stringers  in  leading 
cities  and  state  capitals  to  write  abiait 
gasoline  marketing.  Send  resume  and 
jiresent  emiiloyment  information.  Box 
18008,  Washington,  D.C.  20022. 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  EMitor. 
PO  Box  530,  N.  Hollywood.  Calif.  91603. 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaiier 
Box  1681  Editor  &  Publisher 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaiiers.  E'or  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  E’ront 

Street,  Hairisliurg,  Pa.  17110. 

Operators-Machinists 

EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST  wanted 
for  15-machine  shop.  Night  shift.  TTS 
experience  a  must.  Top  pay  for  right 
man.  Contact:  Jack  Kenner,  Lima 
News,  Lima,  Ohio  45802, 


LINOTYPE  OPERATORS 
HAND  CO.MPOSITORS 
Due  to  increased  business  and  long- 
range  contracts,  progressive  trade 
plant  with  new  equipment  has  perma¬ 
nent  openings  for  skilled  Linotype 
o|>erators  and  Hand  Compositors.  Up 
to  $140  lor  40  hours  plus  O.T.  to  quali¬ 
fied  men.  Air-conditioned  plant,  non¬ 
union.  benefits;  day  or  swing;  no  labor 
trouble.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
Shipp  Typography.  625  N.  W.  19  St., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  73103. 


NEWSPAPER  TTS 
PERE'ORATOR  OPERATOR 
( Ex|>erienced) 

Minimum  of  375  lines  an  hour;  37-Vi 
hour  week:  night  shift.  $147.  Excellent 
wo 'king  conditions  lilieral  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Phone  Mr.  Seiferling,  (201)  545- 
4IMMI. 


Press  Rttoni 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN 
to  work  on  7-unit  Hoe  press.  Day  shift. 
Top  for  top  man.  Contact:  Jack  Ken¬ 
ner,  Lima  News.  Lima.  Ohio  46802. 

PRE.'sSMAN  for  60,(00  morning  news- 
I)a|)er.  Combination  Press-Stereo  Dept. 
4tli  or  5th  year  ai)))rentice  can  also  be 
considered:  Scale:  $131  with  many 
fringe  lienefits.  Send  resume  to  Harold 
C.  Berg.  Pnal.  Mgr..  Atlantic  City 
Press,  Atlantic  City,  N.J..  08404. 

Public  Relations 

EDITOR-MANAGER  for  branch  pub¬ 
lic  relations  offices  established  in  ma¬ 
jor  university  communities.  Zones  1.  2. 
3.  4.  5.  7,  9.  College  fraternity  alumnus 
preferred.  Send  full  resume.  Box  1695. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  COLLEjGB  student  cor- 
lioration  seeks  |iuhlic  information  di¬ 
rector.  age  25-30.  Degree  plus  experi¬ 
ence  in  siiorts  and  general  assignment 
for  news|)a|)er  or  in  radio-TV  required. 
Excellent  salary,  lienefits,  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Send  resume  to  Robert  Spink, 
Associated  Students,  California  State 
Polytechnic  College,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif..  93401. 

Salesmen 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  or 
Salesman  now  selling  to  newspaper 
pressrooms  to  sell  rollers,  blankets  in 
the  South.  Attractive  position,  good 
compensation  arrangement. 

J.  Thomas  McHugh  Company,  Inc. 

6800  East  32nd  Street 
Indianapolis  46226.  Indiana. 

Phone:  317-546-3662 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 

Job  Resume  Writing 

RESUMfi  WRITING  EXPERTS  for  all 
NEWSPAPER  PERSONNEL.  FREE 
DATA.  Resume  Services.  9  Bell  Ct., 
I  East  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  08816. 
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Situstions  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

SYNDICATED  COLUMNIST,  speech 
friter :  former  editorial  writer;  inter- 
atti  in  college  teaching  post;  15  years’ 
is  metropolitan  journalism.  Radio, 
unali  daily,  weekly ;  some  teaching  ex¬ 
perience.  B.A.  English.  Bo.x  1349,  Edi- 
lor  &  Publisher. 

AJministratire 

labor  relations — Nine  years’  ex¬ 
perience  contract  negotiations,  griev¬ 
ances,  etc.  Full  resume  on  request. 
Box  1662,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


newspaper  management— News, 
advertising,  editorial,  promotion,  make- 
ap;  20  years’  of  broad  exi>erience. 
Small  daily  or  large  weekly.  Will  go 
where  there's  a  future.  Box  1661,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SEED  A  WORKING  general  manager, 
co.publisher,  combination  man,  or  part¬ 
ner  in  Zone  8  or  9?  Am  looking  for 
weekly  opportunity  away  from  metro 
L.A.  Will  consiiler  salary,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  sttK’k,  or?  Have  some  e<iuipment, 
including  small  rotary  with  stereo.  Can 
crusade  and  still  be  a  gcKsl  community 
mixer.  University  grad — Republican — 
age  29 — raised  in  the  Imsiness.  Box 
1700,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  AND  EDITOR  will  main¬ 
tain  your  newspaper’s  integrity  and  in¬ 
crease  its  value  through  sound  leader¬ 
ship.  Available  for  interviews  at  night 
in  NYC  during  convention.  Box  1703, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSITJL 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
('ONSULTANT 

SEEKS  challenging  oitening  as  top 
man  or  liack  stop  to  over-burdened 
executive.  Have  assisted  top-flight  men; 
also  operatecl  meilium  and  metro|H>litan 
re»s|)ai>ers  U.  S.  and  Euroi>e. 

CONVERTED  $250,000  loser  to  prof¬ 
it  while  cutting  costs  and  building 
circulation  and  advertising.  Over  25 
years’  practical  administrative  ex|)eri- 
ence  all  departments,  including  execu¬ 
tive  headiiuarters  national  chain. 

UNIVERSITY  graduate  Wharton  and 
Journalism,  plus  mechanical  training. 
Available  interview  ANPA  Convention 
Box  1705,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Circulation 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER.  20  years’ 
sales  and  circulation  experience  major 
metro  newspaper.  Age  45.  B.B.A.  de- 
jree.  Any  zone.  Box  1673,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CREATIVE.  RESULT-GETTING  CM 
Competent— aggressive — excellent  pro¬ 
moter — proven  producer.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Seeks  challenge.  Box  1667,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ORCULATION  MANAtJER  —  Heavy 
Home  Delivery — Little  Merchant,  adult 
dealer,  motor  route,  field  and  telephone 
promotion.  Strong  newsstand,  distribu¬ 
tion,  mailroom.  wholesale,  ABC  experi¬ 
ence.  Family  man  under  40.  presently 
employed  in  executive  position  on  largo 
metropolitan  newspaper.  Confidential 
resume  on  request.  Write  Box  1698, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  2.5-M  D&S. 
College  graduate,  age  30.  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Seek  challenging  CW’s  position 
with  higher  salary.  Box  1682,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Adrertising 

LOOKING  FOR  ADVERTISING- 
PROMOTION  MANAGER? 

Young,  aggressive  display  and  promo¬ 
tion  salesman — proven  sales  record — ' 
will  consider  South-West  or  Northern 
areas.  Box  1556,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER 
Strong  retail  and  classifietl  experience 
(20  years’)  on  one  of  New  York’s 
largest  newspapers.  Yoting  40’s.  Excel¬ 
lent  on  copy  and  layouts.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
EXPERIENCED,  HARD  WORKER; 
PROVEN  RESL’ET-GETTER. 

If  this  is  what  you  want  I  am  your 
man  I  Age  42,  college  degree,  family. 
Presently  assistant  200-M  class,  but 
have  managed  35-M  daily.  Prefer  West 
or  Southwest.  Bo.x  1652,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

A  VERSATILE  MAN  for  staff  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  South  Jersey  area.  Bo.x  1583, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSPAPER.MAN.  20 
years’  daily  experience — now  publisher 
twice  weekly — seeks  return  to  daily. 
Top  references.  Handle  all  jobs.  Box 
1572,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

NEWS  EXECUTTIVE.  20  years’  as  re- 
liorter,  deskman,  news  editor,  editorial 
writer.  Washington,  Far  East  experi¬ 
ence.  42.  B.A.  Box  1644,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  6  years’  all-around  re¬ 
porting,  writing — specializing  politics, 
government,  community  affairs — seeks 
job  with  solid  future,  metro  daily.  Box 
1653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  wants  job  on 
small  or  medium  daily.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  —  capable  writer  —  mature 
judgment.  Prefer  North  Texas  or  Mid¬ 
west.  Box  1658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  seeks  new 
position.  Can  handle  camera;  or  PR 
work.  Box  1613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR.  33  —  small 
or  medium-sized  daily.  Seeks  return  to 
community  role.  Married.  Box  1632, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  - DESKMAN. 
experienced — now  on  small  Southwest 
daily — wants  to  move  to  larger  opera¬ 
tion  in  Rocky  Mountains  or  Southwest. 
Handles  wire,  makeup,  special  sec¬ 
tions  (120  pages  offset  now  in  prog¬ 
ress);  photographer  (member  NPPA). 
Resume  and  references  upon  request. 
Write:  P.O.  Box  1086,  Durango,  Colo., 
81301. 


BOUND  EUROPE.  OR  WEST  COAST 
Young  news  eilitor  leaving  medium 
I  daily  seeks  new  horizons  in  any  me- 
'  dium.  Will  lie  available  for  interview 
in  May.  Fre<l  Brack,  .52  Orton  Ave., 
Binghamton,  N.Y.  13905. 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN  desires  post  as 
e<lucation  erlitor  with  metropolitan  daily 
or  magiizine  in  East;  13  years’  e.x|>eri- 
ence.  Master’s  degree  in  journalism ; 
doctorate  in  education.  Write  Box  1679, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  PRO.  Features — all  beats. 
Experience  with  natural  disasters,  ra¬ 
cial.  crime  and  courts.  Wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  write  it  as  it  is.  30.  vet.  any 
challenging  location;  7  years’  AM  and 
PM  work.  Box  1701,  Ealitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Canadian,  30,  with  10  years’  exi>erience 
in  all  phases  of  news  and  photography 
and  three  years’  military  intelligence 
training,  wants  spot  with  magazine, 
metro  daily  or  chain  as  investigative 
reporter.  Now  working  for  metro  daily 
with  circulation  in  excess  of  300M. 
with  salary  of  $13  to  $15M.  1  want  a 
position  where  full  abilities  and  talents 
will  be  totally  exploited.  Don’t  believe 
in  40-hour  weeks  when  working.  Ex¬ 
pect  top  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Pre¬ 
pared  to  travel  anywhere  for  position 
that  offers  opportunity.  Live,  eat  and 
sleep  reporting,  with  compulsion  to 
gather  facts  liehind  the  news.  Available 
for  interview  on  short  notice  at  ex¬ 
pense  of  interested  parties.  Unless  you 
are  prepared  to  spend  top  money  to  get 
top  stories  you  won’t  be  interested.  But 
if  you  are  prepared  to  pay  for  results: 
Contact  Box  1596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORT.'4  EDITOR.  31.  Zone  2  subur¬ 
ban  daily  seeks  same  siiot  on  medium 
P.M..  key  staff  job  or  major  college- 
pro  l)eat  now  or  near  future.  Goo<l 
ideas,  ambition.  J-grad.  10  years’  on 
job.  Nee<l  good  salary  but  will  earn  it. 
Box  1683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  EDITOR 

for  the  lively,  responsible  50-75.000 
daily.  Ideas,  drive,  judgment  and  10 
years’  executive  exiwrience,  a  man 
who  is  producing  that  paper  now,  who 
can  show  you  exactly  what  he  is  doing 
and  what  it  has  done  for  his  company. 
Box  1678,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  I  have  photo¬ 
graphed.  London  to  Lusaka — Presidents 
to  Peasants — Actors  to  accidents.  De¬ 
sires  position.  Single.  29,  vet.  Box 
1589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Room 

YOUNG  PRESS  FOREMAN,  college 
educated — 15  years’  experience — wants 
new  opportunity  with  challenge.  Thor¬ 
ough  familiarity  with  press  installa¬ 
tions  and  maintenance.  Inventive,  re¬ 
sponsible,  highly  organized.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRE’SSMAN-STEREOTYPER,  12  years’ 
exiierience  single  and  double  width 
presses.  Age  30,  married.  4  children. 
Box  1659,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT.  e.\- 
perienced ;  qualifications  upon  request. 
Box  1647,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

ASSISTANT  Production  Manager  with 
a  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  2.  .Mechan¬ 
ical  Engineering  Degree.  Marrierl.  with 
family  ;  age  28.  Energetic  and  seeking 
a  challenging  position.  Experienced  in 
Printing  Hardware.  Box  1651,  Etiitor 
&  Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  EDITOR 
All-around  newsman,  28,  seeks  job 
managing  editor,  wire  editor,  or  man¬ 
agement  trainee  in  western  third  of 
U.S.  Nine  vears’  experience.  Now  news 
erl'tor.  All  letters  answered.  Box  1633, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  COPYREADER-WRITER.  news, 
sports;  17  years  The  AP,  top  dailies. 
Seeks  change  Ohio,  Midwest.  Box  1662, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR:  Diversifietl  pr/pub- 
lication.  newspaiier  background.  Box 
1693,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE  OPERATOR. 
Weekly,  daily,  commercial.  Quadders. 
saws,  mixers.  Ads.  heails,  tabular. 
Union.  Write:  Oiierator,  P.  O.  Box 
265,  Rochelle,  Illinois  61068. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  desires  news- 
paiier  pro<luction  or  business  opiiortun- 
ity.  Knowle«lge  all  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  ;  emphasis  -offset,  phototyiieset- 
ting.  computer  systems.  Heavy  exiieri- 
ence  cost  analysis,  layout,  systems  de¬ 
velopment.  Box  1699.  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

MAN.  35  :  now  community  college  PR 
director;  8  years’  advertising,  PR  in¬ 
cluding  writing,  publications,  com¬ 
munity  relations  experience.  Degrees 
Psychology,  Journalism.  Seeks  new  oi>- 
portunity  college/university  public  re¬ 
lations.  public  information  develop¬ 
ment.  Box  1621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS.  FEATUTIE  WRITER,  wants 
general  PR  ixjsition.  career  in  cus¬ 
tomer-oriented  company.  Seattle  area. 
B.A.,  Journalism,  newspaiier  report¬ 
ing  ;  advertising  exi>erience.  Age  43. 
Present  salary:  $10,0i)0  up.  Box  1689, 
fklitor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR.  38. 
Radio,  newspaper,  non-profit  experi¬ 
ence.  Special  knowledge  of  Negro  mar¬ 
ket.  Box  1697,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  cov¬ 
ering  politics,  labor,  social  problems  in 
U.S.  and  abroad  for  one  of  nation’s 
great  dailies  for  13  years,  looks  for 
opportunity  to  help  build  up  ambitious 
newspaper — anywhere — as  ^itor.  Box 
1671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Unusually  well-qualified  to  conduct  the 
news  and  editorial  page  operation  of  a 
10.000  to  100.000  daily,  flood  at  train¬ 
ing  staff.  Age  41,  Ivy  League  degree, 
family,  employed.  Box  1648,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MASTER’S  DEGREE  IN  ENGLISH  in 
June.  Experience;  university  paper  and 
Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Seeks  position 
reporting.  Prefers  Zones  1.  2.  9.  but 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  1654,  Alitor  & 
Publisher. 


METROPOLITAN  REWRITE  MAN 
seeks  e<litorship  of  Midwest  daily  with 
future  possibility  of  buying  in.  Write 
Box  16.57,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  April  9,  1966 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Broun 

Anti~Ad  Philosophy 


All  sectors  of  the  advertising 
profession — media,  advertisers 
and  agencies — should  be  alerted 
to  the  possibility  of  a  revival  of 
an  anti-advertising  philosophy 
in  Washington  this  year. 

The  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  will  make  its 
report  before  June  30  and  the 
speculation  is  that  it  will  be 
highly  critical  of  advertising  to 
the  point  of  advocating  controls 
not  of  copy  but  of  volume. 

A  national  news-letter  predicts 
the  report  will  suggest  breaking 
up  the  food  industry  into  smaller 
units  with  tighter  merger  con¬ 
trols  .  .  .  give  consumers  more 
protection  via  laws  on  labelling, 
packaging  .  .  .  try  to  discourage 
over-advertising.  “The  Commis¬ 
sion  feels  much  of  it  is  not  only 
misleading  but  is  an  ‘unwar¬ 
ranted’  addition  to  food  costs,” 
the  news-letter  states. 

This  is  a  revival  of  the  old 
and  dangerous  concept  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  an  economic  waste. 
If  this  philosophy  gathers  much 
support  in  official  Washington 
it  could  w’reck  our  mass  produc¬ 
tion  economy. 

*  *  • 

The  “Washington  Report”  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  this  to  say  about 
the  Commission’s  work: 

“The  competitive  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  and  the  members  of 
its  team — advertising,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  packaging  —  once 
again  find  themselves  cast  as  the 
‘bad  guys’  in  another  Washing¬ 
ton  script,  based  on  the  same  old 
plot.  W^ritten  for  release  next 
June  as  the  Report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  the  draft  and  ac¬ 
companying  memorandum  pre- 
par^  by  staff  uTiters  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Commission  members 
draws  heavily  on  the  old  Gal¬ 
braith,  Schlesinger  and  Vance 
Packard  scenarios — so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  some  commission 
members  and  others  who  have 
read  them  are  incensed  at  the 
anti-advertising  tone. 

“The  National  Commission  on 
Food  Marketing  was  created  on 
July  3,  1964,  by  Public  Law 
88/354  to  ‘study  and  appraise 
the  marketing  structure  of  the 
food  industry.’  Briefly,  it  was 
charged  with  determining  why, 
since  W’orld  War  II,  farm  prices 
had  declined  12C«  while  retail 
food  prices  had  risen  29%,  Com¬ 
position  of  the  Commission  w’as 
to  be  five  Senators,  five  Repre¬ 


sentatives  and  five  appointees 
from  outside  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

“It  got  off  to  a  bad  start  w’hen 
the  members  were  so  divided  on 
methods  and  procedures  that  the 
Chairman  resigned  on  the  first 
meeting.  Former  California 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Phil  Gib¬ 
son  eventually  became  chairman 
and  Dr.  George  E.  Brandow,  a 
professor  of  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Penn  State,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Executive  Director. 

“The  Commission  conducted 
extensive  hearings  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  throughout  the  country 
during  1965  taking  testimony 
and  statements  from  farm, 
labor,  industrial  and  marketing 
groups.  It  was  charged  with 
making  a  final  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  before 
June  30,  1966,  at  which  time  it 
would  cease  to  exist  unless  its 
term  was  extended  by  law'. 

“This  report  theoretically  wras 
to  reflect  the  statements,  testi¬ 
mony  and  other  findings  of  the 
Committee.  All  statements  and 
submissions  from  industry  have 
not  as  yet  been  received.  The 
staff  nevertheless  has  submitted 
to  the  Committee  a  complete 
draft  report  recommending  radi¬ 
cal  changes  in  our  entire  food 
marketing  process.  These  are 
supported  by  an  accompanying 
memorandum  which  sets  forth 
staff  thinking  on  each  point. 

“In  brief,  the  draft  report 
recommends  placing  our  food 
marketing  system  under  stricter 
Federal  control  than  has  ever 
been  proposed  before  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency.  Advertising  is 
referred  to  as  the  major  influ¬ 
ence  in  widening  the  gap  be- 
tw'een  farm  and  retail  prices. 
Advertising  and  sales  promotion 
costs  are  blamed  for  continuing 
increases  in  the  food  processor’s 
and  retailer’s  gross  margins. 

“Other  arguments  against  ad¬ 
vertising  are  that  it  influences 
consumers  to  pay  premium 
prices  for  nationally  advertised 
brands  when  they  could  obtain 
the  same  quality  in  retail  brands 
at  lower  costs;  that  advertising 
tends  to  build  larger  companies 
w'hich  dominate  competition  and 
therefore  do  not  serv'e  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Federal  legislation  to 
control  food  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  is  advocated  as 
well  as  to  establish  government 
grades  and  standards  and  reduce 
the  demand  for  advertised 
brands.” 


AFA  reports  that  “some  Con¬ 
gressional  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  .  .  .  the  food  processing 
industry,  packaging  industry, 
advertising,  marketing  and 
media  groups  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  it.” 

That  is  probably  a  masterful 
understatement. 

Advertising  appears  to  be 
facing  a  rough  road  ahead.  And 
if  advertising  is  in  for  a  tough 
time,  so  are  all  media. 

The  Hart  packaging  and 
labelling  bill  (S.  985)  W'as 

brought  up  for  active  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  March  22,  the  day 
after  the  President’s  so-called 
consumer  message.  The  Hart 
bill  was  introduced  Feb.  3,  1965, 
and  has  been  awaiting  committee 
action  ever  since. 

The  Hart  bill  is  additional 
legislation  covering  a  field  al¬ 
ready  adequately  protected  by 
other  legislation.  Existing  law's 
already  empow'er  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  take  action  against  false  and 
deceptive  packaging  and  label¬ 
ing. 

Our  economy,  and  our  con¬ 
sumers,  do  not  need  more  leg^isla- 
tion  in  that  area. 

Neither  do  w'e  need  legislation 
of  the  socialistic  variety  w'hich 
w'ill  put  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  under  feder¬ 
al  control  as  w'ell  as  establish 
government  grades  and  stand¬ 
ards  to  destroy  the  effectiveness 
of  brand  names. 

This  is  a  system  calculated  to 
reduce  everyone  and  everything 


to  the  low'est  common  denomi¬ 
nator  and  place  them  under 
government  regulation. 

• 

Reynolds  to  Parade 
From  This  Week 

Bradford  B.  Reynolds  and 
Max  B.  Pryor  have  been  named 
vicepresidents  of  Parade,  the 
Sunday  Newspaper  Magazine,  it 
W'as  announced  this  wreek  by 
Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher. 


Reynolds  Pryor 


Mr.  Reynolds,  w'ho  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  advertising 
director  of  This  Week  magazine, 
W'ill  take  over  management  of 
Parade’s  Minneapolis  office.  Mr. 
Pryor  heads  the  magazine’s  De¬ 
troit  office. 

Mr,  Reynolds  has  been  w'ith 
This  Week  in  sales  capacities 
since  1946. 

Lee  Hackley,  previously  man¬ 
ager  in  Minneapolis,  has  been 
assigned  to  a  new  position  in 
Parade’s  expanded  Detroit  sales 
operation. 

Mr.  Pryor  began  his  sales 
career  at  Parade  in  Chicago  in 
1958. 

Parade  is  a  division  of  Whit¬ 
ney  Communications  Inc. 
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ECONOMY 

MOOEL 


OIAL-O-MATIC 

MODEL 


SELECTRO-MATIC 

MODEL 


There  is  a  hydraulic  Star  Quadder  designed  for  your  composing  room.  If  you 
want  mechanical  simplicity  and  low  initial  cost,  the  Economy  Model  will  meet 
your  needs.  Manual  push-pull  knobs  control  quadder  functions.  The  Dial-O-Matic 
Quadder  has  automatic  justification  lock-out  and  puts  the  selector  dial  within 
easier  reach  of  the  operator. 

The  fast,  flexible  Selectro-Matic  Quadder,  with  push-button  controls,  will 
improve  “white  space"  production  by  more  than  50  percent.  If  tape  control  is 
desired,  it  can  be  ordered  as  an  optional  part  of  the  quadder  or  added  quickly 
and  economically  in  future.  The  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  features  such 
unique  advantages  as  the  short-line  device,  which  automatically  quads  the  widow, 
and  a  time  saving,  three-signal  memory  system. 

All  Star  Quadders  include  high-speed  measure  control  dial,  simple,  one-hose 
hydraulic  actuation.  No-set  delivery  slide  and  the  dependable  Star  vise  jaw  safety. 

All  Star  Quadder  advantages  are  described  and  illustrated  in  a  two-color  bro¬ 
chure.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


STAR 

PARTS 

COMPANY 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 


lmecastin9 

STAR  ★  PARTS 

Automation  ^ 


POWERS  E  EATON 


Printed  in  U.S.A, 


Newspapers^  Magazines,  Television  and  Radio 

SCRIPPS'HOWARD 
FOUNDATION  AWARDS 


_ —  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

Awards  have  as  their  objective  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of 
journalism  through  education  and 
research. 

They  embrace  the  period  Aug.  1, 
1965  through  July  31, 1966,  and  focus 
on  the  broad  field  of  communications 
including  newspapers,  magazines,  television  and  radio. 
The  awards  and  grants  announced  for  the  1965-66 
period  are: 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  R.  HOWARD  AWARDS 


terial  on  tape  or  platter  recordings.  All  entries  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  showing  how  the  interview 
was  obtained  and  any  pertinent  information  thereto. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  for  specific  projects  and  to  individuals  pur¬ 
suing  journalism  courses.  First  consideration  will  be 
given  to  pioneer  projects  and  to  those  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  showing  general  improvement.  Recommendations 
for  grants  and  reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  at  any  time 
prior  to  July  31,  1966. 


Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women 
seeking  to  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied 
arts.  The  amount  of  each  scholarship  will  be  determined 
by  the  Foundation  trustees,  but  no  scholarship  will 
exceed  $1,000.  Nominations  should  be  made  by  high 
school,  preparatory  school  or  college  authorities  to  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  at  any  time  prior  to  July 
31,  1966.  Preference  in  granting  these  scholarships  will 
be  given  to  those  needing  assistance  and  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work  in  order  to  provide  a  part  of  their 
educational  expenses. 

AWARDS  FOR  BEST  INTERVIEWS 

Four  awards  of  $1,000  each  for  the  best  news-related 
interview  representing  the  interview  as  a  form  of  report¬ 
ing.  The  classifications  are:  (1)  Interview'  printed  in  an 
American  new'spaper;  (2)  Interview'  printed  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  magazine;  (3)  Interview  appearing  on  an  American 
TV  station;  (4)  Interview  carried  by  an  American 
radio  station. 

To  qualify  for  the  awards  the  interviews  must  take 
place  in  the  period  starting  Aug.  1,  1965  and  ending 
May  31,  1966,  and  be  submitted  by  June  15,  1966. 
Nominations  for  awards  should  be  submitted  by  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
tearsheets  or  photostats  showing  dates  and  places  of 
publication.  TV  and  radio  stations  must  submit  the  ma¬ 


MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  COVERAGE  AWARDS 

Tw'o  awards  of  $1,000  each  to  the  newspapers  doing  the 
best  job  of  municipal  government  reporting.  One  award 
to  a  newspaper  with  a  daily  circulation  over  100,000  and 
one  award  to  a  newspaper  with  a  daily  circulation  less 
than  100,000.  These  aw'ards  are  to  encourage  newspapers 
to  do  a  more  thorough  job  of  reporting  on  the  various 
activities  of  municipal  government.  Tearsheets  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  endeavor  must  accompany  each 
entry.  The  awards,  while  being  made  to  the  newspapers, 
will  be  paid  by  the  Foundation  directly  to  the  reporter 
or  reporters  who  are  designated  by  the  editors  of  the 
newspapers  receiving  the  awards  on  the  basis  of  their 
contribution  to  the  project. 

Deadline  for  entries  in  this  classification  is  June 
1,  1966. 

Judges  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awards 
are  not  obligated  to  grant  awards  in  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  if,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  no  entry  of  sufficient 
quality  to  merit  an  award.  Material  submitted  for  the 
awards  becomes  the  property  of  The  Scripps-How'ard 
Foundation. 

Applications  for  the  various  grants  and  material 
competing  for  the  awards  should  be  submitted  to  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  1121  Central  Trust  Tower, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  45202. 
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